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ROUGH Oe OF TOUR. 


Ar 7 am. on the Ist of May 1866, I started from Lahore on a tour through 
Kangra, Mandi, Lahul, Zanskar, Ladak, and Kashmir, with Mr. Henry Cowie, the brother 
of Mr. David Cowie, then Advocate-General of Bengal. The winter had been unusually 
severe. The paths were in many places covered by landslips. The slippery and moveable 
planks over torrents had heen carried away, the rope bridges had not yet been repaired, and 
accumulations of snow constantly impeded our progress. After a series of adventures, which 
I propose to narrate in a separate publication, we crossed the Rohtang, the Shingun, the 
Marang, and the Thunglung, one month earlier in the year than these passes had been 
attempted before, and reached Leh on the 4th of June. We had despatched couriers to 
the Buddhist monasteries of Pugdal, Hiimis, Lamajuru, &c., in order to prepare the monks 
for our arrival, as we wished to see those pantomimic religious plays and other perform- 
ances which had, as faras we knew, not been seen by other travellers. At Pugdal, where 
the devoted Hungarian scholar, Csoma de Kérés, had spent several years in learning Tibetan, 
the “ Abbott” offered, out of regard for the memory of the ‘“Pelingi dasa,” or European 
disciple, to place his two nephews as hostages in our territory as a guarantee to our 
Government of his conducting an English traveller in safety to Lhassa, the aim of the 
studies of Csoma de Kérés. This offer, however, has not been accepted, although it was 
announced at several of the learned societies in Europe, and the stronghold of Lamaic 
Buddhism yet awaits a follower in the footsteps of Huc and Gabet. In spite of our 
forced marches, we saw a good deal that had been passed over even by so close an 
observer as General Cunningham, whilst a variety of information was volunteered to us in 
acknowledgment of our friendly intercourse with the excellent Middle and South Tibetans, 
and in return for presents of money, or of those cheap but useful domestic articles, such 
as knives, scissors, &c., under whose rapidly-diminishing loads a number of Coolies 
were staggering up and down the mountain-sides. On the Shingun, where we lost our 
way, we suffered the usual effects of continued climbing or ‘of the rarefaction of the 
air, whilst nearly all our fifty Coolies, men and women, became snow-blind, but on the 
higher passes of the Marang and the Thunglung we had no difficulty in breathing, and we 
positively enjoyed existence on the Kyang plain, whose mean elevation is 15,600 feet. 
Our experience proved that the Tibetan passes from the side of India can be crossed early 
in May, and that the Shingun offers an alternative when the Baralacha and the Langa- 
lacha, generally so easy, are closed by the snow. At Takts¢ I saw a remarkable carving on a 
Chodten, or mausoleum, representing Buddha and his followers approaching the gates of a 
city, against which a seribe and a tablet-holder were sitting in an attitude of official 
obstructiveness. The animal Buddha rode was an ass, and the disciples carried branches 
of the palm-tree, which is unknown in the high regions of Tibet. I take this carving to be 
founded on a purely Buddhistic original, representing an event in Buddha's life, which was 
excavated on the frontiers of the Panjab, and of which I possess a cast, to which the Lamas, 
possibly influenced by the Jesuit missionaries, during the 17th and 18th centuries, may have 
added some details. There I also found an anatomical “lingam”’ of stone, probably a Juss 
natura, which is now in my collection, after having been refused by a number of Hindu 
priests, to whom an improved object of wor ship might have been deemed an acceptable present. 
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After passing Kargyil, where there still lived the unfortunate Prince whom the 
Maharaja of Kashmir had confined ina cage in which he could neither stand »sit, nor lie down, 
we came to the Dras river, over which planks without railings, and cemented with mud and 
loosely embedded stones, formed the usual bridge. In spite of warning my companion insisted 
on crossing it on his pony, which fell into the river with its rider. I was notso fortunate as on 
a previous occasion ; and, although at one time within a yard of me, Mr. H. Cowie was 
swept away into the middle of the torrent, whence he was hurled into a waterfall and 
disappeared. After a careful but useless search for his body, I despatched men to the points 
of confluence of the Dras and other rivers with the Indus, and resumed our march, which now 
lay along the icecrust, over the Sind river, in the lower part of the Zoji Léa. This pass, 
which is only 11,634 feet high, is more dangerous to cross than many higher mountains. 
Depressed by the death of Cowie, we were less careful than usual, and, in consequence, lost 
both men and property ; a number of the Purik goats, which when full grown stand little more 
than a foot and a quarter in their silken hair from the ground, were found by the side of their 
frozen guide, who held in his hands the warm stockings which I had given him. Two mules 
with their loads and leaders fell through the icecrust, which the approaching summer and the 
swollen waters underneath were thawing. In this débacle we reached Srinagar, the capital 
of Kashmir, where I met M. Lejean, the distinguished French traveller, in Mr. Cooper, 
the Resident's house, whi, on seeing our plight, gave up his contemplated tour to Ladak. 
I then returned to Murree, leaving my Munshi, or native Secretary, to continue my search 
for Kashmiri MSS. and inscriptions, of which the most important, in the Shardé form of the 
Dewanagiri character, I had discovered as forming part of a fisherman’s hut in 1865, and 
which seemingly records the victory of Dharmang, son of Madhnang, over an alien creed, 
and which may relate to the re-assertion of Brahminism over Buddhism. 

At Murree I was received in a highly flattering manner by Sir Donald M‘Leod, and 
exhibited the spoils of my journey at a soirée, to which Dr. Thornton, the Secretary to 
Government, was good enough to invite the station. Most of the articles then shown still 
remain in my ethnological collection, though the Tibetan songs then sung may have become 
obliterated by lapse of time and exposure, and their melodies, some of which are antiphonal, no 
longer linger in my memory, beyond a general impression, in some instances, of their sweet- 
ness, quaintness, or similarity to our own choral singing. Scarcely back to Lahore, I was taken 
from a study of the material which I had collected, by the invitation of the Panjab Government, 
to return at once to Srinagar, and there ascertain particulars regarding Chilas and its language. 
The subject had been mooted by Mr. (now Sir) George Campbell at the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
which designated me to my Government for the mission. An identification was sought to be 
established between Chilas and Kailas, the seat of the Hindu Olympus, hundreds of miles 
away, overlooking the Manoserawera Lake. Although very grateful to Mr. Campbell for 
the highly flattering manner in which he had mentioned my name, I was unwilling to go, for 
official reasons which I need not detail, but at last I started, on the assurance of the decp interest 
felt by the Government and the Asiatic Society in the matter. I wasagain at Srinagar on the 
17th August, 1866, when my Munshi informed me that one of the men whom I had sent in 
search of Mr. Cowte's body had returned with the news that it had been recovered four 
marches above Skardo, in Little Tibet. Shortly afterwards thie man was spirited away. As 
regards the Maharaja of Kashmir, to whom I had been strongly recommended by the Govern- 
ment of the Panjab, he was kind enough to order a number of Chilasi prisoners to come into 
his presence, in order that I might examine them. When they gave me “Ab” for “ water,” and 
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«cheshm"’ for “eye,” &c., I suspected that they were trying to deceive me; and I therefore 
requested to be allowed to examine these men in my tent. In spite of repeated promises, this 
was never done, because the Maharaja of Kashmir was afraid that I would find out in conver- 
sation with the prisoners other than linguistic matters. and which it was to his interest to 
conceal. A deposed Chief of Skardo, who came to see me, was suddenly arrested, my servants 
were subjected to every kind of chicanery, and a charge was trumped up against a Ghilghiti, 
whose language and Chilisi I conjectured to be kindred dialects. I began to despair that I 
should ever be able to accomplish the work on which I had been deputed by Government, at 
Srinagar, and finally I informed his Highness, the Maharaja, that I was going to learn the 
language at Bunji, on the Indus, then the extreme frontier of his country, according to the 
treaty made with Lord Hardinge in 1846. I had been cautioned by Sir Donald McLeod not 
to expose myself by going beyond, and was specially warned against the terrors of Ghilghit, 
on the road to which Bunji lies. There was a war being waged with the Maharajah at the 
time at Ghilghit, the assembled tribes coming down as far as Sai, opposite to Bunji. I 
secured two men who had been to Ghilghit; but when I had started from Srinagar, I found 
that two Sepoys of the Maharaja had been substituted for them. I turned them off when 
I discovered that they were the men who had led an English colonel, bent on reaching 
Ghilghit, a two months’ dance over the hills, with the sole result of bringing him back 
to Srinagar by another road, and without accomplishing his object. 

IT could fill a small volume with an account of the hardships which we encountered 
on even the well-known ground which we had to traverse before reaching the little explored 
districts; how my followers were tampered with and my supplies cut off; how an attempt 
was made to draw me into a quarrel, the contemplated result of which should be my 
assassination. To me, whose knowledge and courteous treatment of natives are, I may say 
without breach of modesty, admitted, all this would, under ordinary circumstances, have 
been a mystery, especially after the very cordial manner in which I had been accredited 
to, and received by, the Kashmir Government. I then suddenly changed my route, and, 
instead of going West towards Bunji, I moved rapidly in an Easterly direction towards Skardo. 
The reason was that an Akhun, whom I entertained at my camp-fire, told me, as a secret, 
that Mr. Cowie’s body had been found and buried at Tolti, four marches from Skardo, where 
the Indus becomes shallow and often washes bodies on shore, and that it was the Maharaja’s 
wish to hush up the whole matter. I marched day and night, in order to be beforehand 
with his postal runners, passed an English officer from some Peshawar regiment, who had 
enquired about Cowie, but had been told that he had not been found, and at midnight called 
upon the Munshi of the Governor of Skardo, whom I ordered forthwith to produce the body. 
On his replying that he could not do so, as it was buried four marches off, I was pacified, for 
my own information was thus corroborated, and I sent off a dozen men with instructions to take 
the whole block of earth in which the body was buried and bring it tome. The men were 
under the charge of Mr. Cowie's bearer, Kerem Beg, who was profoundly attached to his late 
master, and had followed me partly in {he hope of recovering his body. When it was brought in, 
we two washed away the earth with our own hands, found the skeleton, a portion of his shawl, 
but no vestige of his rings, watch, &c., &c. Most singular events then happened, which I must 
not now, ifever, relate. Suffice it to say that we found and copied an entry in the Governor's 
official Diary, in which he duly reported to the Maharaja the recovery of the body, on the 2nd 
July, 1866, of the Englishman who was drowned at Dras, whilst on the 17th August following, 
that potentate had denicd to me the reception of any newson the subject! I then put the limbs 
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into a light coffin, after wrapping them in linen, shawl-wool, and certain gums. An attempt 
was made to carry the body away, which I defeated, and against the repetition of which I 
guarded by keeping it under my camp-bed during the remainder of my travels, except during the 
fortnight that I left it, together with my camp, at the Fort of Astor, to which place I now 
marched from Skardo, falling back into my original direction. The Government subsequently 
approved of my search after Cowie's body, although it was no part of my official mission, which I, 
however, was enabled accidentally also to discharge, in consequence of the fortunate discovery in 
the neighbourhood of Skardo of a number of Dard villages, indicated in Part III. of this volume, 
showing that the race in whose search I was engaged had not only extended its invasion into. 
Tibet, but had also founded some permanent settlements in that country. I may mention 
that I handsomely rewarded the Muharnmadan (Shiah) Chief who had given a decent burial to 
one whom he knew to be an European, and that I would not have taken the body away had 
this not been necessary for purposes of absolute identification, and in order to get it buried 
according to Christian rites, os his family had desired, and as was subsequently done when 
the body was brought to Lahore. 

On my way to Astor, and thence to Bunji, the men in charge of each halting-place 
used to implore me not to proceed. “The people at Ghilghit were cannibals; they were in 
the habit of using the Maharaja’s Sepoys, when prisoners, as fireworks for their festive 
gatherings; one had lost a brother, whose head was stuck up in front of a Kafir hut in 
order to complete the number of heads necessary for the acquisition of tribal dignity,” &c., 
&c. These statements were partly true, though they did not in the least apply to Ghilghit, 
as may be seen in subjoined account, and were chiefly inspired by the Maharaja's officials, 
who did not wish me to accomplish a linguistic mission, in the course of which the encroach- 
ments of that feudatory, then unknown and unauthorised, must necessarily have become 
known. My people were frightened, and left me. Even my Munshi and my Chuprassi, who 
subsequently did excellent service, wanted me to give them their dismissal, on the transparent 
pretext that they had heard that their mother was ill! I gaye them a lesson, and dismissed 
them “as faithless to their salt,’ and went on alone, when, to my great pleasure, they turned 
up again a mile or two on, and implored to be taken hack into my service. The roads 
were strewn with the remains of animals, and, further on, of men, but I fancied that I 
had at last reached the sphere of my labours, when, aftcr crossing the rotten rope-bridge 
at the Sheitan Nare, the “ Devil's Ford,’ from which several hundred Sepoys had fallen 
into the frightful torrent below, I came to Bunji, and took up my abode in a shed, 
several inches deep in mud, whose owner, to my great delight, spoke the dialect of which 
I was in search. The Kashmir Governor of the Fort, however, induced me to take up 
more respectable quarters in the Mosque, under the pledge that the people should have free 
access to me.rand that I might learn their language at leisure. he next morning I 
found the place surrounded by his soldiers, who clamoured for quinine, and who drove 
away the natives. A representation to the Governor merely elicited first the reply that he 
was ill with fever, then, that he would pay me a visit, &, &c., so, after giving him 
half-an-hour’s grace, I marched to the bank of the Indus, took the only boat, apparently, 
that the Kashmir troops had brought up from Srinagar, and crossed the frontier to the 
other side. 

There the troops received me with almost royal honours. They could not believe 
that I had ventured on forbidden ground without authority. I went on through burnt- 
down villages, and along paths here and there disfigured by hanging skeletons of people 
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said to haye been insurgents against the Maharaja's authority, but declared by the matings 
to be peaceful peasants, hanged in order to support false reports of victories. i carried my 
cork bed, light as a feather, myself, and, like my Munshi and Chuprassi, was armed 
with two revolvers, whilst my pockets contained pots of Liebig’s Extract. At Chakerkot, 
where I had crept into a small hut, protecting a mill-stone, and just large enough for us 
three, one of the Maharaja's couriers, who were running the siege of Ghilghit, threw in 
a letter addressed to, the Governor of Ghilghit, the contents of which were a request to 
frustrate my progress. I had just seen a silly Munshi at Chakerkét chronicle my proceedings : 
that I had first sat under a tree, then asked for fuel, &c., &c. I crossed the bridge at 
Jalkét, where the head of the chief formed a téte de pont, and ascended the top of the 
Niludér ridge, whose loose sand seems constantly to be rolling, and carry with it stone boulders 
to the destruction of the incautious. On the other side we saw the Ghilghit river and the 
Plain of Minér. I took up my night quarters in a hollow at the river-side surrounded by rocks, 
which quite ensconced our little camp, when I was awakened by shots. I crept out, and found 
that my followers had already repulsed an attack by a Nagyr chief, whom, with a party of 
armed men, we had met in the course of the day, and whose appearance, yellow moustache and 
cat-like eyes, had reminded me of an acquaintance during the Russian War in 1855. He 
explained that he had mistaken us for others, but I believe that the rapid firing, and the 
numerous shots of our revolvers, had largely contributed to his forming this view. I sub- 
sequently heard that his name was Sakandar Khan, and that he was in the service of 
Kashmir. Next morning I trod on a stone-trap (explained elsewhere), the effect of which 
is to loosen the mountain-side, and to hurl one into the abyss below, a stratagem often 
successfully adopted by the Dards against the invading Kashmir troops. I was saved by 
accidentally falling backwards. Securing two ponies which we found straying, I and my 
Munshi rode straight into the Ghilghit Fort, and found it guarded by Swatis, our irreconcile- 
able enemies, whom I had repeatedly met in charge of the resting-places. We inspected 
the place, which was filled with sick and disabled soldiers, and where the stench was abomin- 
able. It was about two o'clock in the afternoon when the Commandant came up, rubbing his 
eyes from an opium siesta indulged in in the midst of a siege, and asking angrily who we were 
and what we wanted. Although dressed as a Bokhariot Mulla, and armed with a numerously- 
signed certificate of Muhammadan sanctity, I neglected the first and only opportunity which 
T ever had of possibly benefiting by a disguise, for I at once stated that I was an European, 
and that I ordered him immediately to clean out the place. He said that he had received no 
instructions regarding me (of which I knew the reason); but, in the meanwhile, he supposed 
that he should protect me. I succeeded in making hiin clean the fort. That night he placed 
me in a small mosque, or rather praying-room, within a hundred yards of the fort. Although 
the country looked devastated and no one appeared in sight, three Sepoys were shot by some 
invisible enemy, whilst the stench of the bodies loosely shovelled into the soil in front of my 
residence induced me to decline with thanks any further protection, and to risk myself in what 
had heen a village in the open country. There my Chuprassi went about with a drum, pro- 
cured from the fort, inviting what appeared to he the desert air to come toa feast in the evening. 
About 150 men came, whom I entertained, and who danced (wide illustration). The Governor 
also very kindly allowed me to see the young Raja of Nagyr and his attendant, and from 
them T put down the bulk of the words in that most puzzling of languages—the Khajund. 
Here I met members of various Dard races, and, fearing that another attempt on my life 
might be successful, I rapidly moved back to Bunji, so as to give no fixed locality or time 
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na an assassination. I was accompanied by several Dards, whom I took to the Panjab. 
me of them, otherwise a nice fellow, I stopped in the attempt of cutting off the head of his 
mother. This good son merely wished to prevent her from dying of 
his departure. 

At Guraiz I was shot at by one of the Sipahis, who had plotted my murder some 
time before at Bangala, and I gave him and his comrades a lesson which they will never 
forget, and finally I returned to Srinaga, having done what Government described as “ far 
exceeding what they or the Asiatic Society could have looked for.” On the road I rescued 
by a timely dash, a British subject, a teacher at Amritsar, of the name of Hakim (Doctor). 
who was dragged off by a number of soldiers to Ghilghit, because of his name, alhoubli 
he was not a medical man, and had not even a bottle containing leeches, much ie 
perhaps fortunately, any medicine with him. As I had seen many dead and dying 
men (only 600 out of 12,000 coolies impressed by the Maharaja of Kashmir among his 
Mussulman subjects are said to have survived the campaign of 1866), I thought it a 
pity that the fine-looking suppliant, and a British subject to boot, should be converted 
into a skeleton before his time. I got into some trouble on that man's account, but finally 
his story proved to be a perfectly true one. I also was involved in difficulties by convincing 
myself, whilst at Astor, of the existence of some Yasin female prisoners, as fair as any English 
women, who were to be distributed among the Maharaja's Sepoys. They were the. survivors 
of the horrid massacre of 2,000 women and children, told in Part III., which nearly anni- 
hilated one of the finest and most hospitable races, far beyond the territory of Kashmir, and 
therefore, the victims of a war waged in violation of our treaty with that feudatory. The 
disclosure of these atrocities by Mr. Hayward, who visited Dardistan four years after 
me, probably caused his death, but this, too, is a matter which can find no place in this 
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preface. 
When I returned to Srinagar I was received with great honour by the Maharaja, but 
L was haulked of my purpose to inform him of the conduct of his officials, and so after refusing a 
large present in money, offered to me asa reimbursement for the medicine which I had distributed 
among his troops, and some of which was said to have saved the life of Wazir Zoraweru, then on 
an expedition in Darey], I left Srinagar with the body of Cowie, which the Resident insisted on 
burying there, although no Christian minister wasin the valleyatthetime. I had been requested 
to be at Lahore on the 20th October, and having only four clear days in which to do it, I rode 
or walked day and night, carrying Cowie’s body myself, when I could not immediately obtain 
Coolies, and finally arrived at His Honor the Lieutenant Governor's house in the evening of 
the appointed day, when I was received with great kindness, in spite of my dilapidated 
appearance and the presence of a small party in evening dress. 

Ithen received three months’ leave, in order to write out my Comparative Vocabulary 
and Grammar of the Dard Languages, which I verified by the Dards whom I had brought away 
with me, and who subsequently joined me. Part I., which has since heen tested and found to be- 
correct by others, was published in 1867, whilst the grammatical scheme of its Sanscritic side 
was elaborated in an exhaustive contribution to the ‘Caleutta Review,” by Dr. E. Trumpp.. 
Subsequently the Government obtained for me from the Maharaja a few of his Chilasi and 
Kafir prisoners, whom I kept in my compound, sending for them whenever my official and 
other work gave me the necessary leisure. It was decidedly more pleasant to write down what 
they said whilst seated at a table, even under a punkah, than to stand or walk with one hand 
ready for the revolver and the pencil in another, and thus commit words and sentences to: 
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writing ; ov, worse still, to sit half blinded by the camp smoke and try to put down songs. 
whilst anticipating a surprise or the treachery of new or old friends. Had I, however, not 
gone to Ghilghit, and that, too, at a time when all the Dard tribes were united against Kashinir, 
I could never have checked the information which I subsequently received at Lahore and on 
my tour along the frontier, as Inspector of Schools, in 1872. 

Those who know how difficult it is to elicit grammatical forms from savages, or even 
from the half-educated among civilized or semi-civilized races, will be able to form a concep- 
tion of the almost insuperable difficulties in my way. It was easy enough to point. to objects in 
order to learn their names, and to find expressions for the simplest bodily wants that could be 
indicated by gestures; it was more difficult to discover the imperative form in the commands 
given by my followers, and to trace an affirmative or the present or future indicative in the 
replies; it required the closest attention to follow the same sound in any discussion that miglhit 
have ensued, and it was certainly puzzling to both friend and foe to find me writing down 
threats or terms of abuse, instead of taking the natural notice of them; but it seemed almost 
impossible to follow a language more inflectional than Greek, and in which the ideas of 
proximity or distance, of the gender of the speaker, of causality, habit and potentiality run 
through the tenses. Often when almost sure of a form have I discovered that the person 
addressed did not understand my question, or had made use in reply of an idiom or an 
evasion. However, by asking the same question from several people, by making them ask each 
other, and by carefully noting their replies, I gradually reached that approximative certainty 
which alone is attainable in so complicated a matter. When it is considered that I finally was 
able to put down songs, legends, and fables, and that the text can generally explain itself by 
means of the vocabulary and the grammatical forms in Part I.; that the dialogues on every 
subject which one could discuss with a Dard show idiomatic deviations in practice, and yet are 
the only means by which a future traveller could detect any mistakes ; that these dialogues, 
vocabularies, and songs extend not to one but to four languages and four dialects, it must he 
admitted that I have rendered some service to linguistic science. Add to this that my material 
extends to eleven languages, and that it is only want of leisure which prevents my 
publishing these treasures, or completing what I have already issued. Unfortunately, I 
believed at first that scholars had merely to see the results in order to judge of their value by 
comparison and inner evidence. Instead of this, it was asked how it was possible that one man 
could have collected so much within so short a time, as if I could possibly be answerable for 
the slowness of comprehension of others, or their inability correctly to catch a sound. However, 
scholars who have had occasion subsequently to investigate my work, like Dr. Bellew and Mr. 
Drew, can now confirm the conscientious accuracy of my renderings; and the small vocabulary 
of Hayward, who was allowed to grope his own way, instead of being provided with my 
material, corroborates them equally, I was also asked why I did not publish an account of my 
travels, as if I had worked to amuse the general reader, and not to instruct the scholar. It 
also scems to have been forgotten that I was engaged on an official mission, and that I might 
think myself bound to suppress a number of incidents which involved others, and which yet 
were the very life of a book of travels. How far I can give an account of my adventures 
with safety to myself and yet without injury to the publication, I have not yet determined. 
als wi ae to explain why I have not written an account which, if exhaustive, might 

angerous to myself, and which, if incomplete, would not satisfy me or my readers, After 
all, T was deputed for “results,” and not for personal display, and these results will remain 
when the above objections will long have been forgotten. 


( 8 ) 


What these results are J would briefty enumerate. First, we have ascertained the 
existence of a number of languages—one of which Childsi, the object of my mission, is a mere 
rude dialect—which were spoken ator before the time that Sanscrit became the “ perfect” 
language. Their grammatical framework is now within the reach of scholars, whilst the 
dialogues and vocabularies are of practical use to future travellers. 

Secondly, the legends and traditions of the Dards show a more “ European” tone 
and form, if I may use the term, than anything we find in India. 

Thirdly, by the adoption of my term “ Dardistan,”’ for the countries between Kabul, 
Kashmir, and Badakhshan, we are led to compave a number of races, which offer certain 
analogies, and which may have had a certain history in common since the time of Alexander 
the Great's invasion of India, 

Fourthly, our Government now know accurately what they certainly did not know 
before 1866, namely, the modern history of the countries bordering on Kashmir. 

Fifthly, itineraries in all directions, through the whole of the Neutral Zone, are 
given, to which every possible local information is added. They may not always be strictly 
geographical, but they will always materially assist the traveller in those unknown regions. 

The importance of maps induced me to apply to the eminent geographer, Mr. E. G. 
Ravenstcin, for co-operation. He expresses himself as follows on the subject :— 

“The maps have been most carefully constructed with the aid of all the existing material, 
amongst which the great Trigonometrical Survey, carried on under Colonel Walker, the Trans- 
Himalayan explorations, conducted hy Colonel Montgomerie, the researches and surveys of 
Colonel H. C. Johnstone, Mr. G. J. W. Hayward, Dr. TI. W. Bellew, Captain H. G. Raverty, 
deserve to be particularly mentioned. The itineraries collected by Dr. Leitner, as well as the 
local information gathered by him in 1866 and embodied in his Dardistan, Parts IT. and III, 
(1867—73), have been embodied in these Maps, and have largely improved their value. 
Childs, which is a blank, or nearly so, on the official maps published as recently as 1873, 
appears full of names ; and Kandié, a district to the West of the Indus, now for the first time 
makes its appearance on any map whatever. The information contained in a native map, 
a copy of which accompanies this volume, and which has been translated by Dr. Leitner, has 
been likewise used largely.” 

Acertainanalogy between an historical legend at Ghilghit,and one referring to Takht-i- 
bahi, also gives me the opportunity of republishing a now forgotten account of my excavation 
of sculptures in 1870, which seemed to me to represent a link in history, and in the history 
of art, to which only the name of ‘‘Greco-Buddhistic” could be applied ; a term which 
I accordingly was the first to use. I think that the photographs at the end of this volume 
strikingly illustrate the truth, as regards the influence of Greek art on Buddhistic sculpture, 
of Plutarch’s reference to Alexander the Great, xaraomelpas tiv 'Aciav ‘EAnuixois tédeot. I also 
append a Report, which was made to Parliament, on my labours and collection, as some 
explanation of the nature and difficulties of my work. 

I have now only to add that this edition is practically only an enlarged form of 
the Parts I., II., and III., which have already appeared at Lahore under the head of “ Results 
of a Tour in Dardistan.” There are only a hundred copies of this edition, which is intended 
for the exclusive use of scholars, for whose sake the considerable expense of maps has not 
been spared, a fact which may make them indulgent to the want of finish which characterises 
this work throughout. 
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EXTRACT FROM PREFACE TO PART I. 





As several years have passed since the publication of Part I. of Dardistan, an extract 
from its Preface may be useful in explaining the nature or the work on which I am engaged. 
“ The first volume “ The races and languages of Dardistan,” was composed under considerable 
difficulties, The Punjab Government could only afford me leave for the “ Special Mission” on 
which I was deputed, between the 6th of August and the 20th of October 1866. { Kashmir I 
had visited in 1865 and again in 1866. Ladak, &c., T had also alveady visited. ] During that 
period I had to make gencrally two, and sometimes three, marches a day, (from 15 to 35 miles| 
mostly on foot, over mbuntainous country, a portion of whicn was the scene of frontier war- 
fare. I found that the ferocity of the people of Dardistan had been exaggerated, but moving 


on unknown soil, I had to take every precaution, Three weeks also of the short leave which I 


had were devoted to searching after the remains of my friend Mr. Tf. Cowie, who, together 
with two followers, had perished on a tour through Tadak &., which I had terminated on the 
Ast of July of the same year. I may, however, say that whatever my contribution to philolo- 
cical science may be worth { Uiferal/y never wasted a single waking hour during my tonv. Sur- 
rounded by enemies, often thirsty, hungry and without shelter, T endeavoured to acquire from 
semi-savages what have hitherto been [with the exception of a few words] entirely unknown 
languages. The Dardus have no written character. After acqniring the most necessary words 
T used to put simple questions to my new acquaintances and endeavour to elicit the Gram- 
matical forms which I required in their replies. I need not dwell on the many disappointments 
which this endeavour entailed. Often when almost certain of a particular tense &e. &e., E would 
discover that my informants had either mistaken the question, been unable to answer it or had in 
reply made use of an idiom. Two Shins accompanied me to the Punjab where they stayed for 
a few months and to this circumstances Lowe the correction of the Shind portion of the book. 
(Since then another Gilgiti, four Kafirs and two Chilasis have entered my service). On th> 
whole, I am inclined to think that by far the greater portion of the book is eorrect. The 
arrangement, I am aware, is not systematic throughout, but I would beg my critics to remember 
that, even such as it is, it is a great improvement on the scattered Memos likely to be male by a 
traveller in those regions, Searcely back from the tow [ found myself in the midst of work. 
Fully occupied by official, editorial and other literary dutics it is not to be wondered at that the 


present work exhibits some sigus of a hasty performance.......... 


The spelling adopted in this book is generally as in German, but in consequence of want 
of sufficient or proper type the following signs:—, * or’ have often been made to do service for 
one another.* Imay state that “th” “ph “kh” are always to be veal diacritically. ( J 
encloses either the sentence in which the particular word referred to is contained or is a doubtful 


word. Signs of interrogation either mean that the word is very doubtful or that the explana- 
tion will be found further on.” 


ata ea 


sig atthe Lahore presses to accentuata all the words and 2 must, therefore, 
ition lo a possible fuwure ef literary case ia Lurope. 


* Tndecd there aro not enough “ signs” 
poatpoue the publicat.on of an accurate edi @ 


INTRODUCTION TO PART III. 


To any one interested in the remnants of an ancient civilization, the absorption of the 
Dard races which is now going on is naturally a melancholy event. The legends and songs which 
T collected at Gilgit in 1866 will not live for many generations after most of its inhabitants have 
been dispersed to more savage or more ‘“ orthodox” regions, or have completely come under 
foreign rule, The Muhammadan Affehans will encroach on the inhabitants of the Hindu Kush, 
till the last blue-eyed “* Kafir” girl has bean sold into slavery (perhaps by her own father as an 


act of propitiation of his Muslim neighbour) or till the monotony of Islam has smothered the 
national life which resisted the attacks of ‘Timur. 


The material which I have collected, although abundant, is not complete. I will, 
however, no longer delay its publication in the hope that more and more accurate information 
may yetreach me. Ifit does, I can always “add” “ explain” or “ coriect.” IfI do not 
hasten to publish the information which I still have, it may share the fate of the MSS. which 
exposure has already rendered illegible.* Circumstances may also arise which will leave these 
fragmentary records as the only ones, regarding races which are disappearing. The interests of 
science require that I should publish what I have, at whatever cost to an Author’s wish to offer 


something complete and in an attractive form. 


Therefore, rather than allow the material of 1866 to perish, to which I have had 
the opportunity of largely adding in 1872, [am compelled to publish it ( with the addition of 
copious notes) almost in the form in which I first committed it to writing. My official work is 
heavy and various, and I can obtain no leave from Government to elaborate the results of a 
mission on which it sent me in 1866, I am much indebted to the Jearned world for their recep- 
tion of Parts J. and II. of my Dardistan, some years ago, and am very grateful to those Societies 
and Savans in England who memorialized the Home Government in 1869 to grant me leave to 
finish my book, which undey present circumstances, can only come out in fragments and at 


uncertain periods. 


The unfortunate termination of Mr. Hayward’s mission has also influenced my de- 
cision to “ pablish ” as soon as possible. This gentleman, instead of being provided with Parts 
I. and II. of Dardistan, was forced into the position of being, in 1870, an original explorer on 
behalf of the Geographical Society, of what had, to a great extent, already been treated with 
considerable minuteness by myself in 1866. He was thus obliged to go over the same ground, 
as far as he could, in the very brief Vocabularies which he collected. He was not a philologist, but 
he might have studied with advantage my Dardu * Vocabularies and Dialogues” previous to start- 
ing on his expedition and then would have been enabled to have added something to our knowledge 


of one or the other of the Dard languages, It is not likely that Dardistan will soon again be 


* Some of my noter, which would have recalled observations, had I been able to write them oat in 1867, are now 
Toraningless to me. A few songs, &c., &c., written down in pencil, have become obliterated either by exposure during 'he tour 
or lapee of time, and if | wish to save the balk of the material which I have collected, I must be prepared to sacrifice any literary 
vanity which | mey heve and merely put my “ Dardistan "into a printed form for (ulure elaboration, either by myself or some 
other enquirer, 


visited, but in any case, it is necessary that future explorers should possess, a3 a starting point, all 
that has been collected by their predecessors, however imperfect that information may be, I believe 
however, that considering the difficulties of investigating the history &c. of semi-savage tribes, in- 
formation is afforded on all points of any importance in the following pages. I have to add that 
the Legends, Fables and a few pages of the Chapter on the “ Manners of the Dards ” have already 
been published in the “ Judian Antiquary.” 
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I, DARDU LEGENDS. 


[Committed to writing for the first lime in 1866 from the dictation of Dards. This race hus 


no written character of ils own.] 
A.—DEMONS=YATSH.* 


Demons are of a gigantic size, and have only one eye which is on the forehead. They 
used to rule over the mountains and oppose the cultivation of the soil by man. They often 
dragged people away into their recesses, Since the adoption of the Muhammadan religion, the 


Demons have relinquished their possessions, and only occasionally trouble the believers. 


They do not walk by day, but confine themselves to promenading at night. A spot 
is shown near Astor at a village called Bulent, where five large mounds are pointed out which have 
somewhat the shape of huge baskets. Their existence is cxplained as follows. A Zemindar 
[cultivator] at Grukét, a village further on, on the Kashmir road, had with great trouble sifted his 
grain for storing, and had put it into baskets and sacks. He then went away. The Demons came— 
five in number,—carrying huge leather sacks into which they put the grain. They then went to 
a place which is still pointed out and called “Gué Gutumé Yatsheyn gau boki,” or “lhe place of 
the demons’ loads at the hollow "—Gué being the Shina name for the present village of Grukét. 
There they brought up a huge flat stone—which is stil! shown—and made it into a kind of pan 
“ tawa ” for the preparation of bread. But the morning dawned and obliged thein to disappear ; 
they converted the sacks and their contents into earthen mounds which have the sbape of 


baskets and are still shown. 


1—THE WEDDING OF DEMONS, 


“A Shikari (sportsman) was once hunting in the hills, He had taken provisions with 
him for five days. On the sixth day he found himself without any food. Excited and fatigued 
by his fruitless expedition he wandered into the deepest mountain recesses, careless whither 
he went as long as he could find water to assuage his thirst, anda few wild berries to 
allay his hunger. Even that search was unsuccessful and, tired and hungry, he endeavoured 
to compose himself to sleep. Even that comfort was denied him, and nearly maddened with 
his situation he again arose and looked around him. It was the first or second hour of night 
and at a short distance he descried a large fire blazing a most cheerful welcome to the 
hungry, and now chilled, wanderer. He approached it quietly, hoping to meet seme other 
sportsman who might provide him with food. Coming near the fire he saw a very large 
aud curious assembly of giants eating, drinking and singing. In great terror he wanted 
to make his way back, when one of the assembly who had a squint in his eye got up for 
the purpose of fetching water for the others. He overtook him, and asked him 


*°Yalsh” means " bad” in Kashmiri. 


( 2) 


whether he was a “ child of man.” Half dead with terror he scarcely could answer 
that he was, when the Demon invited him to join them at the meeting which was described 
to bea wedding party. The Shikari replied “You are a Demon and will destroy me:” on 
which the spirit took an oath by the sun and the moon, that he certainly would not do go. 
He then hid him under a bush and went back with the water. He had scarcely returned 
when a plant was torn out uf the ground and a small aperture was made into which the giants 
managed to throw all their property, and, gradually making themselves thinner and thinner, 
themselves vanished into the ground through it. Oursportsman was then taken by the hand 
by the friendly demon, and, before he knew how, he himself glided through the hole and found 
himself in a huge apartment which was splendidly illuminated, He was placed in a corner, 
where he would not be observed. He received some food and gazed in mute astonishment on 
the assembled spirits. At last, he saw the mother of the bride taking her daughter’s head into 
her lap and weeping bitterly at the prospect of her departure into another household. Unable 
to control her grief, and in compliance with an old Shin custom she began the singing of the 


evening by launching into the following strains. 


SONG OF THE MOTHER. 


ORIGINAL. 
Ajjeyn Birani * mey palise, shikt sandy, 
(Thy) mother’s Birani! my little darling ornaments will wear, 
Inne Buldar Bitshe angai tapp bey hani, 
[Whilst] Here at Buldar Biitshe the heavens dark will become, 
Ndgeri Phall Tshdtshe Kani mirdéni in, 
The Nagari (of race) Phall Tshatshe of Khans the prince will come, 
Téyn Mirkdn médlose tshé gum bagéy, 
Thy Mirkan father-from new corn will be distributed. 
Sdtti Yabeo wey bo! Shadi Melik bojum théum. 
Seven rivers’ water be! Shadu Malik a going will make, 
Tey Miriann malo Tshe gi bage, 
Thy, Mirkann, father, Now ghee will distribute. 

TRANSLATION. 


“Oh Birani, thy mother’s own; thou little darling wilt wear ornaments, whilst to 
me, who will remain here at Buldar Butshe, the heavens will appear dark. The prince of Lords 
of P’hall Tshatshe race is coming from Nagyr and Mirkann, thy father, now distributes corn, 


{ as an act of welcome. ] 





® The father's name was Mir Khan. 

The daughter's ,, »  Birani. 

The bridegroom's name was Shadu Malik of Nagyr of Phall Tshatshe race and the place of (the wedding was 
Bulder Butshe. 


( 3 ) 
Be (as fruitful and pleasant) as the water of seven rivers, for Shadu Malik [the prince] 
is determined to start, and now thy father Mirkann is distributing ghee [as a compliment to 


the departing guest. | 


The Shikari began to enjoy the scene and would have liked to have stayed, but his 
squinting friend told him now that he could not be allowed to remain any longer. So he got up, 
but before again vanishing through the above mentioned aperture into the human world he took 
a good look at the Demons. T'o his astonishment he beheld on the shoulders of one a shawl, 
which he had safely left at home. Another held his gun; a third was eating out of his 
own dishes; some had his many-coloured stockings on, and another disported himself in 
Pidjamas [drawers] which he only ventured to put on, on great occasions. He also saw many ot 
the things that had excited his admiration among the property of his neighbours in his native 
village being most familiarly used by the Demons. He scarcely could be got to move away, 
but his friendly guide took hold of him and brought him again to the place where he had 
first net him. Oa taking leave he gave him three loaves of bread. As his village was far 
off he consumed two of the loaves on the road. On reaching bis home he found his father who 
had been getting rather anxious at his prolonged absence. To him he told all that had 
bappened and showed him the remaining loaf of which the old man ate half. His mother, 
a good housewife, took the remaining half and threw it into a large granary where, as it was 
the season of Sharé (autumn) a sufficient store of flour had been placed for the use of the 
family during the winter. Strange to say, that half loaf brought luck, for demons mean it 
sometimes kindly to the children of men and only hurt them when they consider themselves 
offended. he granary remained always full and the people of the village rejoiced with the 
family, for they were liked and were good people. It also should be told that as soon as 
the Shikari came home he looked after his costly shawl, dishes, and clothes, but he found all 
in its proper place and perfectly uninjured. On enquiring amongst his neighbours he also 
found that they too had not lost anything. He was much astonished at all this tillan 
old woman who had a great reputation for wisdom told him that this was the custom of 
demons and that they invariably borrowed the property of mankind for their weddings and as 
invariably restored it. On occasions of rejoicings amongst them they felt kindly towards 


mankind.” ‘Thus ends one of the prettiest tales that I have ever heard. 





2.—THE DEMON’S PRESENT OF COALS IS TURNED INTO GOLD. 


Something similar to what has just been related is said to have happened 
at Doyur on the road from Ghilgit to Nagyr. A man of the name of Phiko had a 
son, named Laskirr, who, one day, going out to fetch water was caught by a Yatsh 
Who tore up a plant [“ reeds "?} “ phurt” and entered with the lad into the fissure which was 


thereby created, He brought him to a large palace in which a number of goblins, male and female 


( 4) 


were diverting themselves, He there saw all the valuables of the inhabitants of his village, 
A wedding was being celebrated and the mother sang : . 
Gum bagé déy, Buduléy Khatini. 
Giim bagé déy, huh huba !! 
Gi bagé déy, Buduléy Khattinise. 
Gi bagé ddéy, huhd huh !! 
Matz bagé déy, Buduley Khatini. 
Motz bagé déy, huh’ huha !! 
Mo s i 3 &., &e, 
TRANSLATION. 
Corn is being distributed, daughter of Budul. 
Corn is being distributed, hurrah! huirah! (Chorus.) 
Ghee is being distributed, &c. Lc. (Chorus.) 
Meat is being distributed, &e. &. (Chorus,) 
Wine is being distributed, &. &e. dc. &e. (Chorus.) 





On his departure, the demon gave him a sackful of coals and conducted him, through the 
aperture made by the tearing up of the reed, towards his village. The moment the demon 
had left, the boy emptied the sack of the coals and went home, when he told his father what 
had happened. In the emptied sack they found a small bit of coal which as soon as they 
touched it became a gold coin, very much to the regret of the boy’s father who would have 


liked his son to have brought home the whole sackful. 


——— ee 


B.—" BARAI” ‘“ PERIS” “ FAIRIES.” 





They are handsome, in contradistinction to the Yatsh or Denaons, and stronger ; 
they have a beautiful castle on the top of the Nanga Parbat or Dyarmul (so called from being 
inaccessible), This castle is made of crystal, and the people fancy they can see it, They call 
it “ Shell-batte-kot ” or “Castle of Glass-stone.” 





1. THE SPORTSMAN AND THE CASTLE OF THE FAIRIES. 





Once a sportsman ventured up the Nanga Parbat. To his surprize he found 
no difficulty, and venturing farther and farther he, at last, reached the top. There he 
saw a beautiful castle made of glass and pushing one of the doors he enlered it, and 
found himself in a most magnificent apartment. Through it he saw an open space that 
appeared to be the garden of the castle, but there wasin it only one tree of excessive height 
and which was entirely composed of pearls and corals, The delighted sportsman filled his 
sack in which he carried his corn and left the place hoping to enrich himself by the sale of 
the pearls. As he was going out of the door he saw an innumerable crowd of serpents 


fullowing him. In his agitation he shouldered the sack and attempted to run, when a pearl fell 


(ob) 
out This ascrpentat once swallowed and disappeared. The sportsman, glad to get md of his 
pursuers at any price, threw pearl after pearl to them and in every case it had the desired effect. 
At last, only one serpent remained, but for her [ a fairy in that shape? ] he found no pearl and, 
urged on by fear, he hastened to his village Tarsing, which is at the very foot of the Nanga 
Parbat. On entering his house he found it in great agitation ; bread was being distributed to 
the poor as they do at funerals, for his family had given him up as lost. The serpent stilt 
followed and stopped at the door. In despair, the man threw the corn-sack at her, when lo! 
a pearl glided out, which was eagerly swallowed by the serpent which immediately disappeared. 
However, the man was not the same being as betore. He was ill for days aud in about a 


fortnight after the events narrated, died, for fairies never forgive a man who has surprised 


their secrets. 





9. THE FAIRY WHO PUNISHED HER HUMAN LOVER. 


It is not believed in Astor that fairies ever marry human beings, but in Ghilghit 
there is a legend to that effect. A famous sportsman, Kiba Lori, who never returned empty- 
handed from any excursion, kept company with a fairy to whom he was deeply attached. 
Once in the hot weather the fairy said to him not to go out shooting, during “ the seven days of 
the summer,” ‘Caniculars” which are called “ Barda,” and are supposed to be the hottest days 
in Dardistan. “Iam,” said she, ‘ obliged to leave you for that period and, mind, you do not 
follow me.” The sportsman promised obedience and the fairy vanished, saying that he would 
certainly die if he attempted to follow her. Our love-intoxicated Nimrod, however, could not 
endure her absence. On the fourth day he shouldered his gun and went out with the hope of 
meeting her. Crossing a range he came upon a plain where he saw an immense gathering of 
game of all sorts and his beloved fairy milching a “ Kill” (markhor] and gathering the milk into 
a silver vessel. Thenoise which Kibi Lori made caused the animal to start and to strike out with 
its legs, which upset the silver vessel. The fairy looked up, and to her anger beheld the 
disobedient lover. She went up to him and, after reproaching him, struck him in the face. 
But she had scarcely done so when despair mastered her heart, and she cried out in the deepest 


anguish, that “ he now must die within four days” ‘“ However,” she said, “do shoot one of these 
animals, so that people may not say that you have returned empty-handed.” The poor man 
returned crest-fallen to his home, laid down and died on the fourth day. 


C.—DAYALL = WIZARDS AND WITCHES. 


The gift of second sight or rather the intercourse with fairies is confined to a few families 
in which it is hereditary. The Wizard is made to inhale the fumes of a fire 
which is lit with the wood of the /shifi * (Panjabi=Padam) a kind of firwood which gives 
much smoke. Into the fire the milk of a white sheep or goat is poured. The wizard inhales 
the smoke till he apparently becomes insensible. He is then taken on the lap of one of the 


spectators who sings asong which restores him to his senses. In the meanwhile, a goat is 





* Elsewhere called ‘“ ¢shi.” 
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slaughtered and the moment tho fortune-teller jumps up, its bleeding neck is presented to 
him which he sucks as long as a drop remains, The assembled musicians then strike up 
a great noise and the wizard rushes about in the circle which is formed round him and 
talks unintelligibly. The fairy then appears at some distanc2 and sings, which, however, only 
the wizard hears. He then communicates her sayings in a song to one of the musicians who 
explains its meaning to the people. The wizard is called upon to foretell events and to give 
advice in cases of illness, &c. &c. The people believe that in ancicnt times these Dayalls 
invariably spoke correctly, but that now scarcely one saying in a hundred turns out to be 
true. Wizards do not now make a livelihood by their talent, which is considered its own 
reward. 


ee 


There are few Legends so exqnisite as the one which chronicles the origin 
or rather the rise of @hilghit, The traditions regarding Alexander the Great, which Vigne 
and others have imagined to exist among the people of Dardistan, are unknown to, at 
any rate, the Shind race, excepting in so far as any Munshi accompanying the Maharajah’s 
troops may, perhaps, accidentally have referred to in conversation with a Shin. Any 
such information would have been derived from the Sakandarnama of Nizdmi and 
would, therefore, possess no origina] value. There exist no ruins, as far as I have 
gone, to point to an occupation of Dardistan by the soldicrs of Alexander. The following 
legend, however, which not only lives in the memories of all the Shin people, whether they be 
Chilasis, Astoris, Ghilgitis, or Brokhpd | the latter as I discovered living actually side by 
side with the Baltis in Little Tibet] but which also an annual festival commemorates, is not 


devoid of interest from either an historical or a purely literary point of view. 





D.—HISTORICAL LEGEND OF THE ORIGIN OF GHILGHIT. 


‘Once upon a time there lived a race at Ghilghit whose origin is uncertain. Whether 
they sprang from the soil or had immigrated from a distant region is doubtful; so much is 
believed that they were Gayupi,=spontaneous, aborigines, unknown. Over them ruled a 
monarch who was a descendant of the evil spirits, the Yatsh, who terrorized over the world. His 
name was Shiribadatt, and he resided at a castle in front of which was a course for the perfor- 
mance of the manly game of Polo [described elsewhere ]. His tastes were capricious, and in 
every onc of his actions his fiendish origin could be discerned, The natives bore his rule with 
resignation, for what could they effect against a monarch at whose command even magic aids 
were placed? However, the country was rendered fertile, and round the capital bloomed attrac- 
tive gardens. 


“The heavens, or rather the virtuous Peris, at last grew tired of his tyranny, for he had 
crowned his iniquities by indulging in a propensity for cannibalism. This taste had been develop- 
ed by an accident. One day his cook brought him some mutton broth, the like of which he nad 
never tasted. After much inquiry as to the nature of the food on which the sheep had been 
brought up, it was eventually traced to an old woman, its first owner. She stated that her child 


(ats) 


and the sheep were born on the same day, and losing the former, she had consoled herself by 
suckling the latter. This was a revelation to the tyrant. He had discovered the secret of the 
palatability of the broth, and was determined to have a never-ending supply of it. So he ordered 
that his kitchen should be regularly provided with children of a tender age, whose flesh, when 
converted into broth, would remind him of the exquisite dish he had once so much relished. This 
cruel order was carried out. The people of the country were dismayed at such a state of things, 
and sought slightly to improve it by sacrificing, in the first place, all orphans and children of 
neighbouring tribes! ‘The tyrant, however, was insatiable, and soon was his cruelty felt by 
many families at Ghilghit, who were compelled to give up their children to slaughter. 


«Relief came at last. At the top of the mountain Ko, which it takes a day to ascend, and 
which overlooks the village of Doyur, below Ghilghit, on the other side of the river, appeared three 
figures. Tey looked like men, but much more strong and handsome. In their arms 
they carried bows and arrows, and turning their eyes in the direction of Doyur, they 
perceived innumerable flocks of sheep and cattle grazing on a prairie between that village 
and the foot of the mountain, The strangers were fairies, and had come [perhaps from Nagyr ?] 
to this region with the view of ridding Ghilghit of the monster that ruled over it. However, 
this intention was confined to the two elder ones. The three strangers were brothers, and none of 
them had been born at the same time, It was their intention to make Azru Shemsher, the youngest, 
Rajah of Ghilghit, and, in order to achieve their purpose, they hit upon the following plan. On the 
already noticed prairie, which is called Didingé, a sportive calf was gambolling towards and away 
from its mother. It was the pride of its owner, and its brilliant red colour could be seen from 
a distance. ‘Let us see who is the best marksman,’ exclaimed the eldest, and, saying this, he shot 
an arrow in the direction of the calf, but missed his aim. The second brother also tried to hit it, 
but also failed. At last, Azru Shemsher, who took a deep interest in the sport, shot his arrow, 
which pierced the poor animal from side to side and killed it. The brothers, whilst descending, 
congratulated Azru on his sportsmanship, and on arriving at the spot where the calf was lying, 
proceeded to cut its throat and to take out from its body the titbits, namely the kidneys, and the 
liver. 


‘They then roasted these delicacies, and invited Azru topartake of them first. He 
respectfully declined, on the ground of his y uth, but they urged him to do so, ‘in order,’ they 
said, ‘to reward you for such an excellent shot.’ Scarcely had the meat touched the lips of Azru 
than the brothers got up, and, vanishing into the air, called out, ‘Brother! you have touched 
impute food, which Peris never should eat, aud we have made use of your ignorance of this law, 
because we want to make you a human being * who shall rule over Ghilghit ; remain therefore at 
Doyur.’ Azru, in deep grief at the separation, cried, ‘ Why remain at Doyur, unless it be to 
grind corn?’ ‘Then,’ said the brothers, ‘go to Ghilghit,’ < Why,’ was the reply, ‘go to 
Ghilghit, unless it be to work in the gardens?’ ‘No, no,’ was the last and consoling rejoinder ; 


‘you will assuredly become the king of this country, and deliver it from its merciless oppressor.’ 








* Eating meat wae the process of “ incarnation." 
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No more was heard of the departing fairies, and Azru remained by himself, endeavouring to 
gather consolation from the great mission which had been bestowed on him. A villager met him, 
and, struck by his appearance, offered him shelter in his house, Next morning he went on the 
roof of his host’s house, and, calling out to him to come up, pointed to the Ko mountain, on 
which, he said, he plainly discerned a wild goat. The incredulous villager began to fear he had 
harboured a maniac, if no worse character; but Azru shot off his arrow, and, accompanied by the 
villager (who had assembled some friends for protection, as he was afraid his young guest might 
be an associate of robbers, and lead him into a trap), went in the direction of the mountain. 
There, to be sure, at the very spot that was pointed out, though many miles distant, was lying 
the wild goat, with Azru’s arrow transfixing its body. The astonished peasants at once hailed 
him as their leader, but he exacted an oath of secrecy from them, for he had come to deliver 
them from their tyrant, and would keep his incoguito till such time as his plans for the destruc. 
tion of the monster would be matured. 


“He then took leave of the hospitable people of Doyur, and went to Ghilghit. On 
reaching the place, which is scarcely four miles distant from Doyur, he amused himself by 
prowling about in the gardens adjoining the royal residence. There he met cne of the female 
companions of Shiribadatt’s daughter (goléin Hill Punjabi, Shadréy in Ghilghiti) fetching 
water for the princess: This lady was remarkably handsome, and of a sweet disposition. The 
companion rushed back, and told the young lady to look from over the ramparts of the castle at 2 
wonderfully handsome young man whom she had just met. The princess placed 
herself in a place from which she could observe any one approaching the fort- Her maid then 
returned, and induced Azru to come with her on the Polo ground, the “ Shavaran,” in front of the 
castle ; the princess was smitten with his beauty and at once fell in love with him. She then sent 
word to the young prince to come and see her. When he was admitted into her presence, he for 
a long time denied being anything else than a common labourer. At last, he confessed to being 
a fairy’s child, and the overjoyed princess offered him her heart and hand, It may be mentioned 
here that the tyraot Shiribadatt had a wonderful horse, which could cross a mile at every jump, and 
which its rider had accustomed to jump both into and out of the fort, over its walls. So regular were 
the leaps which that famous animal could take, that he invariably alighted atthe distance of 
«mile from the fort and at the same place. On that very day on which the princess had admitted 
young Azru into the fort, King Shiribadatt was out hunting, of which he was desperately fond, 
and to which he used sometimes to devote a week or two at a time. We must now return to Azru, 
whom we have left conversing with the princess. Azru remained silent when the lady confessed 
her love. Urged to declare his sentiments, he said that he would not marry her unless she bound 
herself to him by the most stringent oath; this she did, and they became in the sight of God as 
of they were wedded man and wife.” He then announced that he had come to destroy her father, 


and asked her to kill him herself. This she refused; but as she had sworn to aid him in every 





* The story of the famous horse, the love-making between Azru and the Princess, tho manner of their marriage and 
other incidents connected with the expulsion of the tyrant, deserve attention. 
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way she could, he finally induced her to promise that she would ask her father where his soul 


was. ‘Refuse food,’ said Azru, ‘for three or four days, and your father, who is devotedly fond of 
sk for the reason of your strange conduct; then say, ‘Father, you are often staying 


willa ; 
a ays at atime, and I am getting distressed lest something should happen 


away from me for several d 
to you; do reassure me by letting me know where your soul is, and let me feel certain that your 
life is safe” This the princess promised to do, and when her father returned refused food for 
several days. The anxious Shiribadatt made inquiries, to which she replied by making the 


already named request. The tyrant was fora few moments thrown into mute seen and 
finally refused compliance with her preposterous demand. The love-smitten lady went on 
starving herself, till at last her father, fearful for his daughter’s life, told her not to fret herself 
about him, as his soul was [of snow ?] in the snows, and that he could only perish by fire. The 
princess communicated this information to her lover. Azru went back to Doyur and the villages 
around, and assembled his faithful peasants. Them he asked to take twigs of the fir-tree or ¢shi, 
bind them together and light them—then to proceed in a body with the torches to the castle in a 
circle, keep close together, and surround it on every side. He then went and dug out a very 
decp hole, as deep as a well, in the place where Shiribadatt’s horse used to alight, and covered 
it with green boughs, The next day he rezcived information that the torches (aléz in Ghilghiti 
and Ldme in Astori) were ready. He at once ordered the villagers gradually to draw near the 


fort in the manner which he had already indicated. 


“King Shiribadatt was then sitting in his castle; near him his treacherous daughter, 
who was so soon to lose her parent. All at once he exclaimed, ‘1 feel very close; go 
out, dearest, and see what has happened’ The girl went out, and saw torches approaching'from a 
distance ; but fancying it to be something connected with the plans of her husband, she went back, 
and said it was nothing. The torches came nearer and nearer, and the tyrant became exceedingly 
restless, ‘ Air, air,’ he cried, ‘I feel very, very ill; do see, daughter, what is the matter.’ The 
dutiful lady went, and returned with the same answer as before. At last, the torch-bearers had 
fairly surrounded the fort, and Shiribadatt, with a presentiment of impending danger, rushed 
out of the room, saying ‘that he felt he was dying.’ He then ran to the stables and mounted 
his favourite charger, and with one blow of the whip made him jump over the wall of the castle. 
Faithful to its habit, the noble animal alighted at the same place, but alas! only to find itself 
engulphed in a treacherous pit. Before the King had time to extricate himself, the villagers had 
run up with their torches. ‘Throw them upon him,’ cried Azru. With one accord all the blazing 
wood was thrown upon Shiribadatt, who miserably perished. “Azru was then most enthusiasti- 
cally proclaimed as king, celebrated his nuptials with the fair traitor, and, as sole tribute, exacted 
the offering of one sheep, instead of that of a human child, annually from every one of the 


natives.* This custom has prevailed down to the present day, and the people of Shin, wherever 


* Possibly this legend is one of the causes of the uvfounded reputation of cannibalism which was given by Kashmiris 
andothers tothe Dards bofore 1866, and of which one Dardu tribe accuses auother, with which, even if it should reside ina 
neighbouring valley, it may have no intercourse. I refer elsewhere to the cuslom of drinking a portion of the blood of an 
enemy, to which my two Kafirs confessed. 
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they be, celebrate tLeir delivery from the rule of a monster, and the inauguration of a more 
humane Government, in the month preceding the beginning of winter--a month which they call 
Dawakié or Daykiéd—after the full moon is over and the new moon has set in. The day of this 
national celebration is called ‘nds tshil{,’ the ‘feast of firs’ The day generally follows four or 
tive days after the meat provision for the winter has been laid in to dry. A few days of rejoicing 
precede the special festivity, wbich takes place at night. Then all the men of the villages go 
forth, having a torch in their hands, which, at the sound of music, they swing round their heads, 
and throw in the direction of Ghilghit, if they are at any distance from that place; whilst the 
people of Ghilghit throw it indifferently about the plain in which that town, if town it may be 
called, is situated. When the throwing away of the brands is over, every man returns his 
house, where a curious custom is observed. He finds the door locked. The wife then asks: ‘ Where 
have you been all night? J won't let you come in now.’ Then her husband entreats her and says, 
‘I have brought you property, and children, and happiness, and anything you desire.’ Then, after 
some farther parley, the door is opened, and the husband walks in. He is, however, stopped by 
a beam which goes across the room, whilst all tne females of the family rush into an inner 
apartment to the eldest lady of the place. The man then assumes sulkiness and refuses to advance, 
when the repenting wife launches into the following song :— 


ORIGINAL. 
Mi tité shdbilés wd vaje tolyd. 
I ofthee gladam,oh Rajah’s presented with tolahs! 
Mi tile shabiles wi ashpa pani, 


5 $i ‘5 oh steed’s rider, 


- 


Mi tits shabilés wi tumdk — ginu, 


oh gun wearer, [Evidently a modern interpolation, ] 


”) » » 
Mi ihte shabilis wo kangdy ginu. 


oh sword wearer, 


» ” » 
Mi tute shabilés wo = tshapan banu 


oh mantle wearer. 


» ?) ” 
Mi tule shabilds sha mul dé ginum 
iy » »  Pleasure’s price giving I will buy. 


Mi tute shabilés, wo gamy —tshino. 
oh corn heap! 


” ” ” 


Shabiles sha mul de ginun. 
rejoicing pleasure’s price giving I will buy. 
Mu tute shabiles, wd — gidy loto. 

” ” ” oh ghee ball. 
Shabiles sha mul de ginun, 


Rejoicing pleasure’s price giving I will buy. 


a 
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TRANSLATION. 
Thou hast made me glad! thou favourite of the Rajah! 
Thou hast rejoiced me, oh bold horseman ! 
I am pleased with thee who so well usest gun and sword! 
Thou hast delighted me, oh thou who art invested with a mantle of honour! 
Oh great happiness! I will buy it all by giving pleasure’s price. 
Oh thou [nourishment to us] a heap of corn and a store of ghee! 


Delighted will I buy it all by giving pleasurc’s price! 


“Then the husband relents and steps over the partition beam. They all sit down, dinc 
together, and thus end the festivities of the ‘Nos.’ The little domestic scene is not observed at 
Ghilghit; but it is thought to be an essential element in the celebration of the day by people 
whose ancestors may have been retainers of the Ghilghit Raja Azru Shemsher, and by whom 


they may have been dismissed to their homes with costly presents. 
“The song itself is, however, well-known at Ghilghit. 


‘When Azru had safely ascended the throne, he ordered the tyrant’s place to be 
levelled to the ground. The willing peasants, manufacturing spades of iron, ‘Killi,’ flocked to 


accomplish a grateful task, and sang whilst demolishing his castle: 


ORIGINAL. 
Kiiro  téyto Shirt—ga—Badat dé kuréd 
[Iam] hard said Shiri and Badatt!* why hard ? 
Demm  Singéy Khoté hitro 


Dem Sing’s Khotd [is] hard 
Ni ishumfre kille téy réke phala them 
[With] this iron spade thy palace level Ido 

Tshaté! tito Shatshé Malika Demm Singéy 

Behold! thou Shatshé Malika Dem _ Singh's 

Khoté kurd na tshumare —killéyi 

Khoté hard; [with] this iron spade 

Ty rake — ga _—_ phalatém, tshaké ! 

Thy palace very Ilevel, behold! 

TRANSLATION, 

“(My nature is of a hard metal,’ said Shiri and Badatt. “Why hard? Z Khoto, the 
son of the peasant Dem Singh, am alone hardy; with this iron spade I raze to the ground thy 
kingly house. Behold now, although thou art of race accursed, of Shatsho Malika, I, Dem Singh’s 
son, am of a hard metal; for with this iron spade I level thy very palace; look out! look out!’ ”, 





* Elsewhere called “ Shiribadatt” in one namo. 
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During the Nauroz (evidently because it is not a national festival] and the Eed, none of 
these national Shin songs are sung. Eggs are dyed in different colours and people'go about amusing 
themselves by trying which eggs are hardest by striking the end of one against the end 
of another, The posseasor of the hard egg wins tke broken one. The women, however, 
amuse themselves on those days by tying ropes to trees and swinging themselves about on 


them. 


E.—LEGENDS RELATING. TO ANIMALS, 
1—A BEAR PLAYS WITH A CORPSE. 

It is said that bears, as the winter is coming on, are in the habit of filling their dens 
with grass and that they eat a plant, called “ ajali,” which has a narcotic effect upon 
them and keeps them ina state of torpor during the winter. After three months, when the spring 
arrives, they awake and go about for food. One of these bears once scented a corpse which he 
disinterred, It happened to be that of a woman who had died a few days before. The bear, 
who was in good spirits, brought her to his den where he set her upright against a stone and 
fashioning a spindle with his teeth and paws gave it to her intoone hand and placed some 
wool into the other. He then went on growling “mi-mfi-mii” to encourage the woman to 
spin. He also brought her some nuts and other provisions to eat. Of course, his efforts 
were useless, and when she after a few days gave signs of decomposition he ate her up in despair. 
This is a story based on the playful habits of the bear. 

2.—A BEAR MARRIES A GIRL. 
Another curious story is related of a bear, Two women, a mother and her little daughter, 


“ 


were one night watching their field of Indian corn “ makkay,” against the inroads of these 
animals. The mother had to go to her house to prepare the food and ordered her daughter to 
light a fire outside. Whilst she was doing this a bear came and took her away. He carried 
her into his den, and daily brought her to eat and to drink. He rolled a big stone in front of 
the den, whenever he went away on his tours, which the girl was not strong enough to remove. 
When she became old enough to be able to do this he used daily to lick her feet, by which they 
became swollen and eventually dwindled down to mere misshapen stumps, The girl, who 
had become uf age, had to endure the caresses of her guardian by whom she eventually became 
enceinte. She died in child-birth, and the poor bear after vain efforts to restore her to life 


roamed disconsolately about the fields. 
3.—ORIGIN OF BEARS. 


It is said that bears were originally the offspring of a man who was driven into 
madness by his inability to pay his debts, and who took to the hills in order to avoid his 


creditois.* 
4.—THE BEAR AND THE ONE-EYED MAN. 


The following story was related by a man of the name of Ghalib Shah residing at a 
village near Astor, called Parishing. He was one night looking out whether any bear had come 


into his “tromba” field.t| He saw that a bear was there and that he with his forepaws 








* The scrupulousness of the Gipsies in discharging such obligations, when contracted with a member of the same race, 
used to be notorious. 

+ Tromlna (o be made catable must be ground into flour, then boiled in water and placed in the “‘tshamiil” [in Astori] 
or“ poptish ” (Ghilgiti! a receptarle under the hearth and hns to be kept in this place for one night after which it is fit for 
use alter being roasted or put on atawa [pan] like a Chupalti (a thin cake of unleavened bread. ] 

“ baruo"' or tshitti barao=sour bardo "moéro barao=sweet barao | 
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alternately took a pawful of “tromba,” blew the chaff away and ate hastily, The man was 
one-eyed |shéo=blind ; my Ghilgiti used ‘Kyor,” which he said was a Persian word, but 
which is evidently Turkish ] and ran to his hut to get his gun. He came out and 
pointed it at the bear. The animal who saw this ran round the blind side of the man’s 
face, snatched the gun out of his hand and threw it away. The bear and the man 
then wrestled fot a time, but afterwards both gave up the struggle and retired. The 
man, after he had recovered himself went to look for the gun, the stock of which he found 
broken. ‘The match-string by which the stock had been tied to the barrel had gone on burning all 
night and had been the cause of the gun being destroyed. The son of that man still lives at 
the village and tells this story, which the people affect to believe. 


5.—WEDDING FESTLVAL AMONG BEARS. 


A Mulla, of the name of Lal Mohammad, said that when he was taken a prisoner into 
Chilas,* he and his escort passed one day through one of the dreariest portions of the mountains 
of that inhospitable region, ‘I'here they heard a noise, and quietly approaching to ascertain its 
cause they saw a company of bears tearing up the grass and making bundles of it which they 
hugged, Other bears again wrapped their headsin grass, and some stood on their hind-paws, 
holding a stick in their forepaws and dancing to the sound of the howls of the others. They 
then ranged themselves in rows, at each end of which was a young bear; on one side a male, 
onthe other a female. ‘These were supposed to celebrate their marriage on the occasion in 
question. My informant swore to the story and my Ghilgiti corroborated the truth of the 
first portion of the account, which he said described a practice believed to be common to 


bears. 


6.-THE FLYING PORCUPINE. 


There is a curious superstition with regard to an animal called ‘ Harginn,” which 
appears to b+ more like a porcupine thar anything else. It is covered with bristles; its back is of 
a red-brownish and its belly of a yellowish colour. That animal is supposed to be very 
danzerons, aad to contain poison in its bristles. At the approach of any man or animal it is 
sail to gather itself up for a terrific jump into the air, from which it descends unto the head 
of the intended victim. It is said to be generally about half a yard long and a span broad. 
Our friend Lal Mohammad, a saintly Akhunzada, but a regular Munchhausen, affirmed to have 
once met with a curivus incident with regard to that animal. He was out shooting one day when 
he saw a stag which seemed intently to lookin one direction, He fired off his gun, which 
however did not divert the attention of the stay. At last, he found out what it was that the stay 
was looking at. Jt turned out to be a huge “ITarginn,” which had swallowed a large Markhor 


with the exception of his horns! There was the poreupine out of whose mouth protraded the 


: * Almost every third man I met had, at some time or cther, been kidnapped and dragged off either to Chilas 
Chitral, Dadakhshan or Bukhara, The surveillance, however, which is exercised over prisoners. ns they aro being moved 
by goat-paths over mountains, cannot be o very effective one and, therefore, many of them eseape. Some of the Kashmir 
Maharajal’y Scpoys, who had invaded Dardistan, had been captured ant had escaped. They narrated Taany stories of 
the ferocity of theso mountaincers; e.g. that they used their caplives as firewocks, &e., &e., in order to enliven public 
gatherings. Even if this be true, there can be no doubt that the Sepoys retaliated in the liereest manner shearer they 


had an opportunity, and the only acts of barbarigw that eame under ay obsery. ri i ‘ i . 
: Uses , if vation, dur 5 
were commited by the invaders. re a ing the war with tho tribes in 1866, 
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head and horns of the Markhor!! My Ghilgiti, on the contrary, said that the Harginn was 2 
great snake “‘like a big fish called Nang.” Perhaps, Harginn means a monster or dragon, and 
is applied to different animals in the two countries of Ghilghit and Astor. 


7.—A FIGHT BETWEEN WOLVES AND A BEAR WHO WANTED TO DIG THEIR GRAVE. 


A curious animal something like a wolf is also described. The species is called “ Ko.” 
These animals are like dogs; their snouts are of a red colour, and are very long; they hunt in 
herds of ten or twenty and track game which they bring down, one herd or one Ka, as the case 
may be, relieving the other at certain stages. A Shikari once reported that he saw a large num- 
ber of them asleep. They were all ranged in a single long line. A bear approached, and by 
the aid of a long branch measured the line. He then went to some distance and measuring the 
ground dug it out to the extent of the line in length. He then went back to measure the 
breadth of the sleeping troop when his branch touched one of the animals which at once jumped 
up and roused the others. They all then pursued him and brought him down. Some of them 
harassed him in front, whilst one of them went behind him and sucked his stomach clean out 
ab ano. This seems to be a favourite method of these animals in destroying game, ‘They do not 


attack men, but bring down horses, sheep and game. 
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IL BUJONI = RIDDLES, PROVERBS AND FABLES. 


A. RIDDLES. 
THE NAVEL. 

1. Tishkoreya ushkirey halct. 

“The perpendicular mountain’s sparrow’s nest. 


The body’s sparrow’s hole.” 


A STICK. 
2. Méy ~~ sazig héyn, sireo peréyn, bas dérre pato ; bija,* 
my sister is at day [she] walks, at night door behind ; listen! 


“ Now listen! My sister walks in the day-time and at night stands behind the door =e 
As “Sas” “Sazik” also means a stick, ordinarily called “ Kunali” in Astori, the riddle means: 
‘[ have a stick which assists me in walking by day and which I put behind the door at night.” 

3. The Ghilgitis say  méy kéke tré pay ; dashtea”"—=my brother has three feet ; 


explain now.” This means a man’s two legs and a stick. 
A RADISH. 


4, Astori mid dédo dimm déwa-lék ; déyn sarpa-lok, buja. 
My grandfather’s body [is] in Hades ; his beard [is in] this world, [now] explain ! 


This riddle is explained by “ radish’’ whose body is in the earth and whose sprouts, 
compared to a beard, are above the ground. Remarkable above all, however, is that the 
unknown future state, referred to in this riddle, should be called, whether blessed or cursed, 
“Dawaldk” [the place of Gods] by these nominal Muhammadans, This world is called 
“ Sarpaldk.”=the world of serpents. “Sarpe” is also the name forman. “Lok” is “ place,” 
but the name by itsclf is not at present understood by the Shins. 


A HOOKA. 


5. Ge méy DADI ~— shishédy: = agar, ~—hipenu 

: ; A Hooka. 
my father’s mother on her head fire is burning, 
The top of the Hooka is the dadi’s or grandmother’s head. 


A SWORD. 


6. Iulding gotéo rut nikat 

“ Darkness from the house the female demon is coming out,” viz: “ out of the dark 
sheath the beautiful, but destructive, steel issues.” It is remarkable that the female Yatsh 
should be called “ Rui’. 


RED PEPPER. 


7. Lélo bakuré shd tsha lé he — bija! 
In the red sheep’s pen white young ones many are —~ attend! 


This refera to the Redpepper husk in which there are many white seeds. 


* Words inviting attention, such ae‘ listen,” “explain,” &c; &e., are generally put at the end of riddles. 
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B. PROVERBS. 
DOTAGE. 


To an old man people say. 
8. Té djarro mélo  shidung 


thou and old brains delivered, \. Vou are old and have got rid of your senses,” 


Id are y ea o iM f nT 
oO women ar ver muca dreaded and are accused of er ting misc] e wi erever 


they go- 
DUTIES TO THE AGED. 
‘“When young I gave 
away, now that I am old 


9, (Gh.*) Djuwanie keneru digasus, djarvelo betshumus t 
you should support me.” 


In youth’s time I gave, in old age I demand 


A BURNT CHILD, &c., &c. 


10. Zk damm agdru déddo dugiini shang thé / 


Once in fire you have been burnt, aseccond time take care! 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS, &., &c. 


ll. Ek Ihatsh latshek bilo bido donate — she. One rotten sheep spoila 
the whole flock. 


One bad sheep if there be, to thewhole flock is an insult. 
12. Ek khatsho mantijo budote sha = ove bad man is to all aon insult. 


ADVICE TO KEEP GOOD COMPANY. 
13. A. Mishto manijo—katshi béyto, to mishto sitshé 


Katsho manujo—katshi béyto, to katsho sitshe 
When you [ who are bad? are sitting near a good mau you learn good things. 
” ”» o » bad ” ” » bad +4 


This proverb is not very intelligible, if literally translated. 


” ” 


DIMMI CON CHI TU PRATICHI, &c, &c. 
14. Tis méte rd: mey shughulo ro hun, mas tute rdm: tu ko hanu =“ Tell me 


« my friend is such and sucha one, I will tell you who you are,” 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


arr . , ov, site: Ody 
15. Shéharé kéru gd shing shim — thé — konn tshint tey tshint — teyann. 


“Into the city he went horns to place (acquire ), but ears he cut thus he did. 


‘ He went to acquire horns and got his ears cut off.” 


HOW TO TREAT AN ENEMY. 


Di dé, putsh keh" give the daughter and cat the son,” is a Ghilgit proverb with 


regard tu how oue ought to treat an enemy. The recommendation given is: “marry your 


’ Eby which you get a male's head which is more 








daughter to your foe and then kill him,’ 











® The abbreviations “G@." and “A.” stand respective'y fer“ in the Ghi'hiti dialect” and “in the Astori dialect.” 


Cc. FABLES. 


The woman and the hen. 





16, Eyk tshéckeyn hokdi ek asiili ; sése séni thil\ hané) déli ; seishdy-se Fokdite 
zannd ldo wh ; tule dts déy thé; se ékhenu lang bili ; kokéi = dér 
( food, grain ) eggs two giving does; this one rid got; the hen’s stomach 


pay, may. 
bursting, died. 


Mora. :—Andsey mani ant hani. 
Léo arém thé dpejo lang dilé. 
Much to gain thelittle lost becomes 
TRANSLATION. 


A woman hada hen ; it used to Jay one golden egg ; the woman thought that if she 
gave much food it would lay two eggs; but she lost even the one, for the hen died, its stomach 


bursting. Monat. People often lose the little they have by aspiring to more. 





17, THE SPARROW AND THE MOUNTAIN. 
‘“A sparrow who tried to kick the mountain himself toppled over.” 
Shuntilur-se ishishe—siiti pijja dem thé = nére go. 


The sparrow with the mountain kicked fall went Sf 





18. THE BAT SUPPORTING THE FIRMAMENT. 


The bat is in the habit of sleeping on its back It is believed to be very prond. 
It is supposed to say as it ltes down and stretches its legs towards heaven, ‘ This I do 
so that when the heavens fall down I may be able to support them.” 


Tilted rate sito—to pey hinte —angdi — wart theun ; angi 
A bat at night sleeping its legs upwards heaven—ward does; the heavens 
walt — to pey—gr sanarem theun. 


when falling with my fect uphold I will. 


* Not very many years tho Albani i i - : . : 
they’ head vobbed oe She thks ies ile in attacking shepherds used to consider themselves victorious if 
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19, # icked in ei 
NEVER WALK BEHIND A HORSE OR BEFORE A KING” as you will get kicked in either case. 
ashpe patant né bé; rajé mutshant née bd. 


horse behind not walk; raja in front not walk. 





20. UNION IS STRENGTH. 

“A kettle can not balance itself ou one stone; on three, however, it does,” 

Ey piitsh ! &hk gutur-yd déh mé quriyein ; tré* gutirey & dec gureyn 

Oh son! one stone on a kettle not stops; three stones on a kettle stop. 

The Ghilghitis instead of “ ya "= “upon "say “ dja.” 

“Gutur ” is, T believe, used for a stone [ ordinarily “batt” J only in the above proverb. 

21, THE FROG IN A DILEMMA. 

“If I speak, the water will rush against my mouth, and if I keep silent I will die 
bursting with rage.” 

This was said by a frog who was in the water and angry at something that occurred. 
Ifhe croaked, he would be drowned by the water rushing down his throat, and ifhe did not croak 
he would burst with suppressed rage. This saying is often referred to by women when they are 
angry with their husbands, who may, perhaps, beat them, if they say anything. A frog is called 
manok.” 

Tés thém—to dze—jyat wey bojé =; ne them to py muos 

Voice I do—if mouthin water will come ; not do, then bursting Iwill die. 


22, THE FOX AND THE UNIVERSF. 
When a man threatens a lot of people with impossible menaces, the reply often 


is “ Don’t act like the fox “Léyn ” who was carried away by the water. A fox one day fell 
into a river: as he was swept past the shore he cried out, “ The water is carrying off the 


universe.” The people on the banks of the river said, “ We can only see a fox whom the 


river is drifting down.” 





23. THE FOX AND THE POMEGRANATE. 
Ldyn dani né utshatte somm tshamm thi: tshirko — hani. 
The fox the pomegranate not reached on account sour, spitting, sour it is. 
“The fox wanted to eat pomegranates : ashe could not reach them, he went toa distance 
and biting his lips [as “tshimm” was explained by an Astori although Ghilgitis call it 
“ tshappé,] spat on the ground, saying, they are too sour.” I venture to consider the con- 


duct of this fox more cunning than the one of “sour grapes” memory. His biting his lips 
and, in consequence, spitting on the ground, would make his disappointed face really look as 


if he had tasted something sour. 


s  Tré "=" three " is pronounced like “ (shé.” 
+ Ae = (Ghilgiti) mouth; aru = in the mouth; Azeju = ngainst the mouth. 


Aze = ( Astori) Szeru= in the mouth; azeju = és iw 
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III. SONGS. 


THE GILGIT QUEEN AND THE MOGULS. 


1.—Gilyiti Song. 

Once upon a time a Mogul army came down and surrounded the fort of Gil- 
git. At that time Gilgit was governed by a woman, Mirz¢y Juwari * by name. She was the 
widow of a Rajah supposed to have been of Balti descent. The Lady seeing herself surrounded 
by enemies sang : 

I. 
Oh [daughter of ] Mirza, Juwari ! 


ll 


Mirzéy Juwari! 


Shakeréy pial; dara [ Thou arta] sugar cup; in the 


world [ thy ] light has shone 


Dunya sang taréye 


II. 
Abi Khann +} djalo = Abi Khan [my son] was born 
Lamiyi tey ! latshar taro = [I thy mother] am thy sacrifice ; the morning star 
Nikato = has risen 


The meaning of this, according to my Gilgiti informant, is: Juwari laments that “I, the 
daughter of a brave King, am only a woman, a cup of pleasures, exposed to dangers from any one 
who wishes to sip from it. To my misfortune, my prominent position has brought me enemies. 
Oh, my dear son, for whom I would sacrifice myself, I have sacrificed you! Instead of preserv- 


ing the Government for you, the morning-star which shines on its destruction has now risen 


on you.” 


SONG OF DEFIANCE. 
2.—Gilgiti War Song. 
In ancient times there was a war between the Rajahs of Hunza and Nagyr. Muko and 
Bako were their respective Wazeers. Muko was killed and Biko sang : 
Gilgiti. 
Ala, mardaney, Bako-se: ma shos they! 
Miko-se: ma shos they! 
Bako-ga din sajjéy 
Miko mayaro they 
English. 
Hurrah ! warriors, Bako [says]: Z will do well 
Muko [also says] Z will do well 
And Bako turned out to be the lion 
[Whilst] Muko was [its prey], a [mere] Markhor [the wild « snake-eating”’ goat. 


* ( Her father was a Mirza and she was, therefore, called Mirzé 
t Khao is pronounced Khanna for the sake of the metre, va 
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LAMENT FOR THE ABSENT WARRIOR BY HIS MOTHER. 
3.— Another Gilgiti War Song. 

Biyashtéyn ning Kashiru 

A. Paradise [is the lot of whoever is struck by] the bullet of Kashiru ? 

Gou, nélli,* dje Sahibe Khann 

He has gone, my child, mother of Sahibe Khann [to the wars], 

Suregga karé wey jill bey ? 

And the sun whencoming will it shining become ? 

(When will his return cause the sua again to shine for me! ?) 

Mutshitshul shong putéye 

Of Mutshutshult the ravine he has conquered 

Hiyokto bijéy, lamayi 

Yet my soul is in fear, oh my beloved child, [literally : oh my sacrifice] 

Ardim Doldja yujéy 

To snatch [conquer] Dolojat is [yet necessary=has yet to be done. | 

TRANSLATION. 

“The bullet of Kashiru sends many to Paradise. He has gone to the wars, oh my 
child and mother of Sahib Khan! Will the sun ever shine for me by his returning? It is 
true that he has taken by assault the ravine of Mutshutshul, but yet, oh beloved child, my 
soul is in fear for his fate, as the danger has zo passed, since the village Doloja yet remains to be 


conquered.” 


4.—THE SHIN SHAMMI SHAH. 





Old National Shina Song. 


Shammi Shak Shailingéy mitojo. 
Shammi Shah Shaiting, from his courtyard. 


Djille tshdye —diiloe dén. 

The green fields’ birds promenade they give. 

Nyé tziréye — tshayole hoy bijéy. 

They (near) twitter birds who fears ?* 

Témi tom shiudoke dén 

From tree to tree a whistle they give. 

Alldatey potsheyn mitojo. 

Alldat’s grandson’s from the courtyard. 
Djatte tshaye diloe dén, 


The green fields birds proménade give. 


* Term of familiarity ured in calling a daughter Vide “ familior appellations ” Part II. 
+ Mutshutshul ia a narrow pass lending from Gakutsh to Yassen 
+ Doluja isa village ahead of Mutshutshul, 
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Nyé tziréye  tshayote kby bijey. 
They twitter birds who fears ? * 
shiudoke den. 


Tomi tom;, 
From tree to tree ;: a whistling they give. 
Shammi Sha Shaithing was one of the founders of the Shin rule. His wile, although 


she sees her husband surrounded by women anxious to gain his good graces, rests secure in the 
knowledge of his affections belonging to her and of her being the mother of his chilldren. She, 
therefore, ridicules the pretensions of her rivals, who, she fancies, will, at the vtmost, only have a 
temporary success. In the above still preserved song she says, with a serene confidence, not 


shared by Indian wives. 


TRANSLATION. 
“In the very courtyard of Shammi Sha Shaiting. 
“ The little birds of the field flutter gaily about. 
“ Hear how they twitter; yet, who would fear little birds, 
“ That fly from tree to tree giving [instead of lasting love] a gay whistle? 
“In the very courtyards of Alldat’s grandson these birds flutter gaily about, yet 


who would fear them ? 


“ Hear how they twitter, &. &c. &e. 


5.—A WOMAN’S SONG. 


—_— 


[THE DESERTED WIFE AND THE FAITHLESS HUSBAND.] 


THE WIFR, 
Mey kukiri Patan gayta béyto djck tin ? 
My kakuri Fathao going he sat what am I to do? 
Pipi batzisse gardo dén; miso tshish. 
Aunt! from the family he absence has given; I cocoon. 
Ga sikkine qati bring bdleo dés ; 
And coloured silk spinning = animal bind do=could. 
Mis dudélo tshiié bild ! 
My milk-sweet late has become ! 


THE HUSBAND. 


Ani Azari reyt 

That Azari, |is] a Deodar cedar |?] 

Rajsy, na séimmo? ani Azareo rok bilés. 
Kingly, _ is it not so [my] love! That Azari illness I have. 


* [To fear is conatrued with the Dative. 


+ More probably “rey” is the pine called the Picea Webbiana, 
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Ani Waztreyn shuyi gas-mall, no sommo ! 
This Wazir’s child princess, not [so] love ? 
alli dapijo gi bem ; ani pdr tshisheyn 

Then from my waist (girdle) taking I’llsit; this beyond the mountains, 
Siri 10ar tshisheyn djondji* tzde bijote. 
Sun this side’s mountain birch tree (?) to you both. 
Somm tshinem ; ant shéd godreyn kint — ga 
Alike I love ; This white hawk black = and 
Tshikki méy bega beth ; bali pashéo 

fragrant bag mine being sit ; Then on my turban 
gt beyim. 


wearing T will sit, 


[ “ Tshikki” is a black fragrant matter said to be gathered under the wing-pits of the 
hawk ; “djénji” is, to me, an unknown tree, but I conjecture it to be the birch tree. “ Gag ” 


is @ princess and “mal” is added for euphony.] 


TRANSLATION OF “A WOMAN'S SONG.” 


The deserted wife sings:—My Pathan! oh kukiri, far away from me has he made 
ahome; but, aunt, what am I to do, since he has left hisown! ‘The silk that Ihave been 
weaving during his absence would be sufficient to bind all the animals of the field. Oh, how 


my darling is delaying his return ! 


The faithless Husband sings :—{My new love] Azari is like a royal Deodar ; is it not so, 
my love ? for Azari I am sick with desire. She is a Wazcer’s princess ; is it not so, my love? 
Let me put you in my waist. The sun on yonder mountain, and the tree on this nigh 
mountain, ye both I love dearly, 1 will recline when this white hawk and her black fragrant 
tresses become mine ; encircling with them my head I will recline [in happiness. ] 


6.—THE JILTED LOVER’S DREAM. [In tak Asrtorr Diatact.] 





Tshunni nazdik = mulayi.t 
(Oh) Little delicate [ maid ] girl ] woman. 
Baréyo béro, na [na? is it? is it not so? ma seems generally to be 
The husband old _ is, [is he not ?] mere exclamation. } 
Hapotok thyayé —gé. 
With a bear done it going, [you have “ been and gone and done it.”) 


Sémmi ralijo 





* Part IT. » 16 gives the following for “ Birch.” * Birch #='"\jénji ( tho white bark of which is used for 
paper) in Resbaatt shee it is called the book-tree “ Burus kull’ lit : Burus=the book ; kill=plant, tree. 


+(“ Mulayi” for woman is not very respectful.; womon are generally addressed as “kaki " sister, or ‘dbi a 
danghter.} 


In the sleep of night 
SOmmi shakejo 
The sleep from the arm. 
Mey nish — harayé gé. 
My sleep awake has gone. 

Mashaq phirt phit talésto 
Turning round again opening hastily I saw. 
Méy — laktéy —_—ptribann tshitsho  haun. 
My darling waistband variegated was. 
Datshino —_hata,jo aina gant. 

Right hand-from mirror taking, 
Tshakéoje wazee. 

Looking she came. 

Nu kabbo  hata-jo surmd gint. 
Yhis left hand-from antimony taking, 
Paléoje wazze. 


Applying she came. 


The above describes the dream of a lover whose sweetheart has married one older 
than herself; he says : 


TRANSLATION. 


“ That dear delicate little woman has a frightful old husband. 


“ Thou hast married a bear! In the dead of night, resting on my arm, 


“My sleep became like waking. Hastily I turned and with a quick glance saw 


“ That my darling’s waistband shone with many colours, 
“‘ That she advanced towards me holding in ber right a mirror into which she looked, 
* That she came near me applying with her left the antimony to her eyes.” 


7.—Modern Astori Song. 


This Song was composed by Raja Baliadur Khan, now at Astor, who fell in love with 
the daughter of the Rajah of Hunza to whom he was affianced. When the war between 
Kashmir and Aunza broke out, the Astoris and Hunzas were in different camps; Rajah 


Bahadur Khan, son of Raja Shakul Khan, of the Shiah persuasion,* thus laments his 
misfortunes : 


Lotshiko sahiin ken 
Early in morning’s time 
nimédz thé duwa them 
{ usual | prayers done supplication I make 





© The people of Astor are mostly Sunnis, and the Gilgitis mostly Shiahs ; the Childsie aro all Suanie 


Qabil thé, Rahima 
Accept, oh merciful [ God ] 
Garibey duwa 
of the poor the prayer. 
Don mahi—yeen 
(her] teeth [are] of fish bone = like ivory, 
dim — puru—yeen 

her] body [like a] reed * 

tshamitye tshiké hane 


{ber hair musk is. 


me armdn tite  hane »» Chorus falls in with 
My longing to you is we “hat, hai, armdn bulbil=" 
Bulbil shakar .. “oh, ob, the longing 
[Oh] nightingale sweet ! ... [for the] nightingale!” + 
TRANSLATION. 


After having discharged my usual religious duties in the early morning, I offer 
a prayer which, oh thou merciful God, accept from thy humble worshipper. [ Then, thinking 
of his beloved.] | Her teeth are as white as ivory, her body as graceful as a seed, her hair 
is like musk. My whole longing is towards you, oh sweet nightingale. 


Thorus. Alas, how absorbing this longing for the nightingale. 
8. GURAIZI SONGS. 


This district used to be under Ahmad Shah of Skardo, and has since its conauest by 
Ghulab Singh come permanently under the Rajah ot Kashmir. Its possession used to be the 
apple of discord between the Nawabs of Astor and the Rajahs of Skardo, It appears never to 
have had a real Government of itsown. The fertility of its valleys always invited invasion. Yet 
the people are of Shini origin and appear much more nranly than the other subjects of 
Kashmir. Their loyalty to that power is not much to be relied upon, but it is probable that 
with the great intermixture which has taken place between them and the Kashmiri Mussulmans 
for many years past, they will become equally demoralized ‘The old territory of Guraiz used in 
former days to extend up to Kuyam or Bandipur on the Wular Lake. The women 
are reputed to be very chaste, and Colonel Gardiner told me that the handsomest women in 
Kashmir came from that district. To me, however, they appeared to be tolerably plain, although 
rather innocent-looking, which may render them attractive, especially after one has 
seen the handsome, but sensual-looking, women of Kashmir. ‘he people of Guraiz are 
certainly very dirty, but they are not so plain as the Childsis. At Guralz three languages are 
spoken: Kashmiri, Guraizi (a corruption of the Shina dialect), and Panjabi—the latter on 





® A reed which grows in the Ghilghit country of white or red colour. 


+ It is rather unusual to find the nightingale representing the beloved. She ia gencrally “the rose” and the lover 
“the nightingale.” 
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account of its occupation by the Maharajah’s officials. I found some difficulty in getting a 
number of them together from the different villages which compose the district of Guraiz, the 
Arcadia of Kashmir, but I gave them food and money, and after I got them into a good 
humour they sang: 
GURAIZI HUNTING SONG. 


GURAIZI. ENGLISH. 


Pére tshaké, gazari meydru. 


Beyond, look ! a fine stag. Look beyond ! what a fine stag! 


Chorus. Pére tshaké, djok maardke dey. == Chorus.—Look beyond ! how gracefully he 
Beyond look how he struts ! strats. 
- “ bhapilvi bay bdro. — Look beyond ! he bears twelve loads 
shawl wool 12 loads. of wool]. 
Chorus. 3 » 6k maarake dey == Chorus.—Look beyond! how gracefully he 
how he does strut ! struts. 
. doni shilélu, = Look beyond ! his very teeth are of 
mo [his] teeth are of crystal, crystal, 
Lglass.} 
Chorus. ‘ djok maardke dey = Chorus.—Look beyond ! how gracefully he 
struts. 


This is apparently a hunting song, but seems also to be applied to singing the 
praises of a favourite. 


There is another song, which was evidently given with great gusto, in praise of Sheir 
Shah Ali Shah, Rajah of Skardo.* That Rajah, who is said to have temporarily conquered 
Chitral, which the Chilasis call Tshatshél,} made aroad of steps up the Atsho mountain 


which overlooks Bunji, the most distant point reached before 1866 by travellers or the Great 


Trigonometrical Survey. From the Atsho mountain Vigne returned, “ the suspicious 


Rejah of Gilgit suddenly giving orders for burning the bridge over the Indus.” It is, 
however, more probable that his Astori companions fabricated the story in order to 
prevent him from entering an unfriendly territory in which Mr. Vigne’s life might have 
been in danger, for had he reached Biiaji he might have known that the Indus never 
was spanned by a bridge at that or any neighbouring point. The miserable Kashmiri 
coolies and boatmen who were forced to go up-country with the troops in 1866 were, some 


of them, employed, in rowing people across, and that is how I got over the Indus at Banji ; 
however to return from this digression to the Guraizi Song: 





6 _* Possibly Ali Sher Khan, alao called Ali Shah] the father of Ahmed Shab, the successful and popular Raja of Skard 
in tho Sikh days—or else the great Ali Sher Khun, the founder of the race or caste of the blakpon Rujahs of Skardo. “He 
built a great stone aqueduct from tho Satpur stream whi 


ch algo backed up a quantity of useful soil against inundations. 
+ Murad was, I 


; Delieve, t t Ss ‘ doit N : A 
bridgo near tho Chitral fork. 4 ho first Skardo Rajah who conquered Gilgit. Nogyr, Honea and Chitral. He built a 


. ho Traces of invasion from Little Tibet ¢xist in Dardistan. A uum istoric 
occurring at dillerent periods, seem to be mixed up in this song, = " a a ce nee 
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PRAISE OF THE CONQUEROR SHEIR SHAH ALI SHAH, 
Guraizi. English. 
9, Sheir Shah Ali Shah Sheir Shah Ali Shah. 

Nomega djong I wind myself round his name.* 
K3& kolo shing phuté 
Djar sintsho taréga 
Kane Makponé 
Kano nom mega djong 


| 


He conquering the crooked Lowlands, 


Made them quite straight, 
The great Khan, the Makpon. 
I wind myself round the Khan’s name. 


Ko Tshamiigar bésh phuté = He conquered bridging over [the Gilgit river] 

below Tshamdgar. 

Sart sintsho taréga = And made all quite straight. 

I believe there was much morn of this historical song, but unfortunately the paper on 
which the rest was written down by me as it was delivered, has been lost together with other 
papers. 

“ Tshamigar, ” to which reference is made in the song, is a village on the other side 
of the Ghilgit river on the Nagyr side. It is right opposite to where I stayed for two nights 
under a huge stone which projects from the base of the Niludar range ou the Ghilgit side. 


There were formerly seven forts at Tshamugar. A convention had been made between 
the Rajah of Ghilgit and the Rajah of Skardo, by which Tshamugar was divided by the two 
according to the natural division which a stream that comes down from the Batkér mountain 
made in that territory. Thepeople of Tshamugar, impatient of the Skardo rule, became all 
of them subjects to the Ghilgit Rajah, on which Shere Shah Ali Shah, the ruler of Skardo, 
collected an army, and crossing the Makpon-i-shagaront at the foot of the HaramQsh mountain, 
came upon Tshamugar and diverted the water which ran through that district into another 
direction. This was the reason of the once fertile Tshamugar becoming deserted ; the forts 
were raized to the ground. There are evidently traces of a river having formerly run through 
Tshamugar. The people say that the Skardo Raja stopped the flow of the water by throwing 
quicksilver into it. ‘This is probably a legend arising from the reputation which Ahmad Shah, 
the most recent Skardo ruler whom the Guraizis can remember, had of dabbling in meditine 


and sorcery.§ 


CHILASI SONGS. 
[The Chilasis have a curious way of snapping their fingers, with which practice they 


accompany their songs, the thumb running up and down the fingers as on a musical instrument. ] 





* Tho vencration for the namo is, of course, nlso partly due to the fact that it means“ tho lion of Ali” 
Muhammad's son-in-law, to whoso memory tho Shiah Mussulmansa aro so devotcdly attached. The Littlo Tibetans ero 
almost all Shiaks, 


+ “Ser” is Aetori (cr Gilgiti ' Djor.” 


¢ Tho defile of tho Makpon-i-Shang—Rong, whero the Indos river makes = endden turn southward and below 
which w# receires the Gilgit river. 


§ The Shish Rajaba of Skardo believed themselves to be under the special protection of Ali. 
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. 10.—CHILASI. 
Ti hin Gitshere bédje shmmo dimm bamém 
Mey shabinni pashaloto dewa salam daute 
Ris ; Aje géje bémto méy diddi aje nush 
Harginn Ztie déy mo bejémos 
Samat Kh4ney sdni mé bashémm tutak 


Miuga deyto ; mé dabtar dem a 
al. 


A. Tshekdn thénn ; tikki wéy nush, oh Berader 
Adin; thon; madéy nush ; ey Berader 
B. Hamivey tshfiki, puki thas, palitos 
Ni ratey 16 ne béy, oh Berader ! 





The last word in each sentence, as is usual with all Shin songs, is repeated at the be- 
ginning of the next line. I may also remark that I have accentuated the words as pronounced 
tn the songs and not as put down in my Vocabulary. 


TRANSLATION. 
Message to a Sweetheart by a friend. 


You are going up to Gitshe, oh my dearest friend, 

Give my compliment and salute when you see my hawk. 

Speak to her. I must now go into my house ; my mother is no more 
And I fear the sting of that dragon,* my step-mother— 

Ob noble daughter of Samat Khan ; I will play the flute 

And give its price and keep it in my bosom. 


The second song describes a quarrel between two brothers who are resting after a march 


on some hill far away from any water or food wherewith to refresh themselves. 


“" Younger brother. 


Aq I to eat now, what am I to say, there is, oh my brother, neither bread nor water. 


Am I to fetch some [water], what am I to say, there is no masak, [ a water-skin J 
ob my brother! 


Elder brother. 


The lying nonsense of Hamir (the younger brother ) wounds me deeply ( tears off the 
skin of my heart.) 


There will be no day to this Jong night, oh my brother!” 
12.-THE TRANSITORINESS OF THIS WORLD. 


Ké.sa, mosé diok rdum 
Brother | I what am to say ? 


—_ 


* Tho “ Wfargiun ” a fabulous anima) mentioned elsewhere. 
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Mey dasega né bey 
My choice it is not 
Tabam aresa déro 
In the whole of the present time 
Médje lashga né béy 
To mo shame is not 
Dajdla ‘ éle jilto 
The next world near has come 
Jako udasdéne han. 
People despairing will be 


Qnd Verse. 
Watan dara zar 


In my country famous 

Tu mashahire billé 

You famous have become 

Ash bajini dégi barri musafire 
To-day to get you prepared on a great journey 
Zari méjo lai langtddimije 

Openly me much pains 

Djlll mey hawallt 

My soul is in your keeping 

Stn gatida phine 

The river is flowing, the large flower 
Suda chogarong 

Of silver colour.? 





A PRAYER OF THE BASHGELI KAFIRS. 
{ In the Kaldsha dialect | 


The ideas and many of the words in this prayer were evidently acquired by my twe 


Kafirs on their way through Kashmir. 
Khuda, tandrusti dé 
prushkdri rozi de 
abatti kari 
dewalat man. 

Tu ghéna asas 

tshik intara 

tehik tu faid4 kdy asas. 
Sat as man ti 


Stru suri mastruk métshe dé 





* The beautiful songs of “ My little darling ornaments will wear.” “Corn is being distributed.” “I will give 
pleasure’s price.” “ My metal is hard” “‘ Come out, oh daughter of the hawk.” will be 


37, of this pamphlet respectively and need not therefore be quoted in this place. 





found on pages 2, 4, 10, 11 and 
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IV. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, 


(a.) AMUSEMENTS. 


The Chaughan Bazi or Hockey-on-horseback, so popular everywhere north of Kashmir, 
aud which is called Polo by the Baltis and Ladakis, who both play it to perfection. and es 
manner which I shall describe elsewhere, is also well known to the Ghilghiti and Astori BRN 
sions of the Shina people. On great general holydays as well as on any special eee of 
rejoicing, the people meet on those grounds which are mostly near the ares villages and 
pursue the game with great excitement and at the risk of casualties. The first day I was 


at Astor, 
like a famous player of the same name at Mardo, was passionately fond of the game, and had 


I had the greatest difficulty in restoring to his senses a youth of the name of Rustem Ali 
who, 
been thrown from his horse. The place of meeting near Astor is called the Eedgah. The 
same is called ‘Torr in Astor, and the grounds for playing it are called Suasaran. At Ghilgit 


s . 
the game is called Bunua, and the place Suawaran. The latter names are evidently of 


Tibetan origin. 





The people are also very fond of target practice, shooting with bows, which they 
use dexterously but in which they do not excel the people of Nagyr and Hunza, 
Game is much stalked during the winter. At Astor any game shot on the three principal 
hills —Tshhamé, a high hill opposite the fort, Demideldén and Tskolokot—belong to the Nawab of 
Astor—the sportsman receiving only the head, legs and a haunch—or to his representative, now the 
‘Tahsildar Munshi Rozi Khan. At Ghilgit everybody claims what he may have shot, but 
it is customary for the Newab to receive some share of it. Men are especially appointed to 
watch and track game, and when they discover their whereabouts notice is sentto the villages 
from which parties issue, accompanied by musicians, and surround the game. Early in the 
morning, when the “ Udhe” dawns, the musicians begin to play anda great noise is made which 


frightens the game into the several directions where the sportsmen are placed. 


The guns are matehlocks and are called in Ghilgiti “¢urmek” and in Astor 
“tumdik ’. At Ghilgit they manufacture the guns themselves or receive them from 
Badakhshan. The balls have only a slight coating of lead, the inside generally being 
a little stone. The people of Hanz2 and Nagyr invariably place their guns on little wocden 
pegs which are permanently fixed to the gun and are called “Dugaz4.” The gums are 
much lighter than those manufactured elsewhere, much shorter and catry much smaller 
bullets than the matchlock of the Maharajah’s troops. They carry very much farther than 
any native Indian gun and are fired with almost unerring accuracy, For “small shot” little 
stones of any shape—the longest and oval ones being preferred—are used. There is one kind of 
stone especially which is much used for that purpose ; it is called * Balésh Batt,” which is 
found in Hanza, Nagyr, Skardo, and near the “ Demideldenn” hill already noticed, at a 


village called Pareshinghi near Astor. It is a very soft stone and large cooking utensils 
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are cut out from it, whence the name, “ Baldsh” Kettle, “ Batt” stone, “ Balésh Batt.” The 
stone is cut out with a chisel and hammer ; the former is called “ Gutt” in Astori and “Gukk” 
in Ghilghiti ;” the hammer “toé” and “ totshing” and in Ghilgiti “samdenn.” The gunpowder 


is manufactured by the people themselves. 


The people also play at backgammon, {called in Astéri “ Patshiis,” and “Takk” in 
Ghilgiti,) with dice {called in Astéri_ and also in Ghilgiti “dall.”] 


Fighting with iron wristbands is confined to Chilasi women who bring them over their 
fists which they ave said to use with effect. 


The people are also fond of wrestling, of butting each other whilst hopping &.,” 


To play the Jew’s harp is considered meritorious as King David played it. All 


other music good Mussulmans are bid to avoid. 


The “ Sitara” [the Eastern Guitar ] is said to be much played in Yassen, the people 
of which country as well as the people of Hanza and Nagyr excel in dancing, singing and play- 
ing. After them come the Ghilgitis, then the Astoris, Chilasis &e, &. The people of 
Nagar are a comparatively mild race. They carry on goldwashing which is constantly inter- 
rupted by kidwapping parties from the opposite Hunza. The language of Nagar and Yassen 
is the Non-Aryan Khajuni and no affinity between that language and any other has yet 
been traced. The Nagyris are mostly Shiahs. ‘They are short and stout and fairer than the 
people of Hunza [the Kunjutis ] who are described as ‘ tall skeletons” and who are desperate 
robbers. The Nagyris understand Tibetan, Persianand Hindustani. Badakhsban merchants 


are the only ones who can travel with perfect safety through Yassen, Chitral and Hunza. 
Dances + 


Fall into two main Divisions: “slow ” or “ Buti Harip "=Slow Instrument” and Quick 
“ Danni Harip,’==Quick Instrument, The Yassen, Nagyr and Hunza people dance quickest ; 


then come the Ghilgitis; then the Astéris ; then the Baltis, and slowest of all are the Ladakis. 


When all join in the dance, cheer or sing with gesticulations, the dance or recitative 


iscalled “ thapnatt ” in Ghilgiti, and “ Burré” in Astéri. 











© “Powder” is called “ Jebati” in Astéri and in Ghilghiti “ Bilen,” and is, in both dialects, also the word used 
lor medicinal powder. It is made of Sulphur, Saltpetre and coal. Sulphur = dantzil. Saltpetre = Shor in Astori, 
and Shora in Ghilgiti. Coal = Kari. ‘The general proportion of the composition is,as my informant put it, after dividing 
the whole into six and a half parts to give 5 of Saltpetre, 1 of coal, and 4 of Sulphur. Some put less coat in, but it is 
generally believed that more than the above proportion of Sulphur would make the powder too explosive. 


+ A few remarks made under this head and that of music have been taken from Part II, pages 32 and 21, in order 
ta render the accounts more intelligible. 
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When there is a solo dance it is called “ natt” in Ghilgiti, and «‘ nott” in Astdri. 


"y ileiti “ Halamish ” in Astéri. 
“Cheering” is called “ Halamush” in Ghilgiti, and 


Clapping of hands is called “ tza. ” Cries of “ Yu, Yu dea; tza the’, Eid Hit dea ; Halamush 
oO 


thea ; shabash” accompany the performances. 

There are several kinds of Dances. The Prasu.ki nate, is danced by ee 
or twelve pecple ranging themselves behind the bride as soon as she reaches is bridegroom’s 
house. This custom is observed at Astor. In this dance men swing about sticks or whatever 


they may happen to hold in their hands. 


The Burd wart is a dance performed on the Nao holyday, in which both men 
and women engage—the women forming a ring round the central group of dancers, which 
is composed by men. This dance is called Tarrnate at Ghilghit. In Dareyl there is a 
dance in which the dancers wield swordsand engage ina mimicfight. This dance Ghilghitis and 
Astoris call the Dareld nat, but what it is culled by the Dureylis themselves I do not 
know. 


The mantle dance is called “ Gova wat.” In this popular dance the dancer throws 


his cloth over his extended arm. 


When I sent a man round with a drum inviting all the Dards that were 
to be found at Gilgit to a festival, a large number of men appeared, much to 
the surprize of the invading Dogras, who thought that they had all run to the hills. A few 
sheep were roasted for their benefit; bread and fruit were also given them, and when I 
thought they were getting into a good humour, I proposed that they should 
sing, Musicians had been procured with great difficulty, and after some demur, the Gilgitis sang 
and danced, At first, only one at a time danced, taking his sleeves well over his arm so as to let it 
fall over, and then moving it up and down according to the cadence of the music. The movements 
were, at first, slow, one hand hanging down, the other being extended with a commanding gesture. 
The left foot appeared to be principally engaged in moving or rather jerking the body forward. 
All sorts of ‘ pas seuls” were danced; sometimes a rude imitation of the Indian Niatsh ; the 
by-standers clapping their hands and crying out ‘ Shabish’; one roan, a sort of Master of Ceremo- 
nies, used to run in and out amongst them, brandishing a stick, with which, in spite of his very 
violent gestures, he only lightly touched the bystanders, and exciting them to cheering by repeated 
calls, which the rest then took up, of “ Hit, Hit.” The most extraordinary dance, however, was 
when about twelve men arose to dance, of whom six went on one side and six on the other. Both 
sides then, moving forward, jerked out their arms so as to look as if they had all crossed swords, 
then receded and let their arms drop. This was a war dance, and I was told that properly it 
ought to have been danced with swords, which, however, out of suspicion of the Dogras, did not 
seem to be forthcoming. They then formed a circle, again separated, the movements becomiog 
more and more violent till almost all the bystanders Joined in the dance, shouting like fiends 
andliterally #icking up 2 frightful amount of dust, which, after I had nearly become choked 
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with it, compelled me to retire.* I may also notice that before a song is sung the rythm and 
melody of it are given in “solo” by some one, for instance 
Dana ding dinit dingda 
nadafig dani, &., &e., &. 
(6..—BEVERAGES. 
Beer. 

Fine corn (about five or six seeys in weight) is put into a kettle with water 
and boiled till it gets soft, but not pulpy. It is then strained through a cloth, and the grain 
retained and put into a vessel, ‘Ihen it is mixed with a drug that comes from Ladak 
which is called “ Papps,” andhas a salty taste, but in my opinion is nothing more than 
hardened dough with which some kind of drug is mixed. It is necessary that “ the marks of 
four fingers” be impressed upon the “ Papps.” The mark of “ four fingers ” make one stick, 2 
tingers’ mark } a stick, and so forth. This is scraped and mixed with the corn, 
The whole is then put into an earthen jar with a narrow neck, after it has received 
an infusion of an amount of water equal to the proportion of corn. The jar is 
put out into the sun—if summer—for twelve days, or under the fireplace—if in 
wutter—] where a separate vault is made for it ]—for the same period, ‘he orifice is 
almoat hermetically closed with askin. After twelve days the jar is opened and contains a 
drink possessing intoxicating qualities. The first infusion is much prized, but the corn receives a 
second and sometimes even a third supply of water, to be put out again ina similar manner and 
to provide a kind of Beer for the consumer. This Beeris called ‘‘ Mo,” and is much drunk 
by the Astéris and Chilasis [the latter are rather stricter Mussulmans than the other 
Shina people }. After every strength has been taken out of the corn it is given away as 


food to sheep &e., which they find exceedingly nourishing. 
Wine 


The Ghilgitis are great wine-drinkers, though not so muchas the people of Hunza. 
In Nagyr little wine is made. ‘The mode of the preparation of the wine is a simple one. 
‘The grapes are stamped out by a man who, fortunately before entering into the wine press, 
washes his feet and hands, ‘he juice flows into another reservoir, which is first well laid 
round with stones, over which a cement is put of chalk mixed with sheep-fat which is 
previously heated. The juice is kept in this reservoir ; the top is closed, cement being put round the 
sides and only in tie iniddle an opening is made over which a loose stone is placed. After 
two or three months the reservoir is opened, and the wine is used at meals and festivals. In 
Dareyl (and not in Ghilgit, as was told to Vigne,) the custom is to sit round the grave of the 


deceased and eat grapes, nuts and Tshilgozas ( edible pine). In Astor (and in Chilis?) 


* The drawing and description of this sceno were given in the i//ustrated London News of the 12th February 
1870, under the heading of A Dance at Gilgit.” 

+ Wine is called in Ghilghit by the same name as ia beer by the Astoria, wiz: ‘ Mo.” 

The wine press is called “ Moe Karr.” 

The reservoir into which it flows is called “ Moe San.” 
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the custom is to put a number of Ghi (clarified butter) cakes before the Mulla, [after the earth 
has been put on the deceased] who, after reading prayers over them, distributes them to the com- 
pany who are standing round with their caps on. In Ghilgit, three days after the burial, bread 
is generally distributed to the friends and acquaintances of the deceased.] To return to the 
wine presses, it is to be noticed that no one ever interferes with the store of another. 
I passed several of them on my road from Tshakerkst onward, but they appeared to have 
been destroyed. This brings me to another custom which all the Dards seem to have of 
burying provisions of every kind in cellars that are scooped out in the mountains or near their 
houses, and of which they aloue have any knowledge. The Maharajah’s troops when invading 
Ghilgit often suffered severely from want of food when, unknown to them, large stores of grain of 
every kind, butter, ghi, &e., were buried close to them. The Ghilgitis and other so-called rebels, 
generally, were well off, knowing where to go for food. Even in subject Astor it is the custom 
to lay up provisions in this manner. On the day of birth of any one in that country it is the 
custom to bury a stock of provisions which are opened on the day of betrothal of the young 
man and distributed. The ghi, which by that time turns frightfully sour and (to our taste] 


unpalatable and the colour of which is red, is esteemed a great delicacy and is said to 
bring much luck. 


The chalk used for cementing the stones is called ‘“ San batt.” Grapes are called 
 Djatsh,” and are said, together with wine, to have been the principal food of Ghazanfar, 
the Rajah of Hunza, of whom it is reported that when he heard of the arrival of the first 
European in Astor (probably Vigne) he fled to a fort called Gojal and shut himself up in it 
with his flocks, family and retainers. He had been told that the European was a great 
sorcerer, who carried an army with him in his trunks and who had serpents at his command 
that stretched themselves over any river in his way to afford him a passage. I found this 
reputation of European sorcery of great use, and the wild mountaineers looked with respect 
and awe ona little box which I carried with me, and which contained some pictures of 
clowns and soldiers belonging to a small Magic lantern. The Ghilgitis consider the use of wine 
as unlawful ; probably it is not very long since they have become so religious and drink it with 
remorse, My Ghilgitis told me that the Muyulli—a sect livingin Hunza, Gojal, Yassen and 
Punya—considered the use of wine “with prayers to be rather meritorious than otherwise. 
A Drunkard is called * Mato.” 


(c.}—BIRTH CEREMONIES, 


As soon as the child is born the father or the Mulla repeat the “ bang” in his car “ Allah 
Akbar” (which an Astori, of the name of Mirza Khan, said was never again repeated in one’s 
life!). Three days after the reading of the “ Bang” or “ Namaz” in Ghilgit and seven days after 
that ceremony in Astor, a large company assembles in which the father or grandfather of the new- 
born gives him a name or the Mulla fixes on a name by putting his hand on some word in the 


Koran, which may serve the purpose or by getting somebody else to fix his hand at random on 
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a passage or word in the Koran. Men and women assemble at that meeting. There appears to 
be no purdah whatsoever in Dardu land, and the women are remarkably chaste. The 
hittle imitation of Pardah amongst the Ranis of Ghilgit was a mere fashion imported from 
elsewhere. Till the child receives a name the woman is declared impure for the seven days 
previous to the ceremony. In Ghilgit 27 days are allowed to elapse till the woman is 
declared pure. Then the bed and clothes arc washed and the woman is restored to the 
company ofher husband and the visit of her friends. Men and women eat together 
everywhere in Dardu land. In Astor, raw milk alone cannot be drunk together with a 
woman unless thereby it is intended that she should bea sister by faith and come within 
the prohibited degrees of relationship. When men drink of the same raw milk they thereby 
swear each other eternal friendship. In Ghilgit this custom does not exist, but it will at 
once be perceived that much of what has been noted above belongs to Mussulman custom 
generally. When a son is born great rejoicings take place, and in Ghilgit a musket is 
fired off by the father whilst the ‘“ Bang” is being read. 
(d.}—MARRIAGE. 

In Ghilgit it appears to be a more simple ceremony than in Chilas and Astor. 
The father of the boy goes to the father of the girl and presents him with a knife about 
1} feet long, 4 yards of cloth and a pumpkin filled with wine. If the father accepts the 
present the betrothal is arranged. It is generally the fashion that after the betrothal, 
which is named: ‘ Sédir qalar wiye, ballé piye, = 4 yards of cloth and a knife be 
has given, the pumpkin he has drunk,” the marriage takes place. A betrothal is 
inviolable, and is only dissolved by death as far as the woman is concerned. The 
young man is at liberty to dissolve the contract, When the marriage day arrives 
the men and women who are acquainted with the parties range themselves in rows at 
the house of the bride, the bridegroom with her at his left sitting together at tho end of 
the row. The Molla then reads the prayers, the ceremony is completed and the 
playing, dancing and drinking begin. It is considered the proper thing for the bride- 
groom’s father, if he belongs to the true Shin race, to pay 12 tolaa of gold of the value [at 
Ghilgit} of 15 Rupees Nanakshahi (10 annas each) to the bride’s father, who, however, generally» 
returns it with the bride, in kind—dresses, ornaments, &c., &c. The 12 tolas are not always, or 
even generally, taken in gold, but oftener in kind—clothes, provisions and ornaments. At 
Astor the ceremony seems to be a little more complicated. There the arrangements are 
managed by third parties; an agent being appointed on either side. The father of the 
young man sends a present of a needle and three real (red) mings” called “ lGjum ” in 
Chilisi, which, if accepted, establishes the betrothal of the parties, Then the father of the 
bride demands pro formd 12 tolas [which in Astor and Chilis are worth 24 Rupees of the 


valuc of ten’annas each. ] 


All real “ Shin” people must pay this dowry for their wives in money, provisions 


or in the clothes which the bride’s father may require. The marriage takes place whea the 
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aurl reaches puberty, or perhaps rather the age when she is considered fit to be married. 
Jt may be mentioned here in general terms that those features in the ceremony which remind 
one of Indian customs are undoubtedly of Indian origin introduced into the country since the 
occupation of Astor by the Maharajah’s troops. Ghilgit which is further off is less subject to 
such influences, and whatever it may have of civilization is indigenous or more so than is the 
case at Astor, the roughness of whose manners is truly Chilasi, whilst its apparent refinement in 
some things is a foreign importation. When the marriage ceremony commences the young man, ac- 
companied by twelve of his friends and by musicians, sits in front of the girl’s house. The mother 
of the girl brings out bread and ghi-cakes on plates, which she places before the bridegroom, round 
whom she goes three times, caressing him and finally kissing his hand. The bridegroom then 
sends her back with a prescat of a few rupees or tolas in the emptied plates. Then, after some 
time, as the evening draws on, the agent of the father of the boy sends to say that it is time 
that the ecremony should commence. The mother of the bride then stands in the door- 
way of her house with a few other platefuls of cakes and bread, and the young man accom- 
panied by his bridesman [“Shunétrr” in Astori and ‘“ Shamaderr” in Ghilgiti,} enters the 
house. At his approach the girl, who also has her particular friend, the ‘“ Shaneroy ” 
in Astori, and “ Shamaderoy” in Ghilgiti, rises. The boy is seated at her right, but both in 
Astor and in Ghilgit it is considered indecent for the boy to turn round and look at her. 
Then a particular friend, the “ Dharm-bhai’* of the girl’s brother asks her ifshe consents to the 
marriage, In receiving or imagining an affirmative he turns round to the Mulla, who after asking 
three times whether he, she and the bridegroom as well as all present are satisfied, reads the 
prayers and completes the ceremonial. Then some rice, boiled in milk, is brought in, of 


which the boy and the girl take a spoonful. They do not retire the first night but grace the 
company with their presence. The people assembled then amuse themselves by hearing the 
musicians, eating, &e., &. 

It appears to be the custom that a person leaves an entertainment whenever he likes, 


which is generally the case after he has eaten enough, 

It must, however, not be imagined that the sexes are secluded from each other in Dardis- 
tan. Young people have continual opportunities of meeting each cther in the fields at their work 
ov at festive gatherings. Love declarations often take place on these occasions, but if any evil inten- 
tion is perceived the seducer of a girl is panished by this savage, but virtuous, race with death. The 








* Tho “ brother in the faith ” with whom raw milk has been drunk, Vide page 34. 





Betrothal, = balli = pumpkin in Ghilgili, So¢l—Astori. 
Bridegroom, = hileléo, Gh. hildleo. Astéri. 
Bride, = hilal. 
Kridegroom’s mEN, == garéni, Gh. hilalé, Astéri. 
Marringo Us = garr, Gh. Kash. Astori. 
Dowry, % = “dab,” Gh. and Astéri 
the grain, ghi and sheep that may accompany the betrothal-present is called by the Astéris “ sakiro.”) 
Hnsband, = baréo, Gh. baréyo, Astéri. 
Wife, = Greyn, Gh. gréyo, - Astéri. 


Weddi . te abi: ere PA : mos x aan gs 
shi saels, Bane hai “garéy tiki”in Ghilgiti, “Kajjéyn bai kyas,” in Astori (P) [‘tikki” is bread, “bai” is o 
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Dards know and speak of the existence of “ pure love,” “ pak dshiqi.” Their love songs show 
sufficiently that they are capable of a deeper, than mere sexual, feeling. No objection to lawful 
love terminating in matrimony is ever made unless the girl or the boy is of a lower caste. In 
Ghilgit, however, the girl may be of'a lower caste than the bridegroom. In Astor it appears that 
a young man, whose parents—to whom he must mention his desire for marrying any particular 
person—refuse to intercede, often attains his point by threatening to live in the family of the 
bride and become an adopted son. A “Shin” of true race at Astor may live in concubinage 
with a girl of lower caste, but the relatives of the girl if they discover the intrigue revenge the 
insult by murdering the paramour, who, however, does not lose caste by the alliance, 

The bridegroom dances as well as his twelve cempanions. The girl ought not to be 
older than 15 years; but at 12 girls are generally engaged.* 


The Balti custom of having merely a claim to dowry on the part of the woman—the pro- 
secution of which claim so often depends on her satisfaction with her husband or the rapacity ot 
her relatives—is in spite of the intercourse of the Baltis with the Shin people never observed by 
the latter ; not even by the Shin colonists of little Tibet who are called “ Brokhpa,” 





When the bridegroom has to go for his bride to a distant village he is furnished wit): 
abow. On arriving athis native place he crosses the breast of his bride with an arrow and 
then shoots it off, He generally shoots three arrows off in the direction of his home. 

At Astér the custom is sometimes to fire guns as asign of rejoicing. This is nos done 
at Ghilgit. 


When the bridegroom fetches his bride on the second day to his own home, the giri 
is erying with the women of her household and the young man catches hold of her dress in 
front (at Ghilgit by the hand) and leads her to the door. If the girl cannot get over 
embracing her people and crying with them quickly, the twelve men who have come aloug 
with the bridegroom ( who in Astéri are called “ hilalée=bridegrooms and gardni in Ghilgitt } 
sing the following song :— 

_ INVITATION TO THE BRIDE. 
Nikastali qudray = kusiini (" astali” is added to the fem. Imp), 
Come out hawk’s daughter. 
Nikastali ke karanilié ( “ balanile,” in Ghilgiti ). 
Come out why delayest thou ! 
Nikastali mileyn gugjo. 
Come out (from) thy father’s tent. 
Nikastali ke harantlie. 
Come out why delayest thou. 
Néro isharéyn _bardye. 


Do not weep waterfall’s fairy. 


* The Turks say “a girl of 15 yearsof age should be either married or buried.” 
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Né ro teyn = réng boje. 
Do not weep thy colour will go. 


WVé ro jaro shidati. 
Do not weep brethren’s beloved. 
iNé ro téy réng _—_boje. 
Do not weep thy colour will go. 
Né ro maleyn  shidate. 
Do not weep father’s beloved. 
Né ro téy rong ~—_ je. 
Do not weep thy colour will go. 
TRANSLATION. 





Come out, oh daughter of the hawk. 

Come out, why dost thou delay? 

Come forth from thy father’s tent, 

Come out and do not delay. 

Weep not! oh fairy of the waterfall 

Weep not! thy colour will fade; 

Weep not! thou art the beloved of us all who are thy brethren, 
Weep not! thy colour will fade. 

Oh Weep not! thou beloved of fathers, (or “thy father’s darling.” j 


For if thou weepest, thy face will grow pale. 





Then the young man catches hold of her dress, or in Ghilghit of her arm, puts 


her on horseback, and rides off with her, heedless of her tears and of those of her companions. 
(e.. —FUNERALS. 


Funerals are conducted in a very simple manner. The custom of eating grapes at 
funerals I have already touched upon in my allusion to Dureyl in the chapter on ‘‘ Wine.” 
Bread is commonly distributed together with Ghi, &c., three days after the funeral, to 
people in general, a custom which is called “Nashi” by the Astéris, and “ Khatm” by the 
Ghilghitis. When a person is dead, the Mullah, assisted generally by a near friend of the deceased, 
washes the body which is then placed in a shroud. Women assemble, weep and relate the virtues 
of the deceased. The body is conveyed to the grave the very day of the decease. In Astor there 
is something in the shape of a bier for conveying the dead. At Ghilghit two poles, across 
which little bits of wood are placed side-ways and then fastened, serve for the saine 
purpose. The persons who carry the body think it a meritorious act. ‘lhe women accompany 
the body for some fifty yards and then return to the house to weep. The body is then placed into 
the earth which has been dug up to admit of its interment. Sometimes the grave is well-cemented 
and a kind of small vault is made over it with picces of wood closely jammed together. 
A Pir or saint receives a hewn stone standing as a sign-post from the tomb. I have seen no 
inscriptions anywhere. The tomb of one of their famous saints at Ghilghit has none. I have 


heard people there say that he was killed at that place in order to provide the country with 
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ashrine. My Ghilghiti who, like all his countrymen, wasvery patriotic, denied it, but I heard 
it at Ghilghit from several persons, among whom was one of the descendants of the saint. As the 
Saint was a Kashmiri, the veracity of his descendant may be doubted. To return tothe funeral, 
The body is conveyed to the cemetery, which is generally at some distance from the village, 
accompanied by friends. When they reach the spot the Mullah reads the prayers standing as in 
the “‘ Djenaz4”—any genuflexion, ‘ rukw’ er5) and prostration are, of course, inadmissible. After the 
body has been interred the Mullab recites the Fatiha, (opening prayer of the Koran] all people 
standing up and holding out their hands as if they were reading a book. The Mullab prays that 
the deceased may be preserved from the fire of hell as he was a good man, &c, Then after a short 
benediction the peopleseparatc. For three days at Ghilghit and seven days at Astor the near 
relatives of the deceased do not eat meat. After that period the grave is again visited by the 
deceased’s friends, who, on reaching the grave, eat some ghi and bread, offer up 
prayers, and, on returning, slaughter a sheep, whose kidney is roasted and divided in small 
bits amongst those present. Bread is distributed amongst those present and a little feast 
is indulged in, in memory of the deceased. I doubt, however, whether the Ghilghitis are very 
exact in their religious exercises. The mention of death was always received with shouts 
of laughter by them, and one of them told me that a dead person deserved only to be kicked. He 
possibly only joked and there can be little doubt that the Ghilghit people are not very communica- 
tive about their better feelings. It would be ridiculous, however, to deny them the possession 
of natural feelings, although I certainly believe that they are not over-burdened with them. In 
Astor the influence of Kashmir has made the people attend a little more to the ceremonies 
of the Mussulman religion. 


In Chilés rigour is observed in the maintenance of religious practices, but 
elsewhere there exists the greatest laxity. In fact, so rude are the people that they have no 
written character of their own, and till very recently the art of writing (Persian) was con- 
fined to, perhaps, the Rajahs of these countries or rather to their Munslis, whenever they 
had any. Some of them may be able to read the Koran. Even this I doubt, as of hundreds of 
people I saw only one who could read at Ghilghit, and he was a Kashmiri who had travelled 
far and wide and had at last settled in that country. 


(f)—HOLYDAYS. 





The great holyday of the Shin people happencd in 1867, during the month succeeding 
the Ramazan, but seems to be generally on the sixth of February. Itis called the ‘Shino nao,” 
“ the new day of the Shin people.” The Ghilghitis callthe day ‘Shino bazéno,” the spring of 
the Shin people.” (The year, it will be remembered, is divided into bazono=spring; walo= 
summer; shero=autumn ; yono=winter.| The snow is now becoming a little softer and out-of- 
door life is more possible, The festivities are kept up for twelve days. Visits take place and man 
and wife are invited out to dinocr during that period. Formerly, when the Shins had a Raja or 


Nawab of their own, it used to be the custom for women to dance during those twelve days. 
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Now the advent of the Scpoys and the ridiculous pseudo-morality of the Kashmir rule have in- 
troduced a kind of Parda and the chaste Shin women do not like to expose themselves to 
the strangers, Then there is the Nauroz, which is celebrated for three, and sometimes 
for six, days, 

There are five great holy-days in the year: 

The I’d of Ramazan. 

The Shinéd-Ndo. 


The Nauréz. 

Kurbani Eed. 

The Kuy Nio,* Astori, eee 
Dimniké, { Ghilghiti, nie 





On the last-named holy-day the game of Polo is played, good clothes are put on, and 


men and women amuse themselves in public meetings. 





The Shin people are very patriotic. Since the Maharajah’s rule many of their 
old customs have died out, and the separation of the sexes is becoming greater. Their great 
national festival I have already described under the head of “ Historical Legend of Ghilghit.” 


* Is celebrated in Autumn when the fruit and corn baye become ripe. 
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(g)—THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE DARDS. 


If the Dards—the races living between the Hindu-Kush and Kaghan—have 
preserved many Arian customs and traditions, it is partly because they have lived in 
almost perfect seclusion from other Muhammadans, In Chilas, where the Sunni form 
of that faith prevails, there is little to relieve the austerity of that creed. The rest of 
the Muhammadan Dards are Shiahs, and that beliefis more elastic and seems to be more 
suited to a quick-witted race, than the orthodox form of Islam. - Sunniism, however, is 
advancing in Dardistan and will, no doubt, Sweep away many of the existing traditions, 
The progress, too, of the present invasion by Kashmir, which, although governed by 
Hindus, is chiefly Sunni, will familiarize the Dards with the notions of orthodox Muhan- 
madans and will tend to substitute a monotonous worship for a multiform superstition. I have 
already noticed that, in spite of the exclusiveness of Hinduism, attempts are made by the 
Maharaja of Kashmir to gather into the fold those races and creeds which, merely because they 
are not Muhammadan, are induced by him to consider themselves Hindu. For instance, the Siah 
Posh Kafirs, whom I venture also to consider Dards, have an ancient form of nature worship 
which is being encroached upon by Hindu myths, not because they are altogether congenial 
but because they constitute the religion of the enemies of Muhammadans, their own bitter focs 
who kidnap the pretty Kafir girls and to kill whom establishes a claim among Kafirs to 
consideration. In the same way there is a revival of Hinduism in the Buddhist countries 
of Ladak and Zanskar, which belong to Kashmir, and ideas of caste are welcomed where 
a few yearsago they were unknown. As no one can become a Hindu, but any one may 
become a Mubammadan, Hinduism is at a natural disadvantage in its contact with an 
advancing creed and, therefore, there is the more reason why zealous Hindus should seek 
to strengthen themselves by the amalgamation with other idolatrous creeds. To return to 
the Musulman Dards, it will be easy to perceive by a reference to my ethnographical 
vocabulary what notions are Muhammadan and what traces there remain of a more ancient 
belief. The ‘world of Gods” is not the mere #4) which their professed religion teaches, 
nor is the “ serpent world ” a Muhammadan term for our present existence. Of course, their 
Maulvis may read “religious lessons” and talk to them of Paradise and Hell, but it is from 
a more ancient source that they derive a kindly sympathy with the evil spirits ‘ Yatsh,” 
credit them with good actions, describe their worship of the sun and moon, and fill the 
interior of mountains with their palaces and songs. Again, it is not Islam that tells them of the 
regeneration of their country by fairies—tbat places these lovely beings on the top of the 
Himalayas and makes them visit, and ally themselves to, mankind. The fairies too are 
not all good, as the Yatsh are not all bad. They destroy the man who seeks to surprise their 
secrets, although, perhaps, they condone the oftence by making him live for ever after in 
fairy land. Indeed, the more we look into the national life of the Dards the less do we 


find it tinctured by Muhammadan distaste of compromise. Outwardly their customs may 
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conform to that ceremonial, but when they make death an opportunity for jokes and amusement 
we cannot refuse attention to the circumstance by merely explaining it away on the ground 
that they are savages. I have noticed the prevalence of caste among them, how proud they 
are of their Shin descent, how little (with the exception of the more devout Chilasis) they draw 
upon Scripture for their personal names, how they honour women and how they like the dog, 


an animal deemed unclean by other Muhammadans, The Dards had no hesitation in eating with 


me, but I should not be surprised to hear that they did not do so when Mr. Hayward visited 
them, for the Hinduized Mussulman servants that one takes on tours might have availed 
themselves of their supposed superior knowledge of the faith to inform the natives that 
they were making an improper concession to an infidel. A good many Dards, however, bave 
the impression that the English are Mussulmans—a belief that would not deter them from 
killing or robbing a European traveller in some districts, if he had anything “worth taking.” 
Gouhar-Amén [called “Gérm4n" by the people] of Yasin used to say that as the Koran, the 
word of God, was sold, there could be no objection to sell an expounder of the word of God, a 
Mullah, who unfortunately fell into his hands. I did not meet any real Shin who was a 
Mullah,* but I have no doubt that, especially in Hunza, they are using the services of Mullahs 
in order to give a religious sanction to their predatory excursions. I have said that the Dards 
were generally Shiahs—perhaps I ought not to include the Shiah tunzas among Dards as they 
speak a non-Aryan language unlike any other that I knowt—and as arule the Shiabs are 
preyed upon by Sunnis. Shiah children are kidnapped by Sunnis as an act both religious and 
profitable. Shiahs have to go through the markets of Bukhara denying their religion, for which 
deception, by the way, they have the sanction of their own priests.{ Can we, therefore, wonder 
that the Shiah Hunzas make the best of both worlds by preferring to kidnap Sunnis to their own 
co-religionists ? A very curious fact is the attachment of Shiahs to their distant priesthood. 
We know how the Indian Shiahs look to Persia; how all expect the advent of their Messiah, 
the Imam Mohdi; how the appointment of Kazis (civil functionaries) is made through the 
Mujtehid [a kind of high priest] and is ratified by the ruling power, rather than emanate direct 
from the secular authorities, as is the case with Sunnis. ‘The well-known Sayad residing at 
Bombay, Aghai Khan, has adherents even in Dardistan, and any command that may reach 
them from him [generally a demand for money} is obeyed implicitly. Indeed, throughout 
India and Central Asia there are men, some of whom lead an apparently obscure life, whose 
importance for good or evil should not be under-rated by the Authorities. 

What we know about the religion of the Siah-Posh Kaffirs [whom I include in the 


term “ Dards” ] is very little. My informants were two Kafir lads, who lived for some weeks 


* T have alrendy related that a foreign Mullah had found his way to Ghilghit and that the people, desirous 
that go holy a man should not leave them and solicitous about tho reputation that their country had no shrine, killed 
him in order to have sowe placo for pilgrimage. Similar storics are, however, algo told about shrinee in Affghanistan. 
iy Sazini speaks of shrines in Nagyr, Chilis and Yasin and snys that in Sunni Chiléy thore aro many Muliahs 
belonging to all the castes—two of the most eminent being Kramins of Shatidl, about 8 miles from Sazin. About 
castes vide page 47. 

+ I refer to the Khajuné, a tanguago alao spoken in Nagyr and Yasin, whose inhabitants are Dards. 

In the interior of Kabul Hazara, on the other hand, I have been told that Pathan Sunni Merchants have 
to pretend to be Shishs, in order to escape being murdered. 
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in my compuund and whose religious notions had, no doubt, been affected on their way down 
through Kashmir. That they go once a year to the top of a mountain asa religious exercise 
and puta stone on to acairn; that the number of Muhammadan heads hung up in front of 
their doors indicates their position in the tribe; that they are said to sit on benches rather 
than squat on the ground like other Asiatics; that they are reported to like all those who 
wear acurl in front; that they are fair and have blue eyes; that they drink a portion of the 
blood of a killed enemy--this and the few words which have been collected of their 
language is very nearly all we have hitherto known about them. What I have been 
able to ascertain: regarding them, will be mentioned elsewhere.* 


(4. —FORMS OF GOVERNMENT AMONG THE DARDS. 


— 


Chilas, which sends a tribute every year to Kashmir for the sake of larger return- 
presents rather than as a sign of subjection, is said to be governed by a council of elders, in 
which even women are admitted. When I visited Ghilghit, in 1866, it was practically without 
a ruler, the invading troops of Kashmir barely holding their own within a few yards of 
the Ghilghit Fort—a remarkable construction which, according to the report of news. 
papers, was blown up by accident last year, and of which the only record is the 
drawing published in the J/lustrated London News of the 12th February 1870.¢ There 
is now a ‘Thanadar of Ghilghit, whose rule is probably not very different from that 
of his rapacivus colleagues in Kashmir. The Ghilghitis are kept quiet by the 
presence of the Kashmir army, and by the fact tbat their chiefs are prisoners at Srinagar, 
where other representatives of once reigning houses are also under surveillance. Mansur Ali 
Khan, the supposed rightful Raja of Ghilghit is there; be is the son of Asghar Ali Khan, son of 
Raja Khan, son of Gurtam Khan—but legitimate descent has little weight in countries that are 
constantly disturbed by violence, except in Hunza, where the supreme right to rob is hereditary. 
The Ghilghitis, who are a little more settled than their neighbours to the West, North and 
South, and who possess the most refined Dardu dialect and traditions, were constantly exposed 
to marauding parties, and the late ruler of Yasin, Gouhar-Amdn, who had conquered Ghilghit, 
made it a practice to sell them into slavery on the pretext that they were Shiahs and infidels. 
Yassin was lately ruled by Mir Wali, the supposed murderer of Mr. Hayward, and is a 
dependency of Chitral, a country which is ruled by Aman-ul-mulk. The Hunza people are under 


Ghazan Khan, the son of Ghazanfar,j and seem to delight in plundering their Kirghiz 























* Bince writing the above a third Kar, ‘trom Katér hos entered my eervice and I have derivad some detailed 
information from him and others regarding the languages and customs of this mysterious race, which will be em- 
bodied in my next volume. 


¢ I have heard this denied by a man from Sazin, but stato it on the authority of two Chilésis who were 
formerly in my service. 


My Sazini anys that only a portion of the Fort was blown up. 
§ Vide Chapter “ Modern History of Dardistan" for dotails of the contending dynasties of that region. 


| Major Montgomerio remarks “the evins have the world Gujanfar on them, tho name, I suppose, of somo 
emblematic animal. I was however unable to find ont its menning.’ 


The word ia paras, Ghazanfar {which weans in Arabic: lion, hero] and isthe name of the formor raler of 
Huoza whose pame is un the esing. 
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neighbours, although all travellers through that inhospitable region, with the exception of 
Badakhshan merchants, are impartially attacked by these robbers, whose depredations have 
caused the nearest pags from Central Asia to India to be almost entirely deserted. At Ghilghit 
I saw the youug Raja of Nagyr, with a servant, also a Nagyri. He was a most amiable and 
intelligent lad, whose articulation was very much more refined than that of his companion, 
who prefixed a guttural to every Khajund word beginning with a vowel. The boy was 
kept a prisoner in the Ghilghit Fort as a hostage to Kashmir for his father’s good behaviour, 
and it was with some difficulty that he was allowed to see me and answer certain linguistic 
questions which I put tohim. If he hasnot been sent back to his country, it would be a 
good opportunity for our Government to get him to the Panjab in the cold weather 
with the view of our obtaining more detailed information than we now possess regarding the 
Khajun4, that extraordinary language to which I have several times alluded. 

The name of Rd, Rdsh, Raja, applied to Muhammadans, may sound singular to 
those accustomed to connect them with Hindu rulers, but it is the ancient name for “ King” at 
Ghilghit (for which ‘‘Nawab” seems a modern substitute in that country)— whilst Shah Kator* 
in Chitral, Tham in Hunza and Nagyr, Mitérr and Bakhté in Yassen and Trakhné in Ghilghit offer 
food for speculation. The Hunza people say that the King’s race is Mogholote (or Mogul); 
they call the King Sawwash and affirm that he is Aishea (this probably means that he is 
descended from Aisha, the wife of Muhammad). Under the king or chief, for the time being, 
the most daring or intriguing hold office anda new element of disturbance has now been 
introduced into Dardistan by the Kashmir faction at every court [or rather robber’s nest | 
which seeks to advance the interests or ulterior plans of conquest of the Maharaja, our 
feudatory, Whilst the name of Wazir is now common for a “ minister,” we find the names 
of the subordinate offices of Trangpa, Yarla, Zeytu, Gop, &e., &., which point to the 
reminiscences of Tibetan Government and a reference to the “Official Designations” in my 


Part IL. will direct speculation on other matters connected with the subject. 


I need scarcely add that under a Government, like that of Chitral, which used to derive 
a large portion of its revenue from kiduapping, the position of the official slave-dealer (Diwan- 
bigi)t was ahigh one. Shortly before I visited Ghilghit, a man used to sell for a good hunting 
dog (of which animal the Dards are very fond) two men for a pony and three men for a large 
siese of patti (a kind of woollen stuff). Women and weak men received the preference, it being 
difficult for them to escape once they have reached their destination. Practically, all the hill- 
men are republicans. The name for servant is identical with that of “companion;” itis only 
the prisoner of another tribe who is a “slave.” The progress of Kashmir will certainly 


have the effect of stopping, at any rate nominally, the trade in male slaves, but it will reduce 








® This was the name of tho grandfather of Aman-ul-Mulk tho present ruler of Chitral. Cunningham enya 
that the title of “ Kathor” haw boen held for 2090 years. I may incidentally mention that natives of India who had visited 
Chitral did not know it by any other name than “ Kashghar’ the name of the principal town, whilst Chitral was 
called “a Kafir village surrounded by mouutains” by Neyk Muhammad a Loghméni Nimtsho (or half} Mussulmau. 


+ This designation is really thal of the Minieter of Finances. 
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all subjects to the same dead level of slavery and extinguish that spirit of freedom, and with 
it many of the traditions, that have preserved the Dard races from the degeneracy which 
has been the fate of the Arians who reached Kashmir and India. The indigenous Government 
is one whose occasional tyranny is often relieved by rebellion. I think the Dard Legends 
and Songs show that the Dards area superior people to the Dogras, who wish to take 
their country in defiance of treaty obligations, and I, for one, would almost prefer the conti- 
nuance of present anarchy which may end in a national solution or in a direct alliance with 
the British, to the épicier policy of Kashmir which, without shedding blood,* has drained the 
yesources of that Paradise on earth and killed the intellectual and moral life of its people. 
The administration of justice and the collection of the taxes in Dardistan are carried on, 
the former with some show of respect for religious injunctions, the latter with sole regard to 


whatever the tax-gatherer can immediately lay his hand upon. 


(¢)—HABITATIONS. 








Most of the villages, whose names I have given elsewhere, are situate on the main line 
of roads which, as everywhere in Himalayan countries, generally coincides with the course 
of rivers, The villages are sometimes scattered, but asa rule, the houses are closely packed 
together. Stones are heaped up and closely cemented, and the upper story, which often is 
only a space shielded by a cloth or by grass~bundles on a few poles, is generally reached by u 
stair-case from the outside.t Most villages are protected by one or more wooden forts, 
which—with the exception of the Ghilghit fort—are rude blockhouses, garnished with rows of 
beams, behind which it is easy to fight as long as the place is not set on fire. Moat villages 
also contain an open space, generally near a fountain, where the villagers meet in the evening 
and young people make love to each other. Sometimes the houses contain a subterranean 
apartment which is used as acellar or stable—at other times, the stable forme the lower part 
of the house and the family live on the roof under a kind of grass-tent. Jn Ladak, 
a little earth heaped up before the door and impressed with a large wooden seal, was 
sufficient, some years ago, to protect a house in the absence of its owner. Io Dardistan 
bolts, &¢, &c, show the prevailing insecurity. I have seen houses which had. a 
courtyard, round which the rooms were built, but generally all buildings in Dardistan 
are of the meanest description—the mosque of Ghilghit, in which I slept one night whilst the 
sepoys were burying two or three yards away from me, those who were killed by the so-called rebels, 
being almost ns miserable a construction aa the rest. The inner part of the house is generally 
divided from the outer by a beam which goes right across. My vocabulary will show all the 
implements, &., &c., they use in building, &c. &e. Water-mills and wind-mills are to be found. 





* 1 refer only tothe present ru'e of Kashmir itself and not to tho massacres in Dardiatan, of which detaila will 
be given further ou, 

+ Fide my comparison batween Dardu buildings, &c. &e., and certain excavations which I mado at Takht-i-Babi in 
Yusufzai iw 187U. 

$ Seduction and adultery ae punished with death in Childs and the neighbouring independent Districte. 
Morality ts, periips, nol quile so steru at Ghilghit, whist in Yasin and Nagyr great laxity ie eaid to prevail. 
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Cradles were an unknown commodity till lately. I have already referred to 
the wine and treasury-cellars excavated in the mountains, and which provided them with food 
during the war in 1866, whilst the invading Kashmir troops around them were atarving: 
Baths (which were unknown till lately) are sheltered constructions under waterfalls ; in 
fact, they are mere sheltered douche-baths. There is no pavement except so far as apne 
are placed in order to show where there are no roads. The rooms have a fire-place, which at 
Astor, ( where it is used for the reception of live coals) isin the middle of the room. abe 
conservancy arrangements are on the slope of the hills close to the villages, in front of which 
are fields of Ind.an corn, &. &c. 

(j)—DIVISIONS OF THE DARD RACES. 

The name of Dardistan (a bybrid between the ‘ Darada” 
tion ) seems now to be generally accepted. I include in it all the countries lying between 
the Hindukush and Kaghan (lat. 37° N. and long. 73° E. to lat. 35° N. long. 74°30 E). In 
a restricted sense the Dards are the race inhabiting the mountainous country of Shinaki, detail- 


and a Persian termina- 


ed further on, but I include under that designation not the only the Chilasis, Astoris, Ghilghitis, 
Dureylis, &., but also the people of Hunza, Nagyr, Chitral and Kaffiristan.* As is the case with 
uncivilized races generally, the Dards have no name in common, but call each Dard tribe that 
inhabits a different valley by a different name. ‘T'bis will be seen in subjoined Extract from my 
Ethnographical Vocabulary. The name “ Dard’ itself was not claimed by any of the race that 
I met. If asked whether they where “ Dards ” they said “ certainly,” thinking I mispronoune- 
ed the word “dade” of the Hill Panjabi which means “ wild” “ independent,” and is a name 
given them by foreigners as well as “ yaghi,” &c., &c, | the country is indifferently known as 
Yaghistan, Kohistan and, since my visit in 1866 as Dardistan, a name which Isee Mr. Hayward 
has adopted]. I hope the name of Dard will be retained, for, besides being the designation 
of, at least, one tribe, it connects the country with a range known in Hindu mythology 
and history. However, I must leave this and other disputed points for the present, and 
contine myself now to quoting a page of Part II. for the service of those whom the philolo- 
gical portion of that work deterred from looking at the descriptive part. 

“ SHIN are all the people of Childs, Astér, Dureyl or Daréd/, Gor, Ghilghit + or Gili. 
All these tribes do not acknowledge the “Guraizis,” a people inhabiting the Guraiz valley 
between Chilas and Kashmir, as Shia, although the Guraizis themselves think so. The Guraizi 
dialect, however, is undoubtedly Shin, much mixed with Kashmiri. 

The Shins} call themselves “Shin, Shin& Jdk, Shinaki,"’ and are very proud of the 
appellation, and in addition to the above named races include in it the people of Torr, Harben, 


Sazin, [districts of, or rather near, Childs]; Tanyire |Tangtr] belonging to Daréll; also the people 





* Since writing the above Ihave discovered that the people of Kandié—an ‘ibaispccted d try lying 
between Swat and the Indus—are Dards and speak a Dialect of Shiné, of which apecimias ave gives farther One 


t The word ought to be transliterated “ Gilgit” (+ if and pronounced ae it would be in German, but this might 
expose it to boing pronounced as ‘‘Jiljit” by some English readers, go I have left it generally as “ Ghilghit,” 


+ In 6 restricted sonso “ Shin” is the name of the highest caste of the Shin race. 
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of Kholi-Palus whose origin is Shin, but who are mixed with Affghans. Some do not consider 
the people of Kholi-~Palus as Shin.* ‘They speak both Shind and Pukhtu [ pronounced by the 
Shin people “Post6.”] The Baltis, or little Tibetans, call the Shin and also the Nagyr people 
* Brokhpa,” or, as aterm of respect, “ Brokhp4 babo.”+ Offshoots of the “Shin” people live 
in Little ‘Tibet and even the district of Dras, near the Zojilé pass on the Ladak road towards 
Kashmir, was once Shin and was called by them Humess, I was the first traveller, who 
discovered that there were Shin colonies in Little Tibet, viz: the villages of Shingétsh ; Saspur ; 
Brashbrialdo; Bashé; Danil djunele ; Tatshin ; Dordt (inhabited by pure Shins) Zungét, Tortzé, 


(in the direction of Rongdu) and Durd, one day’s march from Skardo.t 


The Childsis call themselves Botdé.§ 

” ‘s 7 their fellow-countrymen of Takk=="" Kané” or Takke-Kané. 
is iy np [the Malshuké. are now an extinct race, at all events in Dardistan proper. ] 
3 a is Ghilghitis== Giliti, 

”» » ” Astoris= Astorije. 

” ” ” Gors= Gortje, 

” ” i Dureylis=Daréle. 

” i+ » Baltis=Paldye. Gh. 

= Pol6éle, 

x vs si Ladski==Boft. Pl of Bot. 

” > ‘9 Kashmiris== Kashire. 

” ” ” Dogras=S44%, {Sikhs] now be Dogriy.” 

” ” » Afighans=Patcni. 

” ” ” Nagyris=Aadjuni. 

” ” » Hunzas= Hunzje. 

” ” xy Yasinis= Pore. 


” ” ” Punyalis= Punye, 
” ” 7 Kirghiz=Kirghiz. 
Nore.—The Kirghiz are described by Chilasis as having flat faces and small noses and 


are supposed to be very white and beautiful, to be Nomads and to feed on milk, butter and mutton. 


The Chilasis call the people between Hunza and | =agja 
Pamér on the Yarkand road. ae 


* My Sozfni says that they ore renlly Shins, Yashkuns, Déms and Kramins, but pretend to be Affghans. Tide List 
of Castes page 47. Kholi—Palus are (eo Districts, Khéli and Palus. whose inhabitants are generally fighting with 
each other. Shepherds from these places often bring their flocks for sale to Ghilghit. I met a few. 


+ This name is also and properly given by the Baltis to their Dard fellow-countrymen. Indeed tho Little 
Tibetans took more like Dards than Ladakis. 


+ Place aux dames! For six years T believed myself ‘the discoverer” of this fact, but I find that. as 
recarda Kartakchun in Lit('e Tibet, I have been nearly anticipated by Mrs. Hervey, who calls the inhabitants " Dards, 
“ Daruds” ( or Dardoos).” 


§ My Sazini calls the people of his own place=Bigé ; those of Térr=Manuké and thoso of Harbenn=Jure. 
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There are also other Gojals under a Raja of Gojdl on the Badakhshan road. 

The Childsis call the Siah pésh Kafirs= Bashgali (Bashgal is the name of the 
country inhabited by this people who enjoy the very worst reputation for cruelty.) They are 
supposed to kill every traveller that comes within their reach and to cut his nose or ear off as a 
trophy. * 

The Chilasis were originally four tribes; viz. 

the Bagoté of Buner, 

the Kané of Takk, 

the Boté of the Childs fort, 

the Matshuké of the Matsbuké fort. 

‘The Boté and the Matshuké fought. The latter were defeated and are said to have 
fled into Astorand Little Tibet territory. 

A Foreigner is called ‘ ésho.” 


Fellow-country men are called ‘ maléki.” 


The stature of the Dards is generally slender and wiry and well suited to the life of a 
mountaineer. They are now gradually adopting Indian clothes, and whilst this will displace 
their own rather picturesque dress and strong, though rough, indigenous manufacture, it may 
also render them less manly. They are fairer than the people of the plains (the women of 
Yassin being particularly beautiful and almost reminding one of European women), but on the 
frontier they are rather mixed—the Chilasis with the Kaghanis and Astoris—the Astoris and 
Ghilghitis with the Tibetans, and the Guraizis with the Tibetans on the one hand and the 
Kashmiris on the other. The consequence is that their sharp and comparatively clear com- 
plexion ( where it is not under a crust of dirt ) approaches, in some Districts, a Tatar or Moghal 
appearance. Again, the Nagyris are shorter than the people of Hunza to whom I have 
already referred. Just before I reachedthe Ghilghit fort, I met a Nagyri, whose yellow mous- 
tache and general appearance almost made me believe that I had come across a Russian in 
disguise. I have little hesitation in stating that the pure Shin looks more like an European 
than any high-caste Brahmin of India. Measurements were taken by Dr. Neil of the 
Lahore Medical College, but have, unfortunately, been lost, of the two Shins who accom- 
panied me to the Panjab, where they stayed in my house fura few months, together with 
other representatives of the various races whom I had brought down with me. The prevalence 
of caste among the Shins also deserves attention. We have not the Muhammadan Sayad, 
Sheykh, Moghal, and Pathan (which, no doubt, will be substituted in future for the existing 
caste designations), nor the Kashmiri Muhammadan equivalents of what are generally mere 
names for occupations. ‘The following List of Dard Castes may be quoted appropriately 
from Part IT :— 


* The two Kafirs in my service in 166, one of whom was a Bashgeli, seemed inoffensive young men. They 
admitted drinking a portion of the blood of a killed enemy or eating a it of his heart, but I fancy this practice 
proceeds more from bravado than aprente: In “ Davies’ Trade report” I find the following Note to Appendix XXX. 
poge CCCLXIT, “The ruler of Chitral is in the habit of enslaving all persone from the tribes of Kalésh, Dangini and 
Bashghali, idolaters living in the Chitral territory.” 
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“CASTES. 
Raja (highest on account of position.) 


Wazie (of Sain race, and also the official caste.) 

SHIN the highest caste; the Shina people of pure origin, whether they be Astoris, 
Ghilghitis, Chilasis, &c. &c. &c.* They say that it is the same race as the “‘ Moghals”’ of India, 
Probably this name only suggested itself to them when coming in contact with Mussulmans 
from Kashmir or the Panjab. The following castes are named in their order of rank: 

Yadshkunn =a caste formed by the intermixture between the Shin and a 
low [aboriginal?] race, A Shia may marry a Ydshkuon woman [called ‘ Yashkdni;”] but no 


Yashkunn can marry a Shindy = Shin woman. 


Tatshdn = caste of carpenters. 

Tshdjjd == weavers. The Ghilghitis call this caste: ‘ Byétshoi” 
Akdr = ironmonger. 

Kddl = potter 

Dém t = musician 


( the lowest castes.) 
Kramin = tanner ? 


N. B.—The Brothpé are a mixed race of Dardu-Tibetans, as indeed are the Astoris 
{ the latter of whom, however, consider themselves very pure Shins]; the Gurdizis are 
probably Dardu-Kashmiris; but I presume that the above division of caste is known, if 
not upheld, by every section of the Shina people. The castes most prevalent in Guraiz are 


evidently Kashmiri as: 
Bhat. Lén. Dar. Way. Rater. Thokr. Baga.” 


® Both wy Ghilghiti follower, Ghulam Muhammad, and the Astori retainer, Mirza Khan, claimed to be pure Shins. 


+ My Sazini says that the Déms are below the Kramins ami that thero are only £ original castes: Shin, 


Yasbkuon, Kramin (or “ Kaminn”)] aod Dom, who, to quote his words, occupy the following relative ranks: " Tho 
Shin is the right band, the Yashkunn tho left; the Kramin tho right foot, the Dém the left foot.” “ The other 
castes are mere names for occupations.” “A Shin or Yashkunn can trade, cultivate Jand or be a shepherd 


without loss of dignity—Kramins are weavers, carpenters, &. &c., but not musicians—as for leather, it is not prepared 
in the country. Kramins who cultivate land consider themselves equal to Shina. Ddms can follow any employment. but, if 
a Dom becomes a Mullah, ho is respected. Members of the several castos who misbehave are called Min, Paoshgun, 
Mamio and Mom respectively. ‘‘ A man of good caste will espouse sides and fight to the last even against his own 
brother.” Revenge is a duty, as among Affghans, but is not transmitted from generation to generation, if the first 
wurderer is killed. A man who has killed another, by mistake, in a fight or otherwise, seeks o frank forgiveness 
by bringing a rope, shroud and a buffalo to the relatives of tho deceased. The upper eastes cn, if there are no 

ramiog in their villages, do ironmonger’s and carpenter's work, without disgrace; but must wait for Kramins or 
Doms for weaver’s work. The women spin. 


(‘VWI Lvayo v 
40 LVH | S,IVNIGUYD,, 3HL ONTYYaM) 


‘MINHSVN dO VIVUVHVN AHL 


(LaGIL AILLII) J LIVA VV JO SYAACNVIHDIH AHL AO ANO SISVTIHO OMUL 
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HISTORY OF THE WARS WITH KASHMIR. 


[ Committed to writing from the statements of a Sazini, who took part in many of the 


engagements. | 


I, —STRUGGLES FOR THE CONQUEST OF CHILAS. 

“ About twenty-three years ago there was a very strong fort at Chilis. Two years before 
the outbreak of the wars, a man named Lassu came [on the part of Kashm{r?] to the frontier 
of Chilis. This man’s ancestors had been in the service of the Dogras and for ninety 
years had possessed property and the Sirdarship at Goré (?) (probably Guraiz) in the family. 
It is not known why or whether he was dismissed the Kashmir service, but he came with his 
family in 1847 to Childs and became the canse of all the subsequent disturbances, This man 
had been renowned tor bravery in his youth, but when he came was old and feeble, though 
full of intrigue. In the valley of Marung& is a place called Neydtt, where he 
established himself with about twenty families of Kashmiris and others, who had followed him 
from Guraiz. His two brothers were also with him. Where he fixed his residence there is—at 
some distance below—a village of the name of Gdsher, inhabited by the people of Takk. The 
valley is called Karting4 at its exit. In these two years he cultivated his fields and the 
friendship of the Childsis. Purchasing also cattle and horses he became a great chief, to 
whom the Childsis used to pay visits of ceremony. He also used constantly to visit 
them, and when he had acquired a decisive influence, he assembled all the Lumberdars of 
Childs and said, “ What a pity that Astor being so near, whose inhabitants are all Shiabs, you 
should not attack them according to the Shera’ [religious Law].” The ignorant Childsis then 
began to go on plundering excursions in the direction of Astor, which were often 
successful, When the Governor of Astor became unable to resist these attacks, he requested 
the assistance of the Maharaja of Kashmir, who refused it to him, but himself advanced 
direct on Childs with an army. ({n this war I was present for about a month). One 
day a battle began in the early morning and lasted till the evening. The Maharaja’s 
army drove us right into the Chilis Fort. We sent off men at once in all directions 
for help. For two days there was no other engagement. On the 3rd day came allies of the 
valley of Gine, from Darél, Jalkét, Takk and Torr, Harbinn, Shatidl, Sazin, Huddr, Kdli, 
and 200 Tangiris (we were in all about 20,000 men, women and children, in that great 
fort). They poured in all day, and by evening the struggle was renewed in which, as I 
saw myself, women took part. As the Sikhs were pressing on to the walls, the women 
threw bedsteads and planks on their heads ; stones and kitchen utensils were also used. The 
result was not decisive. A stream was flowing into the fort in which we had four 
reservoirs kept filled in case of need. Hémur, a brave man, whose son Saduris now a 
Chief, a Yashkunn, sat there giving a pumpkin full of water (about half a pint) toa man 


during the day and apintat night, as it was more quiet then. There was arow of men 
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— ees oi ie ane out and taking care that mobedy got more than 
; out food for two days. The Childsit women cooked 
and cast bullets—the other women chiefly fought. The besiegers diverted the stream from the 
fort into the valley. We then drank the water of the reservoirs. This lasted for a month. 
We only lost in killed about three or four a day, as we fought behind cover. The enemy lost 
from 80 to 120 a day as they were in the open plain. When their provisions failed and supplies 
did not reach them, they retired with the loss of athird of their army, their treasury and goods, 
(806 women were appointed for the purpose of working and casting bullets all day.) 
In the day time we used to exchange shots—at night we would attack their camp, when they 
were tired or asleep. The walls were loopholed for the guns, and altogether the management 
of the affair was very good. We looted 100 mule-loads of powder ; as much of lead, 40 tents— 
100 beds (charpoys), 2 boxes filled with money (chilkis)\—50 sound muskets and 150 injured 
muskets,—120 brass kettles—50 brass jugs—200 sheets and 400 brass gharras (pitchers)—100 
shawls, good and bad)—200 Chaplis (sandals—)20 chairs—5 loads of sticks—200 lances—200 
bayonets—a heap of 100 swords—20 daggers—20 iron hammers, 130 tent pegs of iron and 800 
of wood— 2 big guns—3 field guns, and miscellaneous property too numerous and various 
to detail. Two days after the flight of the Dogras the people assembled and began to 
divide the spoil. We began by giving 10 Chilkis to each man, but it did not last for 
all; so, whoever got no money, took a gun, lance, tent, &c. ‘The big guns were put into the fort’ 
I was shot in the leg in that siege. We used to bury our dead in their clothes within two or 
three days of their death. The Sikhs also used to burn, and the besieging Muslims in their 
service to bury, the dead for some time. When, however, the casualties increased, the 
besiegers gave up attending to the dead. It was in the midst of summer ; so the stench was 
very great and disease also spread in the Sikh camp. Seven days after the flight of the 
enemy, the tribes who had come to help left for their own places. The following is the 
list of the Sirdars killed in the siege:— 

Deyiri Khan, a Shin, one-eyed, Sirdar of Childs, 

Hashm Shah, a Shin, of Childs, 

Nasr Ali Khan, a Yashkunn, of Childs. 

Malik Fauld, 2 Yashkunn, of Harbenn. 


The following Sirdars survived :— 
Rahmat Ulla, Shir, Childsi. 
Akbari, Shin, Lamberdar of Takk. 
Murad Shah, Yashkunn of Torr. 
Adam Shah, Yashkunn of Torr. 
Babédur (Baghdtr) Shin of Harbano. 
Naik Numa, a Kamio, Harbann. 
Faizulla Khan, Shin, Harbann. 
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Mard Shah, Kamin of Shatial. 
Shah Jehan, Do. Shatial. 
Malek Nazr-ud-din, Shin of Sazin. 


Hajem Khan, do. do. 
Lala Khan, Yashkkunn of Darey). 
Jeldar, 5 8 


Izzat, Shin of Phigotsh (Dareyl). 

Rahmi, ,, of Samagidl in Dareyl. 

Matshar Khan (a great Sirdar) Shin, Samagial. 
Losin, Shin of Barzin. 

Mirza Khan, Shin, Barzin. 

Shah Merdan, Shin of Hudar. 

Kazilbik Yashkunn of Bider. 


After a year had passe@, the Chilasis and the Yaghistdnis assembled at Childs with 
the intention of plundering Astér, whose Governors then was Jabr Khan and Wazir Gurbund, 
subjects of Kashmir and of the Shiah faith, and therefore fit objects for the attack of orthodox 
Mussalmans (Sunnis). We were in all about 108,000 Yaghistanis (the ideas of number are 
very vague in those countries—though not so vague as in Lughmani where there is not a separate 
name for a number above 400, and the foreign appellation of hazar=1,000 is the equivalent for 
400. Vide Lughméni and Kandia Vocabularies in which numeration is by twenties). The 


Astoris were only 6)00, but we went in large numbers as we counted on having to meet 
the Dogras of Kashmir, 


The following is the List of the confederate Yaghistanis : 


From Koli 1,000 
»  Palus 4,000 
» Jdalkét 3,000 
»  Sazin 500 
» Shatial 500 
»»  Harban 1,000 
» Takk — 1,000 
»  Chilas 3,000 
» Torr 1,000 
»  Tangir 4,000 
»  Dareyl 10,000 
»  GOdrdjan 5,000 (probably Gor.) 
»  Gine 100 
» Bader 100 
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From Gormini 2,000 (probably auxiliaries from Gauhar-Aman, ruler of Yasin, 


popularly called Gérmén.) 
» Gilgit 5,000 


» Sai 5,000 

(This only brings the allied Dard forces up to 48,200), possibly twice as many as there 
really were. Since then the Dards have been more than decimated and the destruction of Gilgit 
with all its traditions, &c., &c. is one of the saddest results of the Kashmir frontier war. There 
are, however, Gilgit emigrants to be found in Sazin and other places). We marched on to the 
mountains of Astor and Gauhar-Amin with 2,000 men stopped at Jalkét (j as in French) in the 4} 
territory 6 koss far. He told us that when the Dagras came up toassist Astor, he would at once 
advance with more troops to that place. When we came near Astor, the Governor was 
informed of our approach. Most of the Astoris fled, many leaving their property behind. 
The 6,000 fighting men remained; they had, however, sent most of their property away. The 
people of the Astor village, Dashkin, had not heard of our arrival; so we surprized it about mid- 
night, killed 2 men and wounded 9—100 were captured (men and women). We took 80 cows, 
500 goats, clothes to the value of 400 Rupees, 40 hatchets, 100 swords, and 100 muskets. Out of 
the house of the Wazir Gorbund we got § kettles. There are many Yashkunns at Astor, three- 
fourths being of that race and the remainder being half Shins and the other half Kamins, Our 
arrival at Astor was announced bya man whom with his companion we surprized seated at the 
bridge of Sugarkét. A man of Shatial killed the companion by throwing a stone at him ; the other 
effected his escape and enabled the Astoris to get away with their property. ‘I'he reason why 
we killed so few was became we wanted to make the people our slaves, either to keep or sell ; 
being Kafirs their lives are forfeited to the Mussulmans, but it is harder on them to be slaves 
than die and therefore we prefer to enslave them. Besides it is more profitable. In the morn- 
ing, a rumour of the approach of tbe Maharajah’s troops reached us, We were greatly 
surprized at this and retired on to Hashu Gher (probably the Atsho pir, a very high 
mountain which overlooks Bunji, on the Kashmir side of the Indus) by the Burde- 
rikét road—a very difficult one—on the way to Chilis, which we reached only the 6th 
day after our retreat. We then divided the spoil. Some sold their slaves in Childs. ae 
took them to their homes, We did not lose any one in killed or wounded on this excursion. 
Jabar Khan of Astor then went to the Maharaja as a suppliant—saying he and his people were 
children and subjects of Kashmir and implored help against the marauders, who, he urged, 
should themselves be attacked and punished. The Maharaja advised him to be quiet for a year, 
as he would iaen bring a large army, ‘lhis was satisfactory for Jabar Khan, who was intent on 
reven;. 1) fut, 1d months later, when be and his minister with 60 men again presented 
themselves at Srinagar, in order to urge the fulfilment of the promise, 60,000 men (I!) were sent 
to Childs 4 was then at Minér in the Gilgit territory, but my father and brother went into 
the war acd — is from them that [have heard the following particulars. When the Sikh General 
(whos une Cforz-t) reached the Kashmir river (the Kishnganga (?)] he divided the Army into 
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two parts—one to go by way of Guraiz, the other by the Darau valley which goes straight to Chilas 
and actually reached Takk. [From Takk there are 2 valleys—the one of Babuserr ; the cther of 
Marungi]. The reason of the division of the forces was that the Kashmir troops feared to trust 
their whole body into mountainous country where they might all be cut up. Two days pe 
the enemy came, we were at Sthil, below Takk, 1,000 strong. The Yaghistanis were collecting 
at Chilas, but most were still on the roads or starting from their homes. The news of the 
approach of the Maharajah’s troops had also frightened'away most of the tribes. Indeed there 
were only 500 besides the force at Sihil. The following came : 100 from Sazin, 200 from 
Harbin, 40 from Chitral, 60 from Dareyl, 40 from Jalkét, 100 from Tangir, 200 from Torr, 
40 from Hudir, 200 from Takk, 100 from Bader. 800 had collected in Gér but never came up, 


but were at Talpénn on the other side of the Indus, 4 k6s from Chilas. The following Chiefs 
came :— 


Nazar Khan, Kasim and Masta Khan of Sazin: The 2 former were Shins, the 
other a Yashkunon. 


Ravin, a Yashkunn of Shatial. 
Der Jihan, Kamin, . 
Alangir » of Harban. 
Tapa Khan ,, 4 
Jeldar Mama and Sheithing of Dareyl, Shins, 
Ameti, Yashkunn, Jalkét, 
Keremo, Shin - 

; ; Tangir 
Khairulla, Yashkunu 
Marat Shah Mama 
Adam Shah 
Shahmard Kaka and his brother of Hudir, Shins, 
Akbari and Azdd, Kamins, of Takk. 
Kizilbik of Bader, Yashktnn. 
Sadar Khan, Yashkimn, Gor. 
Wazir 
Ramanni 
Rabmat ulla Khan 
Nasir Ali »  Cbilas. 
Hasham Shah 


} Great Sirdars of Torr, Shins. 


» ”? » 


2 


When the Sikh troops came to the bridge of Sihil, is was 6 A. x. (before dawn). We 
were in ambush and rushed upon them sword in hand. There was gre 


at fighting till the even- 
1ng—such as had never been before in Yaghistan. 


When night broke in, we were beaten and 
fled back into the mountains. Then two Sirdars, Ameti Khan and Ser Endiz Khan of Jalkét, 
tushed in alone on the army of the infidels and after killing some were cut down, Ameti’s 
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Bony oe into the water below the bridge and came up again after one month at Jalkot on the 
river side, where Jaikét is. A boatman of the name of Mebr Gul, came to the place but did 
not Reo the body. He told the villagers, who went out with Mira Khan, the uncle of 
Ameti, who had not gone to the wars as he was very old. Amett’s wife too went to the bank, 
No body recognized the corpse, when the wife knew him from his pijimas. He was buried 
and a shrine was built over his body, which is known by the name of the “shrine of the martyr,” 
Ameti had said-when about to charge the Sikhs that “if he should be killed his body would still 
get to Jalkét and be buried there.” Many Sirdars testify to this. During the night, the enemy 
sleeping from fatigue, Mulla Shemshér, and Mulla Khandad and the Pir Padishah Mia, a 
great Sayad, rallied the Yaghistanis and told them of the advantage of assaulting the infidels at 
night, which was accounted as a twofold righteousness in this and the next world. When the 
Yaghis heard this Fatwa (authoritative manifesto) their courage increased and they attacked the 
enemy’s camp ina body. Our men went onslashing at their heada and other limbs. It was 
winter and the blood clotted our hands and froze them to the sword hilts. Rustam and Afra- 
siab’s wars would be forgotten as trifles, if I could describe the terrors of that night. The slaugh- 
ter lasted all night. As the day approached and showed the smallness of our numbers we were 
again defeated and fled from Sihil to Childs which is at the distance of 6 kés or about 9 miles. We 
were followed by the enemy. Whenever they came up to a suitable place, the fight was renewed 
and hundreds were killed. At Dasur, Matshuko-Jal and in the valley of Childs, there being an 
open space, a stand was made, especially at the last place, which we reached at noon and kept 
our ground fighting till far into the night (10 o’clock), We were again defeated and fled into 
the fort, which was surrounded by the Maharajah’s army. The following days and nights were 
occupied in constant fighting, The enemy again cut off the stream. Then the Yaghis again 
appointed Hemur to undertake the distribution of water from the reservoirs and made the women 
cook and cast bullets for them, as during the firstsiege. This siege, however, was greatly protracted 
—the water became scarce and whilst formerly a man would get three gourdsful (two during the 
night and one in the day) now only one gourdful was distributed duting the whole twentyfour hours. 
This lasted for three months. At night assaults were made and shots were exchanged during the 
day through the loopholes. When the enemy approached under the walls, stones, &c., dc. were 
thrown on him. We did all we could, but were sti!l beaten—the reason God alone knows. Oh 
God? when the water became scarce, the enemy also put poison into the reservoirs ; so some died 
from thirst and many from poison. When the enemy saw this, he had recourse to another ruse. 
They tied stems of trees together with ropes and using them as ladders, tried to mount on 
the fort, firing all the day. We bad not seen this before and in our surprize lost more men then 
perhaps was necessary in defending ourselves. Neither water nor an escape was destined for 
us ; so the remainder consulted about evacuating the place and getting into the hills. At mid- 
night two-thirds of the men, taking the women and children with them, left the Fort and began to 
fly. The voices of the children roused the blood-thirsty enemy, who, like a wolf, came after the 
lambs, Some of the Sikhs entered the Fort and killed those they found; when they became 
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exhausted with murdering, they took about 650 men, women and chiidren, as prisoners for the 
Sikh General and 120 were destined for the revenge of Jabar Khan and taken away with their 
property. ‘I'he fort was at once set on fire and burnt down. Such property as they could take 
they did take. As for the fugitives, it was a running slaughter till sunrise, when we reached 
Kitshéri. Here we rallied and renewed the fight. Kitshdri is 2 kés below Chilas and is a village 
on the Indus. Our men fought, huagry and tired though they were, till noon and were consider- 
ably thinned in numbers. It seemed now useless to us to continue the fight, for we said that we 
should all be at last overpowered and cut down toa man, We must therefore flee. We, there- 
fore, retraced our march in the direction of the mountains and were not followed up, as the enemy 
did not, perhaps, think it worth while, our numbers being so reduced. The pursuers returned to 
the Chilas fort. When they got there they agreed to return to Kashmir. As they reached the 
place where the two roads branch off, [one for Astor, the other for Kashmir] the Sikh General 
gave leave to Jabar Khan, who took his prisoners with him. All were in great joy. he fol- 


lowing is the list of the Sird4rs who escaped the slaughter :— 


Alengir 

Habba Khan of Harbenn. 
Mir Matta 

Rahmi of Darél. 


Aladdin of Shatial and Ahmeti and Sir Andaz of Jalkét were killed ; also Azur, and Alah- 
mun of Sazin. Mard Shah Baba of Torr got away, Azad of Takk was killed. Nasr Ali, 
Hashm Shah, Paulad and Auwari of Chilas were all killed. They were all Yashkunns. Serr- 
kushu of Tangir was killed. M..,... of Somer, a Shin, my cousin, was killed by a bullet going 
through his mouth. 500 were killed and 809 taken prisoners—200 escaped. Among the 
prisoners was Sirdar Rahmat Ulla Khan, who was sent to Jammu. When he was captured, a 
Sikh went into the fort after his daughter, who threw herself off the walls in order to escape 
disgrace and was dashed to pieces on a stone. There is no doubt that we were the first to be in 
fault, as we attacked Astor without provocation and at the instigation of Lassu seven times before 
the Maharaja went to war with us. I never joined these plundering excursions but my cousin, 
Mau... ; Went every time and also S.....,, mv brother, who is still alive. Once they 
brought back a man and G6 women to Minir—the whole razzia having secured 60 prisoners, 
800 goats, &c. Thinking it was “halal” or lawfully acquired property, they divided it with great 
glee and they ate the goats also as “halal,” as they had taken them from Shiahs. 

There is a suspicion that Lassu was an agent of Kashwir send to foment this discord 
and bring about the subjection of Chilas. In former times we used to assist Astor, being our 
neighbour. There is also no difference in our language. That of Khapul (Khapolor) is different, 


It is Tibetan ; they call aman “ shishek ” and for “ go there” say “ gaz yut” and “ bakhmula 


gibrit ” (there is a mistake here) and for “ bury” say ‘ stimduk ” and for does he go or not ” 
5 
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*yidd mitt.” Son “ they call” bhiiman.” [Some of the words are Kashmiri) I remember these 
words, having once known the language, as a woman of Khapul, called Miriam, had fallen to 
the lot of my brother in the division of the booty. A neighbour of mine also had a slave of the 
same place called Kolitsh, who used to come to see us. I was very young then and could con. 
verse with both. A yearafter, my brother, in consequence of his greed for money, took her to 
Kami, a village of Tangir and sold her to Batret Shah; Sirdar, the son of Babar Shah, for 8 tolas 
of gold (each tolah of the value of 9 Rupees 5 annas or 12 Rupees of Anglo-Indian coinage, alto- 
gether about 104 Rupees). This was a good price as she was very good looking but she should 
not have been sold. 

When the Kashmir troops attacked Ohilas, Lassu joined us secretly and although him- 
self old and feeble told us what to do—but his two brothers and two nephews openly fought on our 
side in the battle of the valley of Chilas. Indeed at Sihil, Lassu fought himself and used to send 
the Sirdars forward with his instructions. In short, as far as he was able, he tried to injure the 
Sikhs. When the Sikhs had cut the water off the fort, he had arranged about putting only one 
man in charge of it and fixed the rate at which it should be distributed. He was ever ready 
with advice. He used to allow the Sikhs to beat up supplies in villages and then would cut them 
up while encumbered with them. This is how we managed to be fed (the plundered supplies 
reaching us by a mountain road) for three months. A relative of Lassu was in the Sikl, Camp 
and told the General about Lassi’s doings. The attention of the besiegers was then directed to- 
wards capturing him, but in vain, and in both wars he escaped being taken prisoner or receiving 
awound. His younger brother was shot in the palm of the hand. In short, after the conquest 
of Chilas, Lassu again resided with his brothers at Ney&tt and kept up his visits to Chilas. 
When the Sirdars arranged to offer their submission to the Maharaja at Jammu, they sent for 
Lassu and asked him to help them to recover their friends and relatives who had been taken 
prisoners to Kashmir. Lassu refused.on the ground that he had left the Maharajah’s service 
and had been his bitter enemy ever since and that therefore his life was not safe if he ventured into 
his presence. Finally, Lassu was prevailed upon to go. The following Sirdars went to Jammu 
to ask for forgiveness — 

Hashm Shah 
Sattari 
Baland Khan 
Daria Khan 


7 
j 
J 
Bnyedad | 


of Chilas with 36 Butis (poor people). 


Daru Khan Shins of Bader. 
Mir 
Azad 


Sakhi 


Shins of Takk, 
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Tatari, Kamin 


i Also of Takk. 
Baghdir, Shin 


When the Maharaja saw the suppliants, and also noticed Lassu, it was as if an arrow 
had pierced him. He was greatly indignant, having heard everything from his General about 
Lassu often defeating his troops and being the origin of the wars and of the numerous plans by 
which his soldiers had been destroyed by thousands—for instance at the ambush at Sihil, Finally 
after a long talk, the Maharaja made the forgiveness of the Chilasis conditional on the execution 
of Lassu. The Chilasis said ‘ By all means, if this man and his ancestors have not been your 
servants, You expelled him and we received him. In gratitude for this he may have given 
us sometimes advice, but he has never raised his hands against you. Had he not given us 
even advice we should have killed him. It was his duty to do so. Let His Highness there- 
fore pardon him.” The Maharaja refused and ordered his General to strike off his head there 
and then, put the blood into a plate and give it to him to drink [this was probably meant meta- 
phorically, as a Hindu would not drink blood, especially not that of a Muhammadan. How- 
ever, the Chilisi Chiefs appear to have understood the threat literally]. ‘The Sirdars all inter- 
posed as they could not witness his death. They offered to pay taxes, if he were spared, [This 
was probably the object of this comedy]. Then the Maharaja fixed an annual tribute of Rs. 2 
per house, in lieu of the blood of Lassu. The Chiefs thought it too much for their poor people, 
so at last one Rupee per house was settled. He then dismissed them, but wanted them again 
to appear next year with the tribute, viz. Balang Khan, Dery4 Khan, Matshar and Lassu. 
* When this is done, he added, I will send Lassu with a Khilat to Guraiz and re-instate him as 
Governor and you shall also receive presents.” This was accepted and the Chiefs returned 
with all the people (men, women and children) who had been taken prisoners. He also sent a 
letter to Jabar Khan of Astor to restore the 120 prisoners whom he had taken to the Chilas 
Chiefs. This was done and nearly all returned, excepting the few that had died in course of 
nature. ‘Thus was Chilas again re-peopled and is inhabited to the present day. 

The following villages in Chilas became subject to Kashmir: Chilas, then 300 houses, now 
only 200, 100 having died in consequence of disease brought on by the bad water of that place, 
Bader, 120 houses, Takk, 131 houses. The rest did not submit, nor will they ever do so, as they 
have heard about the tyranny and oppression practised in Kashmir, We Yaghistanis have thus 
become even greater enemies than before, but are helpless. ‘To revert to my story. After a year 
the following Sirdars went with the tribute to Srinagar, viz.: Derya Khan, Balang Khan, Satari. 
Rahmat-ulla, Matshar and Lassu. The Maharaja gave each a present of 120 Rupees and made 
them stay a month at Jammu. Lagssu was sent with much honor to Guraiz and re-instated. On 
the expiration of the month the Sirdars came to Srinagar and requested leave to go as the har- 
vest-time had come near. The Maharaja received them kindly and requested that in future two 
Chilasis should come with the tribute and remain for a year as servants (really hostages) when 


they would be allowed to return aad two others be appointed in their stead. The hostages were to 
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receive some pay from the Maharaja. The Sirdars then returned each to his own village. This 
arrangement is still in force. (For a more chronological account of the conquest of Chilis 
vide Historical Appendix No. I.) 


IL—WAR WITH GOUNHAR AMAN FOR THE POSSESSION OF GILGIT 


A year later, the same Sikh General was despatched with 3,000 horse and foot 
to Astor and fixed a tribute of one-third of the produce on all. He also established a 
Thanna at Sdgar, a village close to Astor. At the Thanna he laid in ammunition, &€. 
Next year he went down with his troops along the river of Astor to the Indus and established 
Thanna at Biinji, which is on this side of the Indus and opposite to Sai. Duru was at that 
time Governor of Bunji on behalf of Gouhar Aman, the ruler of Yasia and Gilgit. He also 
crossed the Tndus at Sai and arranged for a Thanna at Jalkét, but the Sai country wag 
subject to Gouhar Aman who was residing at Gilgit. When he heard of the encroachments of 
Kashmir he sent off men to Darey] and Tangir, asking these tribes to come down on the Sikhs 
by the mountain paths near Bunji, whilst he would take the road along the Indus and attack Sai. 
He stated that as he and they were Sunnis, a jihad [religious war] on the Sikhs became their 
common duty. 5,000 young men from Dareyl and Tangir at once collected and came down to 
Bunji in 10 days. Gouhar Aman with 3,000 Gilgiti horse and 2,000 coolies, fell on Sai at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon of the day on which the mountaineers reached in the morning. The 


following Yaghistani Chiefs came : 


From Darzyt: Kalashmir, Lala Khan Izzetti, Bira Khan 
Muhammad Khan, Shaithiug, Jaldar 
From Tanein: Khairulla, Mansiir, Rustami, Nayfin. 


The only son of Gouhar Aman who came was Mulk Aman—Gouhar Aman himself 
being detained at Minor by illness. The following also came: From Némal 200 men, from Bhagrét 
2,000 (!!) from Sakwal 100, and from Minor 200. These men carried Joads of provisions and ammu- 
nition, They reached the Niludir range on that day, one kos from the Sai District. Thence prepara- 
tions were made for an attack—tho Sikhs having 8,000 men—the battle began at Chakarkot which 
is three kds from the Indus. There isa tield there under cultivation where the fight began. It was 
summer, The Sikhs had got into the Chakarkdt Fort which was surrounded by the Gilgitis. 
Mulk Aman dashed into it with his horsemen. The Chakarkoti villagers facilitated their entry 
and opened the gates for him. The fight lasted all day and night within and without the Fort. 
The Sikhs were defeated; most were killed fighting and some jumped off the walls and were 
dashed to pieces. 100 only escaped crossing the river | Indus] back to Bunji. Gouhar Aman only 
lost 60 horsemen and 40 Dareylis and Tangiris, also Sirdar Muhammad Khan, a Shin of Darél. 
Mulk Aman did not cross over to Bunji and dismissed the mountaineers, telling them, however, 
to be in readiness for renewed fighting. He then returned to Gilgit. A curious circumstance 


occurred with two Sikhs who were taken away as prisoners by the Dareylis. In taking them 
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over the Jamu rocks,* which on account of their difficulty, we call ‘“4kbo” (Atsho?), 
one fell into the Indus and was never again secn, whilst the other slipped down and rose 
again to the surface—an event never known to occur with any one who falls into the Indus 
at that place where it is very rapid. He, however, made his way over to Bunji and just as he 


was reaching it, a stone fell on his head and he was drowned, 


A year had scarcely elapsed after the battle of Chakark6t, when, in the spring, about 
20,000 Kashmir troops with the former General came to Astor. He senta letter of defiance to 
Gauhar Aman, challenging him to do his worst, to assemble the mountaineers and to meet him on 
an open plain. Gauhar Aman at once told the mountaineers that they should quietly get into 
Jalkot (Sai District) by way of the valley of Kémberi, over the mountain Hudurga, to the village 
Kirinjot, and get out by the mountains of Puhat. This was done. Gauhar Aman again fell ill at 
Minér. His son just got there in time to meet the Sikhs (10,000 in number) near the Niludar, 
the mountain ridge which is between Gilgit and Sai. It was night and so both armies 
encamped; inthe morning the fight began. 7,000 Dareylis and Tangiris had come under 
Jeldar, and Lala Khan of Gaya in Darey! and Izzeti, Patsha Khan of Phogutsh of Dareyl—also 
Matshar Khan of Samagidl—Bitori, Kalashmir of another Samagial, Kusuti of Manekyal, 
Arzennou of Dareyl—Ristami, Kami of Tangir, Muhammad Mir, Adab Shah of Gali, 
Khairulla of Jag6t—Karim, Moya Shah, Mawéshi, Matti of the Deyamur village—Merdumi 
of Lirak—Akbaro of Sheikho—[2,000 come from Tangir, 5,000 from Dareyl). Gouhar 
Aman’s son had 3,900 infantry and 6,000 hersemen. The Sikhs were on the roads below 
the mountains, whilst the Yaghistanis were firing from the tops. The Sikhs neces- 
sarily wasted their shot insuch an encounter, whilst the mountaineers had it all their 
own way. This lasted the whole day, All (10,000!!) were destroyed—only one sepoy 
escaped to Bunji to tell the news to the other half of the army. The General was not pre- 
sent in this as in the Chakackét battles, but stayed at Bunji. The Yaghis only lost 2 men, 
one from Phtigutsh and the other from Samacgial, viz: Shahbaz, also called “’Osmin,” and Uzet 
Shah. The mountaineers then accompanied the victorious army back to Mindér and Gilgit» 
where they consulted regarding the future safety from the Sikhs. Gauhar Aman thought that 
the Gilgit Fort could not stand a siege and that it should therefore be strengthened and the walls 
made higher, This view was shared by the mountaineers who looked upon Gilgit as their centre ; 
so they all set to work to improve the fort and raised it twenty yards in height and gave six yards 
of depth to the walls. Bullocks were constantly treading down the stones as the walls wero being 
raised, ‘The Zamindars also helped. ‘The Mountaineers assisted and were fed during the month 
that it took to strengthen the place. Then all left, when Gauhar Aman fell very ill. 
He sent Mulk Aman, with 5,000 horsemen against Yasin to fight Mabtar and A’smat Shab, 








[* The stones aro so loosely embedded in sandy soil, that trending on or catching hold of one. «ften brings d. 
avalanche of stones. When the path is narrow and a river flows beneath, it is, generally, impossible o eatate: ‘Bibnes 
are often placed in such o way as to cause avalanches to come on the invader who steps on them.] 
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sons of Suleyman Shah, descendants of PAétsha (?), Shins. They came there on the fourth 
day and surrounded the place. Mahtar would not fight and surrendered on the tenth 
day, saying that they all came from one stock and were subjects to Gauhar Aman. 


A’smat Shah fled to swat. Muhtar paid his respects with 1000 young men and was 


apparently received in a friendly manner by Mulk Aman, who said he wanted to talk 
to him privately, There is a hall for the princes 100 yards from the fort, and to this 
he led Mahtar and after a conversation of two honrs struck off his head. Then he 
came out and killed 20 of Mahtar’s relatives and friends. The rest he put into the fort, 
as they were merely Zamindars. He then asked Gauhar Aman tocome to Yasin with 
his whole family: On the good news reaching him he assembled the Gilgitis and told 
them that, as bis illness was sure to carry him off, he wanted to be buried in his own 
country where also his ancestors reposed. In reality, he wanted to marry the widow of 
Mahtar. When he came near Yasin, some one tuld him that his son had married the 
widow. This rendered him furious and made him think of killing his son. In this 
state of mind he reached Yasin, where he said nothing but ascertained that the widow had 
been married eight days ago. He then threw Mulk Aman into a prison which was at the top 
of the highest tower of the Yasin fort and ordered that he should not receive sufficient food. 
The woman was also placed under surveillance. He left Ghulam as Wazir of Gilgit. 
Gaubar Aman remained ill for a year, being unable to move and one side being shrivelled 
up. When he felt his death nigh, he released Mulk Aman and made the woman over 
to him. A few days after he died and Mulk Aman had accomplished the funeral rites, he 
ascended the throne. When Isa Baghdir [Isa Bahddur| and the fugitive A’smat Shah heard this 
in Swat, they rejoiced as they did not think that Mulk Aman was a hero like his father. Isa 
Bahadur of Sher Kila’ had also fled to Swat having heard of the defeat of the Sikhs and being 
afraid of being dispossessed by Gauhar Aman-—an idea which was confirmed by Akbar 
Aman, the brother on the father’s side of Gauhar Aman—(Isa Bahadur and Akbar were 
cousins, sons of two sisters) (Isa Bahadur and Gauhar Amin were tarbura jy ,3, namely 
brothers’ children). There is a road from Swat to Yasin which is much used and is near. 
Mulk Aman, wishing to conquer other countries, enquired who had caused Isa Bahadur’s 
flight and offered a reward for the information. Haydtulla, a servant of Gauhar Amén, 
told him a month after about his uncle being the cause, as they were related on the 
women’s side (the stronger tie; being related on the father’s side is not a strong bond wher- 
ever polygamy is common), This convinced Mulk Aman, for having taken the throne from his 
uncle to whom it by right belonged, he always felt suspicious of him. However, he kept his 
own counscl, when one day. he invited Akbar Aman to go out shooting with him, They 
went about one kés from the Yasin fort, where a fine plain comes in view. Mulk Aman advised 
all retainers to get down from their horses as he wanted to rest a little and then start 


the game which would come in sight in that place. This they did not do, so he jumped from his 
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horse, pretending that he saw game in different directions and ran after it, Then 
Akbar Aman also got down from his horse. He had scarcely moved about for 
a few yards, when a ball, fired by Mulk Aman, struck him dead. Mulk Aman then 
returned to govern in peace of mind. ‘This news Isa Bahadur had also heard in Swat. What 


with wishing to revenge Akbar and thinking of the confusion which would be sure to follow the 
discord of the brothers of Mulk Aman (Mir Wali, Pablivan &c.) he and Asmar got ready and 
came back—but I don’t know whether he came via Kandii [a hitherto unexplored District, 
referred to elsewhere] or by what road. Anyhow he appeared at Sai with the 20 followers 
whom he had taken with him from Sher Kila’ on his flight. There he found Sultan, the ex- 
Wazir of Pohordu Shah, a descendant of the Queen Johari (Jowiri—vide Ist Song page 19) 
who in ancient times was the ruler of Sai and whose descendants had fled from Gauhar 
Aman into the hills) When Gauhar Aman died, all these fugitives came back and so 
Sultan turned up at Sai. When Isa and Asmat met him they contracted an alliance by 
oath and went together to Jammu by way of Astor in order to offer their services to the 
Maharajah. Indeed, they offered their allegiance, if he would help them with troops. The Maha- 
rajah made them swear on the Koran, because he said, “ your religious bigotry may 
induce you to turnon me and induce you to be again friends with Mulk Aman. Besides, you 
all belong to one family and [ alone shall be the loser.” Then they all agrecd aud he made them 
swear on the Koran, after getting them to wash themselves first; ‘that they would never ally 
themselves or be subject 40 any one but the Maharaja and consult nobody’s interests but his.” 
The three swore most solemnly and assured H. H. that he need not be under any anxiety 
in future regarding his army and their ova movements. ‘They then asked leave in order to 
avail themselves of the dissensions of the brothers and prevent their becoming friends again, 
Then H, H. sent 6000 infantry and 4 guns (mule-batteries) with Isa, Sultan and Asmat—Rs, 200 
cash were given to Isa and a dress of honor; Rs. 100 and a gun to Sultan and Rs. 120 and 
ahorse to Asmat Shah. The Maharaja recommended them always to keep the garrisons 
at Astor and Bunji, which were each 5000 strong, at half their strength and to take the 
rest in order to prevent surprizes and the loss of places which were difficult to acquire 
and to reduce to taxation. He thus allowed them to take 11,000 troops with them in 
all—viz. 6000 men whom he sent direct and 5000 from the garrisons of Astor and Bunji. Thus 
they started with the General and the Jitan Sahib (Adjutant ?) for Astor. There they remained a 
month to see whether the roads ahead were safe, They sent a Kashmiri, called Abdulla, 
into Yaghistan, via Sai, Mindr, Gilgit, Yasin, Dareyl, Tangtr, Hunza, Nagyr, &. to 
enquire what the tribes were doing and going todo. He went to Gilgit and instead of fulfilling 
his mission himself, he sent Nordz, a Zemindar and a subject of Mulk Aman, who, of course, 
went to Yasin and told Mulk Aman all he had heard from Abdulla and that Isa and his allies were 
advancing. On his return he told Abdulla that he had scen the tribes, that they had no 
idea that anything was impending and that Isa might advance with salety at once, Abdulla 
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returned to Astor, whilst Mulk Aman summoned the Darél and Tangir tribes, saying that unless 
they fought now they would lose their country. He also sent a messenger to Ghazanfar, Raja of 
Hunza and one to Shah Murad, Wazir of Nagyr (?) telling them to forget their enmity with 
him in the advance of a common foe to their country and religion (although the people of 
Huoza and Nagyr are Shiahs, necessity made Mulk Aman, a Sunni, call them Mussul- 
maus) aud asking them to meet him with their young men at Gilgit. Ghazanfar promised to 
come on the ninth day and asked him to go ahead. Mulk Aman, however, waited nine 
days and when nobody came, he advanced with the friendly hill tribes of Darél and Tangir 
to Gilgit. Isa Bahadur and his allies, altogether 9,500 men, started from Astor, 2,500 soldiers 
joined them at Bunji and they all advanced to within the distance of one kés from the Gilgit 
Port, which they surrounded. Wazir Zoraveru commanded in this war on the part of the Sikhs— 
there were also Sirdar Muhammad Khan of Swat, the Sirdar Jitani (Adjutant) and others whose 
names I forget. On behalf of the tribes there were: 1) from Danevi: Lala Khan, Jeldar Bura Khan 
of GayA—with 1,000 Z2mindars ;—Izzeti and Muhammad Khan of Phugotsh with 700 Zemin- 
dars—Matshar Khan and Mahman from Karini (lower) Samegial witi 1,000 men—Mirza Khan 
and Kalashmir from Upper Samegial and 1,000 men—Kasiti from Karini Manikyal with 1,000 
men—Hamza Khan and Arzennu from Upper Manikyal and 900 men—Bitori of Yatsho and 
40 men—Suryé from Jutyal and 60 men—Tubyé and Syad Amir of Dudishal and 30 men— 
altogether 5846 from Dareyl. (2) from T'ancir: Mardumi (is still alive), Talipu of Lurak and 
40 men—-Moza Shah and Maweshi (still alive) of Diyamar and 400 men—Khairulla and Mansur 
(still alive) of Julkét and 140 Zemindars —Adab Shah and Mangur (still alive), of Gali and 60 men, 
—Néyo and Rustam Khan of Kami (still alive) and £00 men—Multan of Korgah (still alive) and 
GO men—Akbaru of Sheikho and 40 men—altogether 1,153 men and Chiefs. (Vith Mulk Aman 
there came from Yasin : his brother Mir Vali Khan, the Wazirs Ramat and Nasir—Hayatalla, 
Labib—Padisha Mia, Baihi, Syad Khan (of Swat) with 109 Pathans—Muhammad Hussain, 
a great Chief of Yasin and 10,000 men, horse and foot, from Yasin and friendly 


countries. 


At the dictation of Pehliwan, son of the sister of Aman-ul-Mulk, ruler of Chitral or 
little Kashghar, a messenger of the name Balli—was sent to Chitral, saying that Hunza 
and Nagyr had broken their promise and that, now that their father was dead, all his enemies 
had assembled to destroy them, 11,000 infidels, described as jlatel |. 4855 0,56, or useless 
unbelievers and perfidious Dogras, had already surrounded Gilgit with the help of faithless Isa, 
the fugitive Asmat and the traitor Sultan. “ When we shall be dead, what is the use of you, 
a relative, striking your forehead with a stone (as a sign of grief)? Ball taking forced marches 
reached Aman-ul-Mulk speedily, who, at once sent Lakhtar Khan, his nephew, son of Adam Khor 
4yhom he had caused to be killed) with 8,000 men of sorts to Gilgit and wrote to promise further 
fielps if Balli were sent again. Indeed it was said that Aman-ul-Mulk might come himself. So 


there advanced to the rescue of Gilgit the united forces of Mulk Aman and the auxiliaries from 
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Chitral. Mulk Aman then told the Dareylis and Tangiris to lay in ambush behind Barmas and 
Basin in the valley, as the Sikh troops were there. He himself at 6 o’clock in the evening went 
to attack these places. About 1,000 Sikhs were there, not suspecting any danger, in their tents. 
The attack was sudden and 120 were at once despatched to the lowest regions [of hell]; 100 
Sikhs were captured. Then he called out to the young horsemen that having done so much they 
should attack the besicgers and that the infantry would follow them. He himself rode ahead, 
thereby inspiring his troops with courage. The enemy was attacked, but was now ready for 
them. A fierce struggle began and the Sikhs were forced on to the fortress with the loss of 
twenty youths and a loss of three Dareylis on our side, who had rashly followed the Sikhs into 
the fort. Then Mulk Aman halted ia front of the fort and attacked it in the early morning and 
called out. “If you want to fight, well and good—if not, I will let you depart for Astor,” 
Isa Bahadur replied: “ We will certainly not do so till we uproot the foundations 
of your houses.” Saying this, he fired his musket and killed Hayatulla (who had been the 
cause of his uncle’s death). nen volleys were exchanged. 80 the fight lasted for a month, 
during the day—Muli Aman retiring to a short distance at night—the Sikhs, however, picking 
off stragglers at night also. Onthe 27th day after the siege, the Raja of Hunza reached with 
12,000 soldiers, but did not joiu the fight. 6,00) soldiers, in addition to the 8,000 already sent, 
also came from Chitrdl who, at once, assisted iu the siege. There was plenty of wheat which 
had been cut and heaped up by the Gilgit Zemiadars who had fled at the approach of the 
Sikhs. ‘he soldiers of Aman-ul-Mulk would take the sheaves, crush them with stones and 
boil them in water. Food was taken at night, Three days later, when the besiegers still held out, 
the Chitr4l forces thought of returning, OUnthe last day, Makhsat, a servant of Asmat Shah, 
renowned all over Yaghistan as au incomparable hero, came out of the fort witu sword and 
buckler and called out. ‘“ Is there any one who will fight [mej the mountain eating lion?” Then 
Balli, the servant of Mulk-Aman, replied: ‘Come out and fight with me in the open space, 
for brave men do not boast.” So he, snatching a sword and shield, met him. After boasts and 
insults on both sides, they closed; but Makhsat’s sword could only find Balli’s shield to strike, 
whilst Bali, in protecting himself always found an exposed part of Malkhsat to hit. At last, 
Balli struck a blow which not only cut through Makhsat’s shield, but falling on his right shoulder 
caused the sword to piss out on his left side, thus dividing the body into two pieces. On seeing 
this, Mulk Aman considered that a sufficient victory had been gained and passed on to Yasin, accom- 
pauied by the Allics. Of the prisoners he had captured at Barmas, in order to wreak his revenge, 
having been disappointed in taking the Gilgit fort, he selected twenty four of the officers and ordered 
them to be executed at Kuffarkot, four kés from Gilgit near the Indus. This was accordingly done 
by some men in Lakbtar Khan, the Chitral General’s, army. When their souls had reached the 
angels of ILell, Mulk Aman ordered the rest also to be killed, for, he said, these infidels have made 
martyrs of many of our friends and countrymen. Lokhrar Kinin tilerposed on the ground 
that they were helpless, now that their officers were deal, and made a claim to carry them off 


himself, as a satisfaction for the losses of his army. “I want, he said, to bring them to my 
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country and sell them for red gold to the T4jiks. Thus I shall obtain compensation for 
the blood of the martyrs that has been shed and they will be punished by being sold 
from place to place by the Tajiks.’ Then Mulk Aman conferred the desired present 
on Lakhtar Khan, but kept one (the only officer who was spared) who was called 
“Commandin Bahadur” and presented him to Jaldér Khan of Gaya (Dareyh, as many 
martyrs [so called because they were Muhammadans, who had been killed in the war with the “in- 
fidel” Dogras} had fatlen from that District. When the troops had gone back for another kos (from 
Kuffir Kot) toa place called Serga —a very deep valley—Jaldar Khan told the “ Commandin” to 
come near him, as he was in his charge. He caught hold of his hand and led him along. He 
then noticed a talisman round the Sikh’s neck and wanted to snatch it away, forgetting that he 
was exposing himself to an attack by the movement, The “ Commandan ” saw asword hanging 
on Jalddr’s shoulder, 80 he let Jaldar take his talisman and drawing the sword struck off his head. 
When the Dareylis saw the death of their chief, they rushed upon the murderer and secured 
him, Separating in groups to consult as to the best means of putting him to death, the 
people of Gayd (Jaldar’s village) advised his arms and legs being tied to four horses and 
his body being torn to pieces by the horses being set off at a gallop. This proposal was not 
favorably received by Khoshal Khan, the brother of Jalddc. The people of Samegial suggested 
that his tongue should be torn out by red-hot pincers, then to flay him alive, cover his 
body afterwards with salt and pepper and finally to burn him and make him over to the 
ruler of Jahannam [Hell]. This suggestion being favoured by Khoshal Khan, it was ordered 
to be carried out. Thus the ‘ Commandan Bahadur” died. The Dareylis then rushed on 
his ashes and half-burnt flesh and taking a handful, secured it in their clothes as a 
reminiscence of the’ event. I have mentioned this affair at length, because Jalddér was a 
very celebrated man for his hospitality, eloquence, good manners and administrative capacity. 


Rich and poor obeyed him, for he was wise and his death was a great advantage to the Sikhs. 


Mulk Aman set out for Yasin, a3 I have said, and dismissed the Yaghistanis. 
Lakhtar Khan also asked for his leave through Pahliwan, Mulk Aman’s brother and offered 
to let the army remain if he himself was allowed to go. This was permitted and the army 
remained with Pahliwan, his mother’s brother. (a sister of Adarkhor of Chitral was Gauhar- 
Aman’s wife and Gauhar Aman’s sister was Adamkhor’s wife). The following is the list of the 


chiefs killed before Gilgit: [The Sikhs lost 221 killed, wounded and prigoners.] 


Wazirs Nuseir and Hayatulla of Yasin. 
Jaldér Khan of Gay: (Dareyl). 

Talipu of Tangir. 

Béra Khan of Gaya. 

Mirza Khan of Hunini Samagial. 
Sirdar ditto ditto, 
Padshah Mia of Yasin. 
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Dareyl lost 203 Zemindars ; Zangir 101 men; Gakutsh [or Galkitsh] 50; Ther, 40; 
Sherét 52; Shukoy6t 30; Guluphir 44. Mulk Aman lost 160 of his retainers ; (altogether 376 of 
his subjects.) ‘Ihe Chitralis lost 410, altogether 1090 were killed on our side. {For a more 


chronological account of the conquest of Gilgit vide “ Historical Appendix No. 2”. 


IIl.— WAR ON YASIN AND THE MASSACRE OF ITS INHABITANTS. [1860] 
When Lakhtar Khan informed the ruler of Chitral of all that had occurred, Aman-ul-. 


Mulk sent a messenger to the ruler of Yasin with the advice to fortify Gakitsh, lest that too 
should be lost by him and he should be blamed for not advising him in time, He also thought that 
the Sikhs would not advance before they had strengthened their hold on Gilgit. Therefore he 
asked for his army to be sent back; next year he promised to send a larger force, as then an 
attack from the Sikhs might be possible. Mulk Aman delayed the messenger for ten days, but 
sent Sirdar Mustadn, son of General Hayat-ulla of Yasin, with the Chitrél army to Aman-ul- 
Mulk. ‘hey were 5,880 horse; 7720 foot and 12 mules with ammunition. Mulk Amén 
then remained at Yasin, feeling quite safe and established a Thanna of five men at Gakutsh, one 
day’s march from Yasin, in order to scour the country and enquire from travellers and Zemindars 
about the movements of the Sikhs. He advised them to treat informants well and let him know 
in time, lest Aman-ul-Mulk’s warning should come true. The outpost kept agood look-out, 
entertained travellers and daily sent in news of the state of affairs. Five months after- 
wards Wazir Zoraweru of Kashmir sent Wazir Mukhtar with twenty young mea to Gakutsh to 
surprize the Thanna at night, and establish themselves as an outpost and intercept all 
travellers from or to Yasin. He also sent after them Sabfir, a Kashmiri, with ten Hindu 
Sipahis and Attai, Kashmiri, with ten Mubammadan Sipahis, and ordered Attai to establish 
himself at 100 yards above Gak(itsh and sabur at the same distance below Gakutsh and 
intercept the roads. Three days afterwards, Zovaweru, Isa Bahadur, Ghulam Haydar, Mizra 
Wazir, Baghdur Shah, Zohrab Khan, Asmat Shah and Saif Ali, the Commandant, with 9,000 
infantry and 3,000 cavalry, advanced on Gakutsh. We must now leave them on the road 
and see what the surprize party is doing. They cme there shortly after mid-night, sura 
rounded the Thanna aud captured the five men. Mukhtar then established himself as Than- 
nadar and Attai and Sabur took up their appointed posts and captured all travellers of what- 
ever age and sex, sending them in to the Thanna; in all, three women, four children, two 
foreign youths and one Yasini were captured. When the army came to Gakutsh, Zoraweru left 
the Thanna as it was, and advanced the same day without stopping, so as to preveut all notice 
of his march reaching Yasin before he himself arrived, marching all night, and at about 4 
o’clock came to ChamGgar, a village, about twenty ninc kés from Yasin. Accidentally, Muhammad 
Hussain, a Sayad, had gone out hunting that day. His horse rearing without suy apparent cause 
he looked round and saw clouds of dust at Chamiigar, He, at once, suspected what was 
taking place, galloped back to Yasin and called out before Mulk Aman’s house: Why 
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are you sitting at your ease? the enemy is on you—now do anything if you can.” Mulk 
Aman at once got his horses saddled and fled with his family over the mountains in the 
direction of Chitral. When the army came near Yasin, Isa Bahadur, who knew the country, 
ordered it to be divided into three corps, one of which marched straight on Yasin—the second 
to go to the rigbt of Yasin by the village of Martal and the third to go to the left of the 
place, so that the inhabitants should not be able to escape. When the Sikhs entered Yasin 
with Asmat Khan preceding them (who got all his friends and relatives out of the way) act 
of oppression occurred which I have heard related by the people of Kholi and which have 
never been surpassed by any nation of infidels. In traditions much is told, but all is nothing 
compared with the following atrocities which surpass the doings of demons, jins 
and witches. We, say the Kholi informants, with our own sinful eyes saw these ferocities 
practised by Mussulmans on Mussulmans. That blood thirsty Kafir, Isa Bahadur, ordered 
the houses to be entered and all the inhabitants, without regard to sex or age, to be killed. 
We swear that Isa Bahadur descended from his horse and distinctly ordered the soldiers to snatch 
the babes from their mothers’ arms and kill them, so that his heart might be set at ease. He 
then put one knee on the ground, putting his hands on his knees and waiting for the babes. As 
they were brought to him, he put one of their smalllegs under his foot and tore the other off 
with his hand. Even the Sikh soldiery could not bear looking on this spectacle. However, this 
accursed infidel, (infidel, although he was a Sunni) kept on tearing them to pieces. The slaughter 
lasted five days and nights. The blood of the victims flowed in streams through the roads: there 
is not a word of exaggeration in all this. After these dreadful five days were over, Zoraweru 
sent for Asmat Shah and enquired after his relatives, whom he had put in safety. They 
were brought forward and Yasin committed to their charge, but what was left of Yasin!?* Thus 
2,000 men, women, aud children above ten years of age and a countless number of infants and 
babes became martyrs at the hands of the bloody Sikbs—3,000 persons (chiefly women) a 
very tew children as also a few old men were kept as prisoners and brought in three days 
to Gilgit, Zoraweru being elated with excessive joy which he manifested in various ways 
enroute. When he came to Gilgit, Isa Bahadur and Asmat Shah, selecting 1,000 of the more 
beautiful women, tock them to Jammu with 3,000 soldiers. They were so delighted that they 
took double marches in order to be early with their good news. At a public assembly at 
Jammu, these scoundrels narrated, with much boasting and eloquence, their own achievements 


and those of the Sikhs and spoke with the loud tone in which victories are reported. 


When they had finished, the Maharaja asked them whether their hearts were pleased 
with all these doings, Isa Bahadur said that all his heart’s desire had not been accomplished, 
though he certainly had experienced a slight satisfaction in the fate of the people of Yasin, 


who had been his enemies in the times ot Gaubar Aman. ‘God be praised, he said, 








® Hero my informant, himself a Sunni Museulman and always calling his Shiah co-religionials Kafire, was 
raving with indignation against tho orthodox Sunnis, Isa and Asmat and the Sunni soldiers of Kashmir, for murdering 
the Shiahe of Yasio, He ascribed tho atrocities of tho Sikhs entirely to tho orders of the ex-fugitives. 
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that 1 have lived to revenge myself on them.” The Maharajah enquired what else there 
remained to afford him complete satisfaction. “Perhaps,” he said, ‘“‘I may be able to 
meet your views.” Isa Bahadur replied. “Alas, Mulk Aman with all his family has 
escaped unhurt to Chitral! I should have liked to have treated him as the Commandan 
Sahib who killed Jaldar was treated, and to have taken his wife for myself and to have 
killed his children, as I did the infants of Yasin and, moreover, to burn them. Then 
alone will my heart be at ease. However, in consequence of Your Highness’s good 
fortune, much has been done, If your shadow only continues to protect me, I may, some 
day, be able to have my heart’s desire on Mulk Aman.” The Maharaja then bestowed on 
him a splendid and complete dress of honor, a horse and Rs. 500. He also gave Ks. 100, a 
dress and a horse to Asmat Shah. He finally placed the 3,000 soldiers whom he had brought 
under his command and made him Governor of Sher Kila (where he is still). Isa Bahadur, 
after the usual deprecatory forms of politeness used at oriental Courts, suggested 
that, in the midst of Yaghistan, he would not be able to hold his own even with 30,000 
soldiers, unless the Maharajah placed Pahlivan, the son of the sister of Aman-ul-mulk at 
the head of the Government of Yasin even without troops, as he had all the prestige 
of Aman-ul-mulk on his side. At last, the Lord of Srinagar said that he agreed to it, 
if Isa Bahadur could manage to get Pablivan appointed to Yasin, a matter which, naturally, 
was out of his own control. Isa Bahadur then asked for troops, not against Chitral, whose 
interests would now be conciliated, but against the Dareylis and the other hill tribes. 
So the Maharjah gave him the troops, warning him at the same time to be on his guard 
against Pahlivan tampering with his troops and so causing a general revolt against the 
Maharajah’s authority. 

His Highness then ordered Asmat Shah to go to Yasin in order to keep a watch on the 
movements of Pahlivan and to inform Wazir Zoraweru of all that was going on. Asmat Shah fear- 
ed that his life would not be safe at Yasin and wished for some other employment, The Maharajah 
then said his salary should be Rs. 40 per mensem* and he should go with Isa Bahadur, as Thana- 
dar of Gakitsh, Isa Bahadur, however, thought that it could not be done and that it would be 
better to send him to Basin. This was agreed to and the two got ready to depart. The Maharaja 
advised him to take the 2,000 prisoners left at Gilgit back with him to Sher Kila, so that the place 
might be well populated, a plan that would not only give him more income from the produce of fields 
but provide him with assistance against an enemy. “ Leave,” he added, “your first wife at Gilgit, 
(as a hostage, no doubt, for Isa’s fidelity to the Maharajah) and take your second wife and her 
children with you to Shér.” So they returned to Gilgit, Asmat Shah setting up with his family 
at Basin, where he is still and receives his pay. Isa Bahadur also settled at Shér in the manner 
suggested by the Maharaja. He ther sent Daulat Shi, a Zemindar of Gulmutti, eight kos from 


Sher, to Aman-ul-Mulk of Chitral asking him to appoint Pablivan as Governor of Yasin, who 


* I met Lehna Singh, 4 relative of the Maharoja, in 1866 in command of the Sai forces, who had only Rs, 20 per 
monsem, with unlimited liberty, however, to make as much bosides out of the people, as he could. 
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would be quite sate there. Daulat Shu was sent because he knew the roads and had often gone to 
Chitral. He reached the place in seven days. Aman.ul-Mulk replied that he could not send 
Pahlivan, unless Isa Bahadur also agreed to Min Vaut and Wazir Rahmat. He gave Daulat 
Shu a parting present of a gun, sword and horse, Daulat Shi told Isa Bahadur of the result 
of his mission. Isa at once set off for Gilgit to consult with Zoraweru. He represented 
to him that unless Aman-ul-Mulk was allowed to have his way, he himself could not 
hold his own at Sher Kila. Zoraweru, upon this, gave him full permission to act 
as he liked, taking the responsibility on his own shoulders in the event of the Maharaja 
asking any questions, as the only means of securing some peace. Isa then again 
despatched Daulat Shu in all haste, who reached Chitr4l in five days, with the message that 
Aman-ul-Mulk should do him the favour of sending the three men he had suggested, Aman-ul- 
Mulk entertained Daulat Shu for twenty days, during which time he assembled 2,000 young men 
and sent them to Yasin with Pahlivan, Mir Vali and Rahmat. He made those three take an 
oath on the Koran that they would never intrigue against each other, ‘for, if you do, you will 
fall an easy prey to Isa Bahadur.’”?” When they reached Yasin, they sent on Daulat Shu to Isa 
Bahadur. The first thing they did was to get the fugitive Yasinis back to their country which 
they ruled as in former days. Isa Bahadur was glad at this and gave eight tolahs of gold to the 


messenger.* 
IV.—WAR WITH NAGYR AND HUNZA. [1864] 


It is now nine years since these wars have taken place or two years after the con- 
clusion of the war with Yasin. The Maharaja wrote to Zoraweru that after all what he 
wanted to conquer were the countries of Nagyr aad Hunza, as there was no profit to be gained 
from Gilgit and Yaghistan, whence hitherto, he said, “we have only reaped stony districts 
and loss of men,” [in reality, Gilgit and Yasin are fertile, whilst Hunza is “ stony”). 
Zoraweru at once set out for Némal, which is twelve kés from Gilgit in the direction of 
Nagyr and sent Mehdin Khan of Bunair and Sultan Wazir of the Janheri descendants and 
Saif Ali, Commandant, with 8,600 infantry. Zoraweru himself remained at Némal in order to 
facilitate communications and bring up help, if necessary, ‘The army advanced next day 
to Chaprét, Guyétsh and Hini, of which the latter is in Nagyr and the former in Hunza and 
encamped between these places on a plaint (?) Guyetsh and Chaprdt are on the frontier of 
Hunza. Its inhabitants speak the same language as the people of Hunza. Hini was on 


the other side of the army and is on the frontier of Nagyr. The Chief of Chaprét is Shah 


* Th i whom the Sazini heard the account of the massacre were 100 Merchants who had come to 
Gilg't, as hole ciate te geet &c. and had there bees arrested and taken along to Yasin hy Isa paar 
in order to prevent their spreading the news of the impending attack. | Thero wore also eight men from Djajial and rake a 
Patan. The folowing were the Chiefs with the Merehunts: Kahar. Kah, Dessa, Amr, Dj4—Shins of Mabréin in Koli ( a a 
from Koli) sabit Shah Aan. Shudum Khan. Serdéa, Guldin (Kamina) ; Hajetu, Lola, Shaghlu Hakko, Biaat, Puz. hus hiv 
(Yashkunnsi; Ashmél, Guin, Subhén Shah, Bildt, Mahstima, Yadd'o, Najb-uila of K6li; Bolés Khan, and Bula ee ye 
Sirdars —\Wi. Sirdar of Djajié. a Shia with seven Zemindars, [, adds my informant, have alao heard it from at : oe 
who was nat present but who sorrows deeply for the occurrence.  ( The _atrocilics related are fully pantie ; y. i 
Hayward's account, quoted elsewhere, and by what I saw and heard myself in 1866. Mr. Hayward fixes 1863 aa the dato o! 
massacre) 

+ There ia a place called Nilamatsh—green mountain ridgo—literally a mountain that has fallon off a alill higher 
one Chast is three kas abov- and Gages kéa blow this plas: Hini is on the other side of the river two and 
a half kos (vom Nilamutsh. Chaprét has 160 houses; Guyétsh 30 and Hini 80 houses. 
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Murad Wazir, whilst Sirdar Mamal Beg is at Hini and Phagoi, the Lumbardar, at Guyétsh, 


whose son is Shukar Beg, a brave young man. The chief command of the invading troops was 
given to Sultan, who had previously senta man, Uruz Ali, to the Hunza Raja, to announce his 
arrival. He told him to lie in ambush at Nilarautsh in order to destroy the troops under the other 
Kashmir Officers. “I will draw off, he said, half the army in the direction of the Valley.” Uruz 
Ali was by origin a Hunza man who had settled at Gilgit. The Raja of Hunza acted on the advice 
thus sent. When Wazit Sultan came to Nilamutsh, he started with some youths towards 
Chaproth. Now Nilamutsh is a place so surrounded by inaccessible and high mountains that 
escape from an enemy who occupies them is impossible and even a great army is helpless. No 
one prevented or questioned the movements of Sultan, who advanced about one kés out of 
Nilamutsh—Mahdin and Saif Ali now entered the place when they were at once assailed with 
stones and bullets on every side by invisible enemies and lost 400 young men in killed between 
forenoon and evening. Two Nagyris only were wounded, one being shot through the 
mouth who is still alive and the other receiving a bullet in his thigh from which ke 
subsequently died at Nagyr. When the surprized Generals consulted at night on the events 
of the day, they inferred from the absence of Sultan and the fact that he had got safely 
through Nilamutsh, as well as from the unexpected presence of the enemy, that treachery 
had been at work. The reason of this conduct was that Sultan, although the bravest 
to fight on behalf of the Maharajah, had not been rewarded with land as Isa and Azmat 
had been, but had remained under the direct orders of Zoraweru, who had put him forward 
in the war in order to get him killed and who had poisoned the Maharajah’s mind against 
him. “ However, the Generals added, at present we must think of getting out of this place ; 
otherwise not a man will, remain alive to tell the news at Nomal.” They then decided, on 
the suggestion of Saif Ali, to send two Dareylis, Firéz and Kiweti, into the Hunza lines, as 
they might have influence with them, being also Yaghistanis, in order to secure the safe return of 
the Army. The task was reluctantly accepted by the Dareylis whose presence in the Sikh Army 
naturally compromised them. However, they went and swore on behalf of the Sikhs that if they 
were allowed to depart no future invasion should ever take place. Naudin, the Wazir of 
Nagyr and Ghazanfar of Hunza refused, on which the Dareylis requested that they might be 
shot and their bodies thrown in the valley, as a proof that they had done their best and 
failed in their mission. “ Weare Mussulmans and you should forgive us and as a natural 
consequence those whom we represent.” The men now prepared for death, when Naudin 
interposed and got their request sanctioned, on the understanding that the Sikhs would at 
once return to Gilgit or else would attack within an hour. The Kashmir Army, which had 
been re-joined by Sultan in the meanwhile, were only too glad to get away on these terms 
and returned to Nomal. Sultan gave out that he had gone ahead in order to clear the road in 
advance. However, Zoraweru was informed of the treachery, and, at once, put Sultan in 
chains and sent him to Jammu witha detailed letter under strict charge of Sirdars Baghdir 
Shah and Ghulam Haidar and ten soldiers, 
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Zoraweru then took the army back to Gilgit. When the Maharajah read the 
letter, from which it appeared that no one except Sultan’s confidant, Uriz Ali, who, the 
Gilgitis said, was always going backwards and forwards to Hunza, could have gone to inform 
the Hunza people of an attack, which must have been successful, had they not been fore- 
warned, he condemned Sultan to imprisonment for life. I think that it was a got-up 
affair, for Zoraweru had often and in vain tried to take Hunza-Nagyr. As a proof of this 
I may mention that Hilli Shah of Hunza had come to Gilgit a few days before the expedition 
to buy merchandise. The Wazir sent for him, gave him money and took him into his 
confidence. Seven days after he asked Hilli Shah to assist him in an attack on Nilamutsh 
which he was contemplating a month hence, Hilli said that he and his brother Mirza Khan, 
an artillery man famous for his bravery and influence, would guide the Sikh Army through 
Nilamutsh into Hunza. So they swore to abide by this plan and the Wazir dismissed him 
with a present of Rs, 40 and a Lungi. He also promised great rewards ip the event of the 
success of the expedition. Hilli Shah told Mirza Khan, who was delighted. Uriz reached Hunza 
after Hilli Shah and told the Raja of it, whosent for Hilli Shah and enquired from him 
whether he had heard anythiag at Gilgit about the movements of the Sikhs or of an attack 
on Hunza. Milli Shah said that he had not been to Gilgit and had heard nothing, 
However, the Raja noticed the Lungi which Hilli wore and which Uriz said had been given 
by Zoraweru. When he set out to surprize the Sikhs he sent for the brothers: Mirza 
Khan came at once, but Hilli Shah hid himself at Gakkarkét, five kos above Hunza. 
When Ghazanfar returned from the war, he sent for Hilli Shah. The messenger found him 
returning from a hunting expedition and brought him to Ghazanfar who asked him, why he had 
not gone to the war against the infidels; “ has the Lungi on your head bribed you ?” and added 
“it is improper that you should live.” He was accordingly cut into pieces (literally) before the 
eyes of Mirza Khan, his brother (who is still alive and braver than Hilli Shah and also a better 
artilleryman) ; as for Uruz Ali, he was put in prison for a fortnight by the order of the Maharajah, 
as soon as he came to Gilgit, although Zoraweru wanted him to share the fate of Sultan. At 
that time Kalashmir of Dareyl visited Gilgit and was well entertained by Zoraweru for twenty 
days, when he presented him with a shaw] and Rs. 100 and gave cheap shawls to the Sirdars 
who came with Kalashmir. Zoraweru then asked them, as he had conquered the whole of 
Yaghistan, to collect tribute for the Maharajah. This was agreed to, but when Kalashmir 
returned to his country he did nothing. Inthe war that will ensue I was present all through. 


WAR WITH DAREYL [YAGHISTAN] 1866, 


When Zoraweru saw that the Hill, or Yaghistan, tribes kept quiet hc thought it a good 
opportunity for attacking Dareyl, which, he fancied, would fall easily. He appointed 
spies to bring to him any Dareylis that might happen to visit Gilgit. Aziz, a Lamberdar 
of Manikial, came with 100 goats to Gilgit and when he had sold them, visited Zorawern, 
who received him kindly and entertained him for two days, When he left, the Kashmir General 


( 7) 
asked him to remind Kalashmir that he had not sent the tribute of Dareyl and Tangir, which had 


been promised two years ago and gave him an ultimatum of one month in which to come himself or 
send the tribute, otherwise Zoraweru would pay Kalashmir a visit with his army. Kalashmir 
replied that the Kashmiris had better come and take the taxes and that there was no occasion for 
his fellow-countrymen. to take the least notice of the threat. When twenty days of the month 
had passed, two other messengers, one a Kashmiri, Kurbaa, residing at Kiner in Chilas ; the 
other, Rahim Nur of Samegial—both traders, happening to be at at Gilgit, were sent to announce 
Zoraweru’s immediate attack and to ask the Hillmen to prepare themselves, because, as Zoraweru 
said, “itis my custom to give my enemy notice three times.” Kalashmir replied he did not care 
and next day requested the tribes to assemble at Samegiil—viz : the people of ‘f'érr, Harbenn, 
Shatidl, Sazin, Sémer—and of Tangi, Lurok, Dayamur, Sheikho, Jalkot, Galli, Kammi, and 
Korgah, He even sent to the Kandi people for help, who, however, replied that their harvest was 
just getting ready and that Dareyl was too far off. He also sent tc Jagloth, Chilas, Hudur, 
Takk, Buder, and Gor. The Chilasis flatly refused on the ground of being subjects of Kashmir 
and being helpless. Jalkot also did not send, as the notice had reached them too late and 
the war was immediately impending. The rest all assembled at Samegial on the 10th day and 
were 7,000 in number ; there were also 7,000 men from Dareyl itself. The Sikhs also started from 
Gilgit, on hearing which Kalashmir appointed four scouts at each of the following six posts: 
in the Kargd valley—at Kardri-J6ji—at Ruro-Dader, fifteen kos off—at Gitshdr, at the same 


distance—at Bariga, sixteen kos distance—and at Naranéiga, fifteen kos. 


From Samegial the tribes marched over tho Dummu-dummu mountain to the 
valley of Bariga where they halted, Next morning at about 9 o'clock, alter only a few had 
taken food, the heavens seemed to become dark. Looking round we saw a Dareyli waving 
his dress at the Karori-Joji post, which was a sign of the approach of the enemy. We all 
got ready and an hour afterwards the enemy came up, who had taken 11,000 men 
from Gilgit. A Sirdar of Samegial, Kuweti, who had fled about four years ago to Gilgit 
from his village in consequence of the enmity of another fellow-villager, Dodir, now 
showed the way to the Sikhs. When the forces reached Yatshotsh below Dumnu-dummu 
on the Gilgit side, he asked Zoraweru to confide the guidance of the troops to him, as he 
alone knew the paths. Zoraweru assenting, Kuweti divided the forces into three bodies; 
one under General Har Chand in the direction of the valley of Dutial, the second under 
Sirdar Shahzada he despatched to the Yatshotsh valley—whilst the third was forwarded with 
Zoraweru to the Bariga valley—he himself going with the first column. We did not know 
these tricks and thought we had only to deal with the troops advancing on Bariga and 
rushed on them at once. ‘The fight lasted till four in the afternoon. Accidentally, a Dareyli 
looking in the direction of Jaddri-Jut, saw from that “grassy plain” such a cloud of dust 
arise that the sky was darkened and out of which troops emerged. The Manikialis, whose village 


is five kos from that plain, fled at once to defend their homes, as they thought the enemy 


threatened Manikial. This was followed by the flight of the Samegialis by the Dareyl 
valley—an hour afterwards the people of Phugotsh, then the people of Gayd, also fled in 
the same direction. Now the fight ceased and night broke in. We remained at Bariga, 
The fugitives on reaching their villages, fled onwards with their families, some to Sazin, 
others to Tangir, others again,to Shatial. Yet we only lost five in killed and three in wounded— 
the losses of the Sikhs it is impossible to estimate. I alone counted twenty from where [ stood. 
The Sikhs during the night surrounded us and cut off our retreat. At day-break, the fight wag 
renewed and lasted till noon, when we discovered a mountain path for flight which we 
took and came to Samegial. The second day we lost nine men and the Sikhs thirty. The 
Sikhs remained for ten days at Jaddti-Jit and then advanced on Samegial via the District 
of Manikial, of which they burnt two villages, Shing Kot and Yashkuné Kot, and killed the old 
women and children who had not been able to get away ; four boys were found ill and also killed. 
Reaching Samegial, they found that we had fled on to Gay4. Ix that District the Sikhs also burnt 
two deserted villages, Dudéd Kot and Birid Kot; they found, however, twelve fugitive women and 
children en route and killed them. The Sikhs stayed at Samegial, where 200 of us had 
remained concealed at about a mile from the place. A fight took place with a loss of four on 
our side and twelve on the part of the Sikhs. We were not followed up to Gaya. The Sikhs 
returned to Manikial where they remained ten days and indulged in eating the grapes which 
had become ovet-ripe and are very abundant in that District. Many died from disease engendered 
by this over-indulgence, but the Sikh Sirdars spread a report that the tribes had scattered 
poison on the grapes. ‘Winter also set in, and snow fell, so the Sikhs returned to Gilgit 
En route snow-storms set in, which blinded some and froze others. The Sikhs lost in dead 
about 120 men. The fugitive villagers now returned to their homes and rebuilt the burnt down 
villages. Six months later, Kalashmir of Dudokét (Samegiél) and Duran of Phugétsh 
and Surié of Karinokot (Manikial) and Burshd Sirdar of Biliokdt, (Manikial) and Sirdar of 
Gaya and Nur Muhammed of Shurét started for Gilgit and offered allegiance to Zoraweru. 
He replied ; “Oh! Kalashmir, thou hast given me much trouble and inflicted much injury. Now 
1 want a goat per annum from every two houses throughout Dareyl” He then dismissed them 
with Khilats and now the tribute is regularly paid from those villages that I have named 
as being represented on that occasion by their Sirdars. 


It is necessary to say a few words about the treatment of those who had assisted 
Kashmir. After Doulat Shi had arranged matters with Chitr4l, Zoraweru 

near appointed him over the yield of the gold washing of Bakrdt, Sakwar, 
Jutial, Deyér, Minér, Nomal and Gilgit. The mode of taxation on gold washings is as 
follows: the men work two months in spring and two months in autumn and have to pay 
Rs. 3, or 2 gold Rupees = about 5 Chilki Rupees, for each season per head. Taxes are also 


raised on the produce, viz., a third of the whole. Doulat Shi received 10 Chilkis per mensem for 
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that service. He went one autumn for the first time and brought back the taxes collected, which 
were sent to the Maharajah through Baghdur Shah. Six weeks later, some gold washers came 
to Gilgit to pay their respects to Zoraweru, who asked them whether they had had a bad 
season as the taxes paid had been small. The goldwashers said that it had been as good as 
usual; so Zorawern, on referring to the accounts of the preceding year, found a difference of 5 
tolas (about 60 Rupees). Doulat Shu was at once thrown into chains and sent to Jammu in 
charge of Ghulam Haidar and Mirza. The Maharajah sent him to the same place in which 
Sultan is confined and where both are now. In neither case was there au investigation. 
When Isa Bahadur heard of the imprisonment of menwho hid rendered such services as 
Sultan and Doulat Shu he came to Gilgit, where he found Ghulam IHaidar and Mirza and 
took them to Jammu. They there intercede] for the prisoners with the Maharajah and 
represented that brave and faithful men should not be punished with perpetual imprison- 
ment, one of whom had conquered a country for His Highness, which the other had 
kept for Kashmir by his admirable arrangement with Chitrdl. ‘The Maharajah told them 
to go about their own business. When they heard this, they left, but, in their corres- 
pondence during four years, they constantly urged the release of the prisoners on His Highness. 
Two years age they again presented themselves at Jammu and represented that the years 
that Sultan and Doulat Shu had already passed iu prison were a sufficient punishment. 
They conjured His Highness by his idol, but the Maharajah threatened to send them to keep 
company with the prisoners if they did not at onze desist from their importunities, 

When Isa Bahadur heard such words, he left the samenight and galloped on 
without stopping, till he had got to Sher Wila. He still considers that be has been very 
discourteously treatel by Kashmir and his correspondence vith the Maharajah has 
ceased. I have heard him lament over the pist. Ghulam Haidar and Mirza kept on for 
a whole month importuning His Highness, who resolved on imprisoning them, when 
they fortunately asked and obtained leave to go hom: to Gilgit. The three Chiefs have 


not visited Jammu since the affair which I have related. 
PRESENT STATE OF MIR VALI. 


A yearand ahalf ago Mir Vali (who drugs himself with charas=a preparation ofhemp) got 
offended with Pahlivan, (probably on account of a difference of opinion in re Hayward) ; went to 
Kandid (road described elsewhere) and to Manikidl (not the village so often referred to in the 
account of the Wars] onthe borders of Swat. Thence he went to Tall, Ramta, Berabmar 
and then to Beikéy, the Akhfn of Swat, who asked him why he had come. Mir 
Vali said that Pahiivan had annoyed hin and as the Akhun was a great Saint he 
had come to him, having no other friends, ‘he Akhuno entertained him for eight months, 
after which, on a Friday (when service takes place at noon instead of 2 pr. mM) he 
told him to go back to Yasin, “ for your heart’s desire has been accomplished.” Mir Vali 
at once started off on horseback, taking the bank of the Indus. On the third day he reached Ghor- 
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b . “WL 9 : 
= ; thence he went to Damtirey, Bilkdi, Ranulia and J: ajial ; there he crossed the river to Kui: 
thence to Palus, Gagréy Kbwave (or in Gilgiti, Gabréga), sh 


; ogobind (a place for pasture) 


: ioe eae acien for pasture) Latér, Sazin, Dareyl, viz : Gaya, Samegial (where 

to consult Mulk Aman, who was there) Manekial, the Matrét 
valley (pasture place for Gujers), and finally to Yasin. There he was well received by Pahlivan 
who could not understand why he had left and now the brothers love each other more than before. 
The rule is in the hands of Mir Vali who keeps up fricadly relations with the Dogras 
and would strengthen these relations still further were it not for fear of Aman-ul-mulk 
who is a great enemy of the Maharajah and who has ordered him to have as little to do with 
them or Isa Bahadur as possible. { Vide note on next pagel. 


MULK AMAN. 


When Mulk Aman remembered his country, Yasin, he fell home-sick in Chitral and 
begged Aman-ul-mulk to let him go and, if Aman-ul-mulk would assist him, he would fight 
the Sikas or else die as a martyr, Aman-ul-mulk said that Mulk Aman could only do the latter, 
as he had no army left. ‘‘ I advise you, he added, to go to Dareyl and ask the Maharajah’s for- 
giveness, who may give you some appointment. Serve him, he said, as Isa Bahadur has done 
and you may be restored to the throne of your ancestors.” Aman-ul-mulk said this in 
order to get rid of the importunities of Mulk-Aman, who left for Samegial. Baghdur Shah 
and Kuweti, the Maharajah’s agents, happened to be there and actually offered to intercede 
with the Maharajah on his behalf and to get him an appointment. Maulk Aman was delighted. 
The agents spoke in his favour to the Maharajah who cheerfully ordered him to present 
himself. They came to Samegial and brought Mulk Aman to Jammu. His Highness 
bestowed a dress of honor, a horse and Rs. 200 on him anda monthly salary of Rs. 100 
for himself, Rs. 30 for his son and Rs. 50 for the rest of his family and requested him 
to live at Gilgit outside the fort. ‘* Remain there for 7 years; afterwards I will give 
you Yasin.” This Mulk Aman did and built a house about 100 yards from the fort. He 
did not, however, for two years send for his family from Samegial where he had left them 
when he started for Jammu. When they came he continued serving Kashmir for four years 
more. Isa Bahadur, however, happened to tell Zoraweru last year (for Isa was the arch-enemy 
of Mulk Aman and feared his getting back to Yasin) that Mulk Aman intended to escape 
with his family to Chitral, after which, as he had plotted with the Gilgitis, there would be 
a general revolt which would end in his sharing the Government of Yasin with 
Pablivan. When Zocaweru heard this he consulted with Isa Babadur, who advised him 
to seize Mulk Aman and send him and his family to Jammu at once, so as not to give him 
time to rouse the country. This pleased the Governor and a suitable hour was Icft_ to 


Iea’s discretion for surrounding the house and bringing Mulk Aman and his family 


before Zoraweru, Isa Bahadur at once went and selected 400 young men whom he ordered 
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to be in readiness at four in the afternoon. Accidentally, a friend of Mulk Aman overheard 
the conversation between Zoraweru and Isa Bahadur and at once informed him of what was con- 
templated and of the arrangements made by Isa. The friend advised him to flee at once 
into the mountains. Mulk Aman, greatly astonished, went to his house and ordered his family 
to get ready tostart. Just as his women were coming out of the house, he saw Isa Bahadur 
with his soldiers all round it. Mulk Aman drew his sword, ran a-muck among the troops 
and after killing a few soldiers managed to escape alone into the mountains in the direction of 
Dareyl.* However swiftly pursued he could not be found; the Sikhs returned from the 
mountain and took the family prisoners. Mulk Aman, descending on the other side of 
the mountain, came to Samegial. Isa Bahadur then presented the women and children as 
hostages to Zoraweru who forwarded them to Jammu, where they still remain. Shortly 
afterwards the Maharajah heard that Mulk Aman was perfectly innocent of any conspiracy 
and had been got out of the way by the calumny of Isa Bahadur, the enemy of the 
house of Gauhar Aman from which he had suffered. The Maharajah was very sorry 
at what had taken place and ordered Muhammad Khan of Swat to bring the brave and 
unfortunate man back from Samegial under liberal promises of rewards and appointments. 
The Swati started and told Mulk Amano that he was responsible that no treachery 
was intended. All was in vain; he insulted Muhammad Khan and raved about the 
loss of honor &¢., which he had suffered at the hands of the Maharajah. “ If he makes 
me his greatest Sirdar he can not wipe out the stain of having taken away my wife.” 
Mohammad Khan returned to Jammu from his fruitless expedition and told the Maharajah, 
who was very sorry. Twenty eight days after Muhammad Khan’s visit, Mulk Aman, considering 
himself unsafe, went to Harbenn, which is still Yaghistan |independent, wild]. Zoraweru then 
advised the Maharajah to send for him, as he had got among the Yaghis and might incite them to 
an attack on Gilgit. ‘‘ Above all, make him satisfied.” When the Maharajah read Zoraweru’s 
letter, he again sent the Swati to Harbenn and told him to swear on the Koran, on his own be- 
half and that of His Highness, that it was all Isa’s fault and that he would give Mulk Aman his 
revenge for the wrong suffered and allow him double his former salary. This Muhammad Khan 
did and saw Mulk Aman at Harbenn to whom he brought a shawl asa present from himself. He 
told him, in private, after “ saliming” to him ata public meeting, all that he was charged to say 
and took an oath in attestation of the sincerity of his promises, Mulk Aman replied that he would 
not fall a victim to treachery and that if he said another word or came again he would certainly 
kill him, So Muhammad Khan left and again had to report his failure. “ Only an army can bring 





* Tt haa also been alleged that in order to get rid of two doubtful friends of the Maharajah, namely Mir Vali and 
Mulk-Aman, and to make room for the moro trusted Pehliwan, Aman-ul-Mulk, the ruier of Chitral and supposed 
instigator of the murder of Hayward through tho agency of Mir Vali of Yasin, wrote to the Maharajah to implicate 
Mulk Aman in the business. Immediately on his flight, bis wife and son were temporarily imprisoned in the Fort of Gilgit. 
Pehliwan and Rahmat interceded for some of the servants, who were set {reo aud sont on to Chitral. Mir Vali found hia 
Way to Chitral, whose ruler had one of Mr. Hayward’s guns, though tho bulk of his property is said to have been recovered. 
There he was seen by Mujor Montgomery's Huvildar, who reported that Mir Vali was lame froma kick by a horse. ‘this 
however, does not seem to have preventucd him from resuming the rule of Yasin in conjunction with Pehliwan or, if 
recent accounts are to bo trusted, from turning his nominal suzerain, Aman-ul-Mulk, out of Chitral. Mulk Aman also 
pared as a short time oa the scene of the war with Aman-ul-Mulk and by the latest report, seems to bare fled to 

od. 
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him, he said, back from Harbenn.” The Maharajah is hoping now that he will get tired of wan- 
dering about and come back of his own accord. During the last eight months he has sent nobody 
for him, Mulk Aman is very badly off and is now at Rimon (Dareyl) and I am quite sure that 
the Yaghistanis will never assist him. His brothers will not help him. His wife (Mahtar’s 


widow) is now at Jammu and reports have spread about her conduct.” 


In connexion with the Sazini’s account, which in all particulars relating to the 
tribes is very trustworthy, may be read the following statements of 8... S... of Kiiner, on the 
borders of Katiristan, now a Christian. He relates that he was once a Sepoy in the Maharajah’s 
Army and started on one of the Gilgit expeditions (1860 ?) with 300 Affghans and 3,000 Dogyas, 
&c, under the command of Samund Khan, Ata Muhammad, Badam Singh, Man Singh and 
Dula Singh. He believes that Wazir Pannu was with the forces. At any rate, the 
attack on Gilgit was mere child’s play, The Kashmir troops bombarded it for two or three days, 
but the Dards had no cannon with which to reply. Wahhdb, the Wazir, looked out of one 
of the fort loopholes and was shot and so was a Bhishti, Wahhab’s body was stripped and hung 
toa tree. S...S... adds. ‘We were well entertained by the people who treated us to curds and 
we found grapes and wallouts in abundance at Sher Kila’. The women of the country 
cooked our food, but our soldiers repayed the hospitality which they received by plundering 
and ill-treating the inhabitants. I remained behind, but when my company came back 
they told me that the Sikhs wanted to dig out the body of Gauhar Aman, but were 
prevented from doing so by their own Muhammadan comrades. We found caverns in the 
tnountains which were filled with food for the use of the enemy. It is the custom of this people 
to heap up food in caverns to which the owners only know the way. After entrusting Sher Kila’ 
(a fort as big as that of Gilgit and constructed of wooden beams and stonc) to the adrinistration 
of native partisans, we went to Gao-Kutsh, where we found pleuty of sport. Gauhar Aman used 
to sell captured Sepoys for hunting dogs.” (This story is repea‘ed from ao many trustworthy 
quarters that it seems to deserve credence. I heard it from many at Gilgit in 1866. 
The kidnapping propensities of Gauhar Aman were great and one of my own retainers, a 
petty Chief, had been dragged off for sale, when he escaped by sliding down a mountain 
side. Yet the people of Gilgit preferred his rule to that of Kashmir and revolted in his 
favour, when oppressed by Santu Singh in 1852). “ We had two Hindustani rebels of 1857 
with us and there were also several with the petty Rajahs.’ [This important statement 
can be somewhat confirmed by me. What I understood to be the fourth Light Kashmir Cavalry 
was said to be almost entirely composed of rebels of 1857. I found many of the stations 
in charge of Swatis and numbers of soldiers of that race at Gilgit. One of the Mahara. 
jah’s Sepoys, who came to sce me, admitted that he was formerly at Hyderabad and then 
had joined the rebels]. 


I can also confirm the statements of the Sazini with regard to the atrocities committed 


in the War with Dareyl. Inorder to be able to report victorics, men, said to be innocent of 
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complicity in the war, were hanged and women were dragged into captivity n order foal te 
Zananas of the Kashmir Sepoys. I saw the body of a tall, and powerfully built Dareyli, which 
had evidently been hacked about a good deal, suspended on a tree by the way-side. It was said 
to be the body of a man who was quietly returning to Sai, which had long been in ms 
undisturbed occupation of the Maharajah. A little further on near Jagléth [which is 
also ialong-occupied territory] there is a bridge on one of the poles of which I an 
skeleton head of a Lumberdar of the place, said to be perfectly innocent of all participation 
in the war with Kashmir, The roofs of the houses in Gilgit had been blown off and most 
of the inhabitants had fled into the mountains (vide “dance at Gilgit” page 31). On the 
other hand, dreadful stories were related of the retaliation of the Dard tribes. Sepoys 
had been sold by hundreds into Badakhshan, &c.; others had been used as fireworks 
and blown to atoms for the amusement of the Kunjfitis. Personally, I found the Dards 
pleasant enough and consider them to be superior in many respects to either Dogras or 
Pathans, but itis by no means improbable that they have been cuilty of many of the atrocities 
which are laid to their charge. At the same time, it must be remembered that the wanton cruel- 
ties of the Massacre of Yasin (vide page 66) and the fact that their country was invaded 
by a stranger and an “ infidel ”—in defiance of treaty obligations—is some palliation for 
their conduct. The Kashmir troops, and more particularly the coolies sent with thein, were also 
grossly neglected as regards food, clothing and shelter by their own authorities. It was said 
that out of 12,000 Kashmiris, impressed for the purpose of carrying loads, only 600 survived 
in itis expedition of 1866. “The roads were strewn with the skeletons of horses, &e. I saw 
men in the most emaciated condition and ready to eat ‘ unlawful” food, Three Mussulmans 
in a dying condition whom I met below the “ Acho” summit, were ready to take atin contain. 
ing pork and could scaveely be restrained till “lawful” food was brought to them by my servants. 
Men were forced to go with the troops. One Hakim Ali Shah, a teacher at Amritsar, was compelled 
to serve as a physician, a post to which he had no other claim, except that his name happened to be 
“Tfakim.” [ veseued him. A virulent fever was destroying the troops at Gilgit, who, even after the 
siege of the fort hid been raised, were liable to be shot down by prowlers from the tribes within a 
few yards of the fort, I ordered the fort, &c. to be cleaned and, although inyself in danger 
of lite from my Kashmir friends, if not from the tribes, Linsisted on my orders being obeyed, 
the assumption of an authoritative tone being often a traveller’s only chance of safety among 
Asiatics. I distributed medicine among the troops and was afterwards told in Durbar by the 


Maharajah that some medicine which I had sent to Wazir Zoraweru, who was then on his 
Bareyl expedition, had saved his lite. 





{ This peak overlooks Biinji and tho whole course of the Indus, (with o sight of tl 


te Gilgit valley,) from its sudden 
southward bend at the Mas pou-i-Shang-Roog, till it again bends westward beyond Childs. | i 
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VI. GENEALOGY OF THE GILGIT, YASIN, CHITRAL, 
NAGYR, HUNZA AND OTHER DYNASTIES SINCE 1800, 


OSS 09S SS 


I.—GILGIT .,., wae Pee ee Gurtam Khan, (1800), hereditary ruler of Gilgit, 
| killed in 1810 by Suleyman Shah of Yasin, 


Raja Khan (?, died 1814, Muhammad Khan reigns till 1826 and Abbas Ali, killed in 
is killed by Suleyman Shah, 1815, 








Aghar Ali killed on his flight to Nagyr. 


Mansur sli Khan, 


( the rightful Raja of Gilgit, probably still a prisoner in Srinagar.) 


1527.—Azad Shah, Raja of Gakutsh, appointed rulcr of Gilgit by Suleyman Shah whom he 
kills in 1829, 


Tahir Shak of Nagyr conquers Gilgit in 1834 and kills Azad, 


Sakandar Khan, killed Kerim Khan, (Raja of Gér), Suleyman Khan. 
by Gauhar Aman of (calls in Kashmir troops under Nathe Shah 
Yasin, in 1844. in 1844) was killed in 1848, 


| 
Muhammad Khan died in 1859 Suleyman Khan. Sultan Muhammad. Rustam Khan. 
when on a visit to Srinagar. 


Ghulam Hayder. 


IL—YASIN DYNASTY. Itissaid that both the Yasin and the Chitral dynasties are 
descended from acommon ancestor “ Kathér ”. The Gilgitis call the Yasinis “ Poryalé” and 
the Chitralis ‘‘ Katoré”’. 

Khushwakt (?) died 1800 () from whom the present dynasty derive the name of 
" Khushwaktia.” 
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He had two sons, Suleyman Shah and Malik Aman Shak, The tormer died about 1829 


and left four sons and a daughter whom he married to Ghazanfar, the Rajah of Hunza. The 


names of the sons are Azmat Shah, the eldest, Ahmad Shah, Rahim Khan and Zarmast Khan. 


Malik Aman Shah was the father of seven or, as some say, of ten sons, the most famous 
of whom was Gaunan AMAN, surnamed “ Adam farosh” (the man-seller) the third son. The 
names of the sons are: Khuda Aman, Duda Aman, Gaubar Aman, Khalil Aman, Akbar Aman 
(who was killed by his nephew Malik Aman, eldest son of his brother Gaubar-Aman); Isa 
Banapue (son of Malik Aman Shah by aconcubine), Gulsher, Mahter Sakhi, Bahadur Khan 
(who was murdered) and Mir Aman (?) of Mistuch (?). 


Gauhar Aman \eft seven sons: Manik Aman (also called Mir Kammu ? now in 
Tangir ?) Bahadur Aman, murdered by Lochan Singh) Mir Vaut, Mir Ghiizi, Pantwan, Khan 
Daurdn and Shajayat Khan. 





11I.—CHITRAL OR “ SHAH KATHORIA” DYNASTY, 


Sian Katuor the son of Shah Afzal (who died about 1800) was a soldier of fortune who 
dispossessed the former ruler, whose grandson, Vigne saw in the service of Ahmad Shah, the 
independent ruler of Little Tibet in 1835. Cunningham considers that the name of Kathor 
is a title that bas been borne by the rulers of Chitral for 2,000 years. 


Shah Kathor had a brother, Sarbaland Khan, whose descendants do not concern us, 
and four sons and a daughter married to Gauhar Aman of Yasin. The names of the sons were : 
Shak Afzal (who died in 1858), Tajammul Shah who was killed in 1865 by his nephew Adam 
Khor—or man eater—(so called from his murderous disposition ; his real name was Muhtarim 
Shah), Ghazab Shah (who died a natural death) and Afrasiab (who was killed). Tae murdered 
Tajammul Shab left two sons namely Malik Shah (who revenged his father’s death by killing 
Adam Khér), and Sayad Ali Shah, 


Shah Afzal left AMan-vu-Muxx, bis eldest son, the present ruler of Chitr4l; Adam 
Khér, (who usurped the rule fora time) ; Kohkan Beg, ruler of Drus; a daughter whom he 
married to Rahmat-ulla-Khan, chief of Dir ; Muhammad Ali Beg; Yadgar Beg; Bahadur Khan; 
and another daughter whom Gauhar-Aman married as well as Shah Afzal’s sister and had Pahli- 
wan by her. 

Aman-ul-Mulk married a daughter of the late Ghazan Khan, chief of Dir, by whom 
he had Sardar (his eldest son), Aman-ul-Mulk’s other sons are Murad and others whose names 
Thave not ascertained. One of his daughters is married to Jehandar Shah, the former ruler of 
Badakhshan and the other to the son of the present Chief Mir Mahmud Shah. 





IV.—The names of the principal chiefs of the Chilasis and of the Yaghistanis (the 
independent Hill tribes of Darél, Hodar, Tangir, &c ) have already been given. Just as in Chilas 
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and Kandid, the administration is in the hands of 1 Board of Elders. The Maharajah of 


Kashmir only obtains tribute from three villages in Chilas, viz. the village of Chilas, Takk and 
Bundar. 





V.—Nacrr,™ [is tributary to Ahmad Shah 
of Little Tibet about the beginning 
of this century, but soon throws 
off this allegiance to Ahmad Shah 
under Alif Khan. ](?) 00... se. Alif Khan, 1800 (?) 


Rajah Zahid Jafar, (the present of Raja of Nagyr). 


Son (a hostage for his father’s adhesion to Kashmir, 
whom I saw at Gilgit in 1866.) The names of his 
maternal uncles, are Shah Iskandar and Raja 
Kerim Khan (?) the elder brother, 


ee 


VI—HUNzA oe cee cee eee eee eee Ghazanfar, died 1865. 


Ghazan Khan, present ruler. 


VIIL—BApDAKHSHAN one. nue wee Sulla Shak. 
| 


for eet 
Rejeb Shah. Mirza Kalin. 
| | 
Ahmad Shah. ( tt itso fa 
Nizam-vup-pin Yusuf Ali Saad-uila Khan, 


(surnamed Min Suan). Khan. 


pene Shah. sitah Tbra- Maumup Suan, 
him Khan. (present ruler | | 

of Badakhshan Shaja-ul Jenanpar Suleyman Shahzada 

under Kabul) stayeda Mulk. Snan, the Shah. Hasan. 


long time with his maternal former ruler, Abdulla Khan ; 
uncle, the ruler of Kunduz, independent of (by & concubine). 
whence he has often Kabul ; (now a fugi- 
been miscalled “a Sayad tive; infests the 
from Kunduz”. Kolab road). 


Yusuf Ali Khan had seven sons: . Mirza Kalin, surnamed Mir Jan; Hazrat Jan; Tsmail 
Khan ; Akbar Khan; Umr Khan, Sultan Shah; Abdnrrahim Khan (by a concubine). 


Saad-ulla Khan had two sons: Baba Khan and Mahmud Khan (by a concubine). 





VIIL—Din sce eve ee eee wees eee Ghazan Khan, (a very powerful ruler. Chitral is 
, said to have been tributary to him). 


Rahmat-ulla Khan and other eight sons, (dispersed 
or killed in struggles for the Chielship). 


The connection of Little Tibet with the Dard countries had ceased before 1800. 


* Only 90 much has been = isslaade of the Genealogies walt rulers of Meee, Hunza, and Dit, a a balou to this 
portion of the History of Dardistan. 
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VIL ROUGH CHRONOLOGICAL SKETCH OF THE HISTORY 
OF DARDISTAN SINCE 1800. 


1$00,—Gurtam Khan, hereditary ruler of the now dispossessed Gilgit Dynasty rules 10 years 


in peace ; is killed in an engagement with Suleyman Khan, Khushwaktia, great 


uncle of the famous Gauhar Aman (or Gorman) of Yasin. 


1811.—Mubammad Khan, the son of Gurtam Khan, defeats Suleyman Khan, rules Gilgit for 


15 years in peace aud perfect independence whilst— 
1814,—(Sirdar Muhammad Azim Khan, Barakzai, is ruler of Kashmir). 
1819.—Ranjit Singh annexes Kashmir. 


1826,—Suleyman Khan of Yasin again attacks Gilgit and kills Muhammad Khan and his 
brother, Abbas Ali. Muhammad Khan’s son, Asghar Ali, is also killed on his 
flight to Nagyr. 

1827,—Suleyman Shah appoints Azad Khan (?), petty Raja of Gakutsh, over Gilgit as far as 
Bunji; Azad Khan ingratiates himself with the people and rebels against Suley- 
man Shah whom he kills (?) in 1829, 


1829.—Suleyman Shah, Head of the Khushwaktia family of Yasin, dies. 
1833.—Gauhar Aman turns his uncle, Azmat Shah, out of Yasin. 


1834,—Azad Khanis attacked by Tahir Shah of Nagyr and killed. Tahir Shah, a Shiah, 
treats his subjects well. Dies 1839. Vigne visits Astor in 1835, but Tahir Shah 
will not allow him tocross over to Gilgit. Atthat time the Sikhs had not 
conquered any Dard country. Ahmad Shah was independent ruler of Little Tibet 
(Baltistan) and under him was Jabar Khan, chief of Astor, (whose descendants, * 
like those of Ahmad Shah bimself and of the Ladak rulers are now petty pension- 
ers under Kashmir surveillance). (The Little Tibet dynasty had once, under Shah 
Murad, about 1660, conquered Hunza, Nagyr, Gilgit and Chitral, where that ruler 
built a bridge near the fort.) Zorawar Singh conquers Little Tibet in 1840, but 
no interference in Dard affairs takes place till 1841 when the Sikhs are called 


in as temporary allics by the Gilgit ruler against Gauhar Aman of Yasin. 


1540.—Sakandar Khan, son of ‘ahir Shah succeeds to the throne of Gilgit and rules the 


country—with his brothers, Kerim Khan and Suleyman Khan, 


1841,—Gauhar Aman of Yasin conquers Gilgit. Its ruler, Sikandar Khan, asks Sheikh 


Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, Governor of Kashmir on behalf of the Sikhs, for help. 


* Abbas Khon (?) now at Srinagur and Bahadur Khan (%) 
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1842.—1,000 Kashmir troops sent under Nathe Shah, a Panjabi. 


1843.—Sikandar Khan is murdered at Bakrot at the instigation of Gauhar Aman. 


1844.—Gauhar-Aman of Yasin re-conquers the whole country, selling many of its inhabi- 


tants into slavery, 


Nathe Shah, joined by Kerim Khan, younger brother of Sikandar Khan and 4000 re- 


inforcements, takes Numal Fort, but his subordinate Mathra Das is met at Sher 


Kila (20 miles from Gilgit) by Gauhar Aman and defeated. 


1§45.—Karim Khan succeeds his brother as ruler ( called * Raja,” although a Muhammadan) 


of Gilgit and pays a small sum for the retention of some Kashmir troops in the 
Gilgit Fort under Nathe Shah. The Rajas of Hunza, Nagyr and Yasin [Gauhar 
Aman sending his brother Khalil Aman to Sheikh Iman-ud-din] now seek to ba 
on good terms with Kashmir, especially as its representatives, the tyrannical 
Nathe Shah and his equally unpopular successor, Atar Singh, are removed by its 
Mubammadan Governor. 


1846.—Karim Khan, Raja of Gor, another son of Tahir Shah, calls in Nathe Shah and defeats 


Gauhar Aman at Basin, close to Gilgit. A succession of officers of Ghulab Singh 
then administer the country in connexion with the Raja of Gilgit (Wazir Singh, 
Ranjit Rai, Bakhshu, Ali Bakhsh and Ahmad Ali Shah, brother or cousin of 
Nathe Shah). 


 KasHMIR AND ITS DEPENDENCIES EASTWARD OF THE INDUS” are made over by the British 


to the Hindu Ghulab Singh. Gilgit, which lies to the westward of the Indus, is 
thus excluded from the dominions of that Maharajah. Gilgit was also, strictly 


speaking, not a dependency of Kashmir. 


1847.—The Maharajah restores Nathe Shah, whilst confirming his cousin Nazar Ali Shah as 


1848,-—Isa 


Military Commandant of Gilgit. Rajah Kerim Khan sends his brother Suleyman 
Khan on a triendly mission to Srinagar, where he dies. Vaas Agnew arrives at 
Chalat on the Gilgit frontier towards Nagyr and makes frieuds with the people, 


who at first thought that he came accompanied by troops. 


Bahadur, the half brother of Gauhar Aman by a concubine of Malik Aman Shah, 
is expelled from Sher Kila, a Fort belonging to Payal, a dependency of Yasin, 
and finds refuge with the Maharajah, who refuses to give him up. Gaubar Aman 
accordingly sends troops under his brother Akbar Aman and captures the Bargu 
and Shukayét Forts in Gilgit territory. The Rajahs of Hunza aud Nagyr com- 
bine with Gauhar Aman and assisted by the Gilgit people, with whom Kerim 
Khan was unpopular because of his friendship for Kashmir, defeat and kill Nathe 
Shah and Kerim Khan. Gaubar Aman captures the Gilgit and Chaprot Forts. 


The Kashmir troops re-invade the country and at the beginning of 
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1849.—Wrest all the forts in Gilgit territory from Gauhar Aman, and make over the rule of 


that country to Raja Muhammad Khan, son of Kerim Khan, assisted by the 
Kashmir representative, Aman Ali Shah as Thanadar, soon removed for oppression. 


1950.— The raids of the Chilasis on Astor is made the occasion for invading the country of 
Childs, which, not being a dependency of Kashmir, is not included in the 
treaty of 1846. The Maharajah gives out that he is acting under orders of 
the British Government. Great consternation among petty chiefs about Muzaf- 
farabad, regarding ulterior plans ofthe Maharajah. The Sikhs send a large army, 
which is defeated before the Fort of Chilas. 


1851.—Bakhshi Hari Singh and Dewan Hari Chand are sent with 10,000 men against 
Chilas and succeed in destroying the fort and scattering the hostile hill tribes 
which assisted the Chilasis, 


1852,—The Maharajah’s head officers, Santu Singh and Ramdhban, are murdered by the people 
of Gilgit whom they oppressed. The people again assist Gaubar Aman, who 
defeats and kills Bhup Singh and Ruknuddin (for details vide Appendix) and drives, 


the Kashmir troops across the Indus to Astor. 


1853.—The Maharajah now confincs himself to the frontier, assigned to him by nature as well 
as the treaty, at Bunji, on the east of the Indus, but sends agents to sow discord 
in the family of Gauhar Aman. In addition to Isa Bahadur, he gained over two 
other brothers, Khalil Aman and Akbar Aman, but failed with Mahtar Sakhi, 


although an exile. He also attracted to his side, Azmat Shah, Gauhar Aman’s 
uncle. 


1854.—The Maharajah instigated Shah Afzal of Chitral to attack Gauhar Aman and accord- 
ingly in 
1835.—Adamkhor, son of Shah Afzal of Chitral, drove Gauhar Aman from the possession 


of Mistuch and Yasin and restricted him to Payal and Gilgit, 


1856.—The Maharajah sends a force across the Indus under Wazir Zoraweru and Atar Singh 
assisted by Raja Zahid Jafar of Nagyr,* and Gaubar Aman thus attacked jn front 


and flank, retreats from Gilgit and dispossesses Adamkhor from Yasin and Mistuch. 


1857.—Gauhar Aman again conquers Gilgit and drives out Isa Bahadur, officiating Thana- 
dar of that place. Gaubar Aman and the Maharajah intrigue against each other in 
Chitral, Nagyr, Hunza, &e. 


1858.—Shah Afzal of the Shah Kathor branch, ruler of Chitral, dies. 


* I believe that Raja Zahid Jafar's wife was a sister of Rajas Kerim Khan and Sokandar Khan of Gilgit 
(also of Nagyr descent), Tide page 78 and Heading V. on page 80. 


This connexion might account for Jafar helping the Dogras, who had re-instaled Kerim Khan in Gilgit. 
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Intrigues in Gilgit against Gaubar Aman, by Muhammad Khan, son of Raja Karim 
Khan, assisted by Kashmir, Muhammad Khan is conciliated by marrying the 
daughter of Gauhar Aman, The Sai District of Gilgit beyond the Niludar range 
is still held by the Sikhs. 


1859.—Mir Shah of Badakhshan and Raja Ghazanfar of Hunza assist Gauhar Aman in 
attacking Nagyr, which is under the friendly Rajah Zahid Jafar and in trying to 
turn out the Sikhs from Sai and even Bunji. Azmat Shah, uncle of Gauhar 
Aman, is expelled from Chitral where he had sought refuge. 


Aman-ul-Mulk, King of Chitrdl, dispossesses his younger brother, Adam Khor, 


who had usurped the throne, from the rule of Chitral and joins Gavhar Aman 
against Kashmir. 


1860.—The Maharajah instigates Adamkhor and Azmat Shah, who were in the country of Dir 
with Ghazan Khan, a friendly chief to Kashmir, to fight Gawhar Aman —Adamkhor 
was to have Yasin, Azmat Shah was to take Mistuch and Sher Kila (Payal) was 
to be given to Isa Bahadur, the Maharajah to have Gilgit. Intrigues of the 
Maharajah with the Chiefs of Dir, Badakhshan, Rostak &e. 


Gauhar Aman dies, which is the signal for an attack by the Maharajah co-operating 
with the sons of Raja Kerim Khan of Gilgit, Gilgit falls easily to Lochan Singh, 
who murders Bahadur Khan, brother of Gauhar Aman, who was sent. with presents 
from Malik Aman, also called Mulk Aman, son of Gaubar Aman. The Sikhs, under 
Colonels Devi Singh and Hushiara and Radha Kishen, march to Yasin expelling 
Mulk Aman from that country (which is made over to Azmat Shah) as also from 
Mistuch. Isa Babadur is re-instated as ruler of Payal, bat Mulk Aman returns and 
drives him and Azmat Shah out. The Kashmir troops fail in their counter- 


. : , re wt 
attacks on Yasin, but capture some prisoners, including Mulk Aman’s wife. 


18G61,—Malik Aman murders his uncle, Akbar Aman, a partizan of Kashmir. 
Badakhshan, Chitral and Dir ask the Maharajah to assist them against the dreaded in- 
yasion of the Kabul Amirs, Afzal Khan and Azim Khan. Aman-ul-Mulk tries to get 
up a religious war ( Jehad) among all the Muhammadan Chiefs. Hunza and Nagyr 


make friends. Both Adam Khor and Aman-ul-Mulk, who have again become 


reconciled, send conciliatory messages to the Maharajah, who frustrates their 

designs, as they are secretly conspiring against him. 

Even Mulk Aman makes overtures, but unsuccessfully. 
1862,~-Kashmir troops take the Fort of Roshan. A combination is made against Mulk 


Aman, whose uncle Gulsher and brother Mir Ghazi go over to the Maharajah. 
1363.—Mulk Aman advancing on Gilgit is defeated in a very bloody battle at the Yasin Fort 


of Shamir, Massacre of women and children by the Kashmir troops at Yasin. 
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1864.—Mir Vali and his Vazir Rahmat become partizans of the Maharajah, 


1863.—Ghazanfar, the Raja of Hunza and father-in-law of Mulk Aman, dies, which causes 
Mirza Bahadur of the rival Nagyr to combine for an attack on Hunza with Kash. 


mir. Adam Khor murders his uncle, ‘ajammul Shah, whose son, Malil Shah 


murders 
1866.— Adam Khor (some say at the instigation of his elder brother, Aman-ul-Mulk). Malik 
Shah seeks refuge with the Maharajah who will not give him up to Aman-ul- 
Mulk, Aman-ul-Mulk then sprung the mine he had long prepared and when 
the long contemplated campaign against Hunza took place in 1866, all the 
Mussulman Chiefs who had been adherents of the Maharajah, including Mir Vali, 
fell away. The Kashmir troops which had advanced on Nummal were betrayed, 
and defeated by the Hunza people (now ruled by Ghazan Khan, son of Ghazanfar). 
All the hill tribes combine against Kashmir and reduce the Dogras to the bare 
possession of Gilgit, which however held out successfully against more than 
20,000 of the allied Dards, headed by Aman-ul-Mulk, Ghazan Khan and Mir 
Vali, Very large re-inforcements were sent by Kashmir,* at whoie approach the 
besiegers retreated, leaving. however, skirmishers all over tive ecuntry. 
Wazir Zoraweru followe up the advantage gained by invading Dareyl. Whilst the 
place was yet partially invested, Dr. Leitner, made his way to the Gilgit Port aud 
frustrated two attempts made against him by the employés of the Maharajah, who 


ostensibly were friends. 


1867.—Jehandar Shah of Badakhshan is expelled from his country by the Governor of 
Balkh and seeks refuge in Kabul, where he is restored a year afterwards 
to his ancestral throne by the influence of Abdurrahman Khan, son of the Amir 
Afzal Khan and by his popularity. His rival, Mahmud Shah, leaves without 
astraggle. Mir Vali, joining Mulk Aman, made an unsuccessful attack on Isa 
Bahadur and Azmat Shah, who beat them off with the help of Kashmir 
troops from Gilgit. The consequence was gencral disappointment among the 
Muhammadan Chiefs and the Hill tribe of Dareyl (which had been subdued in the 


mean time) and all opened friendly relations with Kashmir, especially. 
1868.—Mir Vali rules Yasin with Pahlwan ¢ Mulk Aman flees to Chitral. 


1869.—Mulk Aman takes service with Kashmir and is appointed ona salary, but under 


surveillance, at Gilgit. 


* Jewabir Singh went by Shigar with 13,000 Baltis (Little Tibetans) 2.000 light Infantry came via Jagloth under Sirdar 
Mahmud Khan, ‘The genera! of all the “Khiulle’’ Regiments was Bavhshi Radha Mishn. Colonel Hoshiara went by the 
Nona road to Nagyr and after destroying 3.000 head of sheep and many villages returned. - 

: _ Wazir Zorave:u went to Darél with Colonel Devi Singh and 10,000 men (?). Bija Singh was at Gor (?) and Huseani 
Ali was in commund of the Artillery. 


t Mir Vali and Palliwan are brothers by difa-ent mothers. Mulk Aman ard Nnra Guzi (Mir Ghazi P) are brothers 
by the eaine mother—so one ul ny men saps. Pahliwnn ig Aman-ul-Mulk's sister's scm, (vide page 67.) 
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1870.—Mr. Hayward visits Yasin in March ; is well received by the Chief, Mir Vali, but 
returns, as he finds the passes on to the Pamir closed by snow—visits the country 
asecond time in July, after exposing the conduct and breach of treaty of the 
Kashmir authorities, and is murdered, apparently without any object, at Darkot 
in Yasin, one stage on to Wakhan, by some men in the service of his former 
friend, Mir Vali, who, however, soon flies the country in the direction of 
Badakhshan, then seeks refuge with the Akhund of Swat and finally returns to 
Yasin, where he is reported to have been well received by Pahlwan. (Vide page 
74). Whilst in Chitral, he was seen by Major Montgomery’s Havildar and was 
on good terms with Amar-ul-Mulk, who is supposed, chiefty on the authority of 
a doubtfal seal, to be the instigator of a murder which was not, apparently, to his 
interests and which did not enrich him or Mir Vali with any booty, excepting a 
gun and afew other trifles. Much of the property of Mr. Hayward was recovered 
by the Kashmir authorities and a monument was erected by them to his memory 


at Gilgit, where there is already a shrine which is referred to on pages 37 and 41. 


1871,—Jchandar Shah, son of Mir Shah, who had again been turned ont of the rule of 
Badakhshan in October 1869 by Mir Mahmud Shah with the help of the Affghan 
troops of Amir Shere Ali, finds an asylum in Chitral with Aman-ul-Mulk, (whose 
daughter had been married to his son) after having for some time shared the 
fortunes of his friend, the fugitive Abdurrahman Khan of Kabul. (Chitral pays 
an annual tribute to the Chief of Badakhshan in slaves, which it raises either 
by kidnapping travellers or independent Kafirs or by enslaving some of its own 
Shiah and Kafir subjects—the ruler being of the Sunni persuasion). 


1572,—Late accounts are confused, but the influence of Amir Sher Ali seems to be pressing 
through Badakhshan on Chitral and through Bajaur on Swat on the one hand and 
on the Kafir races on the other, The Maharajah of Kashmir on the one side and 
the Amir of Kabul on the other seem to endeavour to approach their frontiers at 
the expense of the intervening Dard and other tribes. Jehandar Shah infests the 
Kolab road and would be hailed by the people of Badakhshan as a deliverer 
from the oppressive rule of Malmud Shah, as soon as the Kabul troops were to 


withdraw. 
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HISTORICAL APPENDIX. 


I have endeavoured to collect all I could find written by others regarding the Modern 
History of Dardistan in the following Appendix. The information is, necessarily, scanty, in- 
accurate and contradictory, but in our present state of incomplete knowledge of Dardistan, 
every « scrap” is of value. Besides, information from all sources should be combined and I 
believe that had Mr. Hayward been furnished with my publications on Dardistan and thus 
been enabled to acquire something of the languages and History of that country before 


starting on his expedition, he would not have made certain mistakes, and, perhaps, would not 


have lost his life. 


1.—NOTE ON KYLAS AND ITS INHABITANTS. 





This interesting but rambling account, which is re-published from the Zahore Chronicle, (September 
1866) appears to have been largely compiled from Kashmir sources. The name “ Kylas” is a deliberate 
mistake for ‘ Chilas.”” 

« About 1833 or 1834, when Shahzada Sher Singh, reputed son of Runjeet Singh, waa Governor of 
Cashmeer, le sent a large body of troops and subjected Gilgit with all ite dependencies to the Sikh rule.* 
No fixed revenue waa demanded, but from that time, a yearly nuzzur or present of gold-dust, a few falcons 
and some goats, were brought down by the Gilgittee Chiefs and presented to the Governor and the Sikh 
Court at Cashmeer. A few of thegons of those Chiefs were retained as hostages nnd security for the fulfilment 
of their agreement. In the tine of Sheik Goolam Miaood Deen, father of Goolam Mamood Deen, both after- 
words Governors of Cashmeer, on the part of the Lihore Government, the Gilgittees disavowed submission 
and demurred to paying the usual yearly nuzzur at Cashmeer, Thereupon a considerable Sikh Force was sent, 
which finally coerced and subjected the Gilgitees, bringing them under somewhat stricter rule than before: 
When Cashmeer with all its dependencies was by treaty ceded by the British Government to the late Maha- 
rajah Goolab Singh of Jummoo, Gilgit, with Iskurdhoo, Lehdok, Muzzruffrabad, Kuenah, Ashoorah or 
Aator, &c , &c., were incorporated with Cashmecr ag its then component parts, &.t ‘I'he yearly nuzzur or pre- 
sents have ever eince been punctually and willingly remitted to Cashmeer or Jummoo, while a change of 
hostages (which was not formerly the case) is now freely allowed, either yeurly or at the will and pleasure of 
the Gilgittee Chiefs themselves. But it must be here understood that when tle Sikhs originally occupied 
the country, the then ruler of Gilgit, by name Gourebman, with all his adherents and family neither then 
or even up to the present time have aubmitted tothe foreiga ways and power imposed on their country. ¢ 
He with all his followers having retreated and held their court, curtailed ag it uay have been, but still under 
the banner of independence at the Fort of Yaseen, and sometimes at Mooz'onge$ (the latter sometimes called 
Upper Chitraal or Bala Bolunah or Upper Chitraal), a fow yeara since the former Fort of Yaseen waa taken 
from Gourrehman’s family or successors, (he himself being deceased) who were obliged to retreat further west- 
ward to Moozthooge about 25 coss distaut, near the head waters of the Chitraal River or Upper Chitraal, 


and Moozthooge Vallios of Derbund and the Birooghil Pass aud divided from the Yaseen Valley by a low range 


* ‘This io a mistake. 

t Tucorrect na far ax Gilgit is concerned, 

£ ‘The Sikhs were oalled io by the Gugit raler against Gauhar Ainan of Yesin in 1847. 
§ Mistuch, 
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of Hills, ia which stands a smal! fort called Saphud Killah, usually now ocenpied as an outpost by the p 
resent 


rulers or Clicfs of Moazthooge, the sacceasors of Gour-rehman. On the other hand, when Maharajah Goolab 


Singh occupied Gilgit in 1847 or 743 or a little after, a Gilgitee Chief of respectable appearance and 
1 j : ara and 
seemingly considerable influence, by name Iaah Bahadoor, presented himself at Cushmeer and Jummoo, and 
AD 


describing himarlf as the sou of Gour-rehman proffered his submission and allegiance in person with a numb 
. mbder 


ol followers; of-couree Ne: sng: well:reoctge, end: aoan by his good services and conduct was taken into anch 


favour that with his own followers assisted by the Maharnjah’s troops under Vizier Jewan Singh, a Meeal 
an, ah or 


se = a ee or forthe moat part under the orders of Vizier Zorveroo who, wnder the Maharajah, 
is the actual Governor of not only Gilgit, but i , i 
lately of adding Yaseen (o the a ee nes ee a 7 ae 
H now Isah Bahador with the title of Rajah, in 
conjunction with Meeah Jewan Singh, and nssisted by a brigade of regular infantry from the Maharnjih’s 
troops, Whose head quarters is usually at Bounzie, carry on the government of the country, &, ‘The 
principality and chief of Megzier,* some 50 cose distant from Gilgit in a N. E. direction, on the accession of 
the Mabarajah’s power in Gilzil, or a little after, paid their obeisiuce and submission, But the Hounzah 
or Khanzuthee Chiefs N. or N. N. W. of Megzier have never as vet formally acknowledged submission to the 
court of Cashmeer or Jummoo. Buring the time here mentioned and when Goolab Singh occupied the Gilgit 
country, Rajah Gnajen or Gnajin, Phir (pronounced Pher)t was the chief of Hounzah or the Khaozuthee, should be 
(Kunjuti) principality, and through dread of the Maharajah of Cashmeer ag well aa finding much better and more 
extensive grounds for pasturage, cultivation, and tillage north of the Moozthaukt ranges in the Jhinshall and 
Rasscour Valleys of which the Khanzuthees took possession as beforesaidl, and thither they have removed the 
most ol their property and families, within the few past years. But lately throuch the means and by the advice 
of their neighbours of Megzier, the present Khanzoothee Chief, has sent one of hia sons on a friendly mission 
to the Maharajah of Cashmeer since the occupation of Jhinahall and Russcour by the Khanzuthees. Finding 
themselves to have free scope towards the northward of the Kara-Koorum ranges, they have become the chief 
marauders (as were the Pamic Khirghiz, &c., before) and plunderers of the Yarkand and Lahdak caravans, 
which they usuily stop and waylay For the last 49 or 50 years, there has been a close, and friendly alliance 
kept up by frequent inter-marriages between the Gilgit family of Gour-relmonn, and the Hounzah or Khav- 
zuthee Family of Gujun Fner,$ and again between both of those and the Chiefs of Siri Kholl, Thash Kurghan 
and Thagarmoo, which adjoin the Jhinshall and Russcour States on the north, The Siri Khull or Thash 
Kharghaa or Phagarmoo state or principality has its northern boundary adjoining the Kohkhan and Khash- 
ghar territory at Kizilyazt, Runkuel, &., &c., and it is now said that those three Chieftainships have proffered 
their united allegiance to the present Court of Kohkhan, through the means of some Andejanee Khojahs who 


of late have been in power in the Siri Khull State as Prime Ministers or Head advisers {o the Chief there. 


Luternal feuds and family dissensions amonggt the different branches of the ruling family of Bulthee- 
stan or Little Thibet, in and about the lifetime of Ahmed Shab, styled King of Bultheestan and Littla Thibet, 
aa aleo amongst the Galpha tamilies or Bhuddist Hajahs of Ladak, paved the way for inroads and foreign 
interference, which, commencing about 1332 or 1833, after a serivs of trqublea finally resulted in Asiatic policy, 


in the complete aubja zation of those two States, with all their dependencies in or about 1840 or 1541> 


the history and particulars of which are already so well known as to require no comment here. 


* Thicmuat be a mieprint for Nipe 
+ Ghazanfar aac 
od 


t Mut k. 
§ Gheziolor. 
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But what may be termed the Alyiers of the East, the robber fasinessand stronghold of Cly lass 
{properly and formerly Khylage) on the left bank of the Indus, and about 3 etrges down the river from 
Boovigia (Bunji \?) may deserve afew passing remarks. Chylass as at present existing is a stone fortress con- 
siderably etrong, said to be built on the old massive foundations of the famous ancient Khylass; the legends of 
the country speak of this as being once the western boundary and ou'post of the Great Khylassian Dominions,* 
which is said to have ita high and godlike centre in the Great Dheo Murr or Dkeo Maha Khylass Purbuth, 
or great Khylnsa ranges north of aun Jholei or the Maunsic surer lakes; both the Indus and Brahmah- 
poother, or poolhrah (Anglice Berampouter) are said to have their rise here, and running in contrary directions 
enst and weat inclose within their vast parentheses the once renowned dominions of Indra Vestha, of which 
the icy and god-like apires of Khylass formed the northern barrier and boundary, the Bay of Bengal and 
Indian Ocean washing its vast southern base. The Chylass fortress with ite hardy garrison and band of 
sturdy warriors has from time immemorial been the dread of the countries around, and in former times, when the 
stronghuld is said to have been able to pour forth a body of 10,000 able-bodied men, their depredations 
extended from the gates of Ghoree, Cabool and Gliuznee on the oue side to the walls of Cashmeer, Vantipoor 
and Anent Trang on the other. Crossing the rivers by means of derries, pronounced dherries, buffalo mus- 
sucks filled with air, and surcahs, goat sking inflited, their sudden appzarance and desperate attacks and raids 
and exploita in the lower Chetch Hazara Valley, and even at Attock and Peshawur, are chanted in their 
ballads and me norialized in their legends. But without entering any further here into the particulars of past 
historical times and facts, let it suffice ty say that since the time of Aksar and Shah Jehan, their power and 
influence has gradually dwindled away, ao that at th: present time they cannot number more than about 2,500, 
or at moat 3,000 able-bodied men, the entire inhabitants or population being at a liberal estimate between six 


or seven thousand souls. 


When Sheik Golam Mia-ood-deen was govern r of Caslimere on the part of Runjeet Singh and the 
Seikh Government, the Chylassees became very troublesome on the borders of Cashmere, and in one inatance 
even came down and plundered and ravaged the country as for as Chelvora, and even committed some de- 
predations clos: down. upon Soopur and Biramo ila, carrying off a number of the inbabitants—men, women 
and children—-whom ag usual they sold in the Banda Frontier Baziars or Slave-markets of Chitrool, Moozthooje, 
Deer, Bajore, or Kooneer, or disposed of them amongat the independant tribes and Khang of Yajistan, Suath, 
Bonere, Panch Kora, &:., places all west of the Indus. This conduct on the part of the Chylagsees impelled 
the Governor not only to seek redress for the past, but security agaiuat such inronde in future; whether, 
however, from a disinclination to entangle himself in a burthensome and difficult campaign and operations on 
a large scale againat the Fort of Chylass, a stronghold he was well aware which could not be reached by his troopa 
without first passing through a wild tract of desolate, unpopulated, and for troops, almost impassable, country,t 
or whether he wag inisinformed asto the real uature and power of hia adversary, the Sheik committed the 
fatal mistake of sending only one Seikh Battalion of Infantry, though etrengthened up to a thousand 
Bayonets and about 600 Irregulars asa Aying Brigade, to demand satistaction and coerce the Chylassees> 
‘Lbia body of about 1,600 men marched to Chardov, where, after considerable delay and difficulty, they were 
ready to proceed on their further route, with about 30 or 40 days’ provisions in hand for the whole force. 


Disaster awaited them on alleides. From the time they left Chardoo under two able Seikh leaders, by 





* May be the Bhootan and Northern Himalayah Rangea of the present day, from East to West, or from Assam in the East 
lo the Indus in the Weat.—En. L. C. 


t From Chardoo on the righ! bank of the Kichengungsh to Chy'nss to the sinall Chylaes ou'post and fort of Tekka, 
aboul a day's march of the main fort of Chglase, uo signs of habitation are visible, 
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name Buasunt Singh and Sujahn Singh, they were annoyed day and night by repeated and persever. 
ing assaulta and attacks by different parties of Chylassees, who, from favorable positions on impassable 
crags on either side of the road, opened sue a fire uf mnatchlocks as frequently to obstruct the whole force 
jn theic line of march, for houra at a tine. Nightly ‘they were harassed by bold and deaperate attacks, 
sword in hand, by different bids and parties af Chylassees, well accustomed to such hand to hand desperate 
conflicts, especially under the shades of night, when, a3 the Seikhs themselves acknowledged, the hardy 
Chylassees seemed to be quite in their element. 

To add to the misfortunes of the force since it left Chardoo until it reached the amall Chylas, 
outpost and Fort of ‘Tekka, these was one incessant duwnpour of autumn tains; they were without any tents 
or bodily coveriug, but their Cumlies and Puttoos, Tue hardships made the Coolies desert the force in 
bumbers. 

After leaving Chardoo. the force reached the Fort of Tekka with the loss of half their Coolies, and 
what was worse, half their provisions, and also leaving behind them some 200 or more of their own men dead 
on the road, killed in the different skirmishes with the enemy. They now found themselves opposed by tie 
garrison of Tekka, come 7 or 800 in number. The only existing rond then led through the body of the fort, 
A rumour reached the Chylassees that two other large bodies of Seikh Troops were approaching by the Boonjec 
and Ashowrah or Astor roads, and that the force now confronting them was but the vanguard of a large Seikh 
army on its direct route from Cashmere, This induced them to fall back on their main fort of Chylass, after 
a bold and spirited resistance of two or thiee days, covering this movement by a desperate night attack. ‘I'he 
rumour which caused them to retire, was but a well got up ruse of the Seikhs. However, the Seikhe followed 
them, and goon appeared before the walls of Chyligs. There, after ao ineff-ctual attack continued for several 
days, assisted by 30 or 40 Zumboorahe or Camel guns, carrying from 3 to 6 ounce balls, and at last both ammuni- 
tion and provision of the besiegera threatening to fail, they were obliged to patch up a kind of compromise on 
which they might be ennbled to return unmolested to Cashmere ; the Chylaseees on their part promising future 
good conduct and a yearly small present of gold-dust to be sent by them to Cashmere. Thie piece of patch- 
work was with great difficully effected, for, in fact, the whole of the Chylassees were unwilling to enter into any 
compromise whatever. with the exception of one old man by name Musson, and uncle to the then Chief of 
Chylass, Regarding thia personage a few words may be said, perhaps, by way of digression, in illnstration of 
the character of both the Chylaasees and Seikhe in those times. During the attack on the fort, the Chylassees 
were accustomed to make repeated night sallies on their wearied- out and half-slumbering enemies outside. In 
one of these this old man Mussoo, the leader, was wounded and taken prisoner. His bold and jocular manner 
so won the hearts of the Seikhs, that they not only spared his life, but kept him unfettered and treated him in 
every way according to his rank and position. He son ingratiated himself so fur in their esteem ae to be 
somewhat of a pet in the Seikh lines. Every kind of scheme was put down to his charge and he freely and 
boldly ackoowledged himself as being the promoter and main-epring of all the opposition to the Seikh power. 
When taunted with treachery he used to snap his fingers and defy hia opponents. However, one day he was 
taken to the front where the firing seemed briskeat, and there shown to hig friends and relations inside. 
Swords were drawn over him and cocked pistols pres‘nted at hie head. 

He was ordered to advise them to that effect, instead of which old Musssoo vociferated away at the 
top of hia voice, but ia a half jocular way of his own. “ Sous and brothers, fight aa ead submit. ‘Take 
ateady aim, &c. &c.” That very night he gained possession of a eword by stealth, with which he cut down 


the slumbering aentry aad eacaped into the furt; and then notwithstanding thie last feat, he, ina few days, 
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afterwards boldly camo alone into the Seikh lines to parley and settle the preliminaries of the Treaty, In 


virtue of it the Seikh force returned to Cashmere, but not aa they expected, for they were continually baras- 
sed by their supposed new friends and allies, insomuch that they reached Cashmere with even lees than 2-3rda 


of the number they left with. As for the Treaty, all its stipulations were totally repudiated on the ‘I'roops 


returning to Cashmere. 


The Chylasaee Chiefs referred the Governor of Cashmere to the old Chief Mussoo, whose signature 
or seal was alone attached to the treaty, and he on being applied to, returned a courteously insolent reply to the 
effect that “if the old blind Kaffir at Lahore (meaning of course Runjeet Singh who had lost an eye when 
young) required immunity for the Cashmere borders, let him pay for it; and you, my brother, if you require 
gold dust, come and take it.” ‘Thus matters remained till the late Maharajah Goolab Singh was introduced 
iuto Cashmere by Sir Henry Lawreuce in peraon, and on the part of the British Government, and was installed 
as“ Maharajah of Jummoo and Cashmere.” The story goes that Sir Henry, desirous of seeing the Borders 
towards the W, and N. W., visited the Dhuriawah or Valley of the Kishun-gaogah River, and some of his 
followers or private servants on their return aeem to have been not very politely treated by some rude Chylas- 
sees, who at the time were sent roaming in quest of loot. On their conduct being complained of, and it 
coming to the ears of Sir Henry, he suggested to the Maharajah, that these rude villagers (as he understood 
them to be) should be taught better manners in fature. ‘I'he Maharajah understood and sppreciated the hint; 
for in ’54 or 55 the Chylasaees becoming more than usually troublesome, he took an opportunity to coerce 


them. An army of 4 to 5,0U0 men was despatched, which, as finding it necessary afterwarde, he had to 


increase to some 10 or 15,000 men of all arme (of course excepting cavalry) under the command of three 
leaders, Dewan Hurree Chund, Vizier Zoroverao (son of Vizier Eeckputh, killed at the taking of Cashmere) 
and Meean Ettvoa. Numerous schemes were had recourae to, t> reduce the fortress on this occasion, and 
after a two month's close siege finding their other effurte of no avail, the beaiegera determined to take the 
place by storm. In pursuance of this resolve all preparations being made, and the various purties and divi- 
sions told off for each point of attack, the whole army quietly assembled about two hours before daylight, 
The ladders were soon fixed, and up the Dogra Troops clambered with alacrity and will, at 6 or 7 different 
points of the fort, but only to be met in every direction by a galling and murderous fire from within. How- 
ever they returned to the assault again and again, till in fact the whole army, supports and all, now united and 
massed under the walle, made a general and simultaneous effort to gaiu the crest of the parapet. Just at the 
moment when their efforte were seemingly about to be crowned with succees, the Chylasseea burled down 
upon them immense beams, ponderous logs of wood, and even rocka and large boulders in such 
quantities as to crush all before them. Hundreds of lives were lost in a few minutes, and heaps of dead, 
mangled and wounded, lay scattered arovud the walle. The ladders were all smashed and broken, and after four 
or five hours epent in ineffectual attempts to get possession of the fort, the troops were recalled to their 
lines. The baffled besiegers now turned all their attention to deprive the garrison of water. They also took 
councel as to what could be done by mining 80 as to blow up some of the bastions of the fort, and 


aiso to tap and drain off the water of the only reservoir within the fort. Four these purposes—Ist, the courae 


of asmall stream of water which Aowed into the fort, was diverted, which left the inner reservoir as the 
only supply for the besieged, but thie was sufficiently ample for the wante of a garrison for even three or four 
mouths more. To deprive them of this now became the sole aim of the besiegers, and at the instigation of an 
Adjutant of the Sappers and Miners, by name Shere Khan, operations were commenced for that purpose, 


assiated by the native iron miners of Krewand Sing near Paampoor and Islamabad in the Cashmere Valley. 


Not many days bad elapsed when a sudden rush of a large body of water from inside the fort, carrying with it 
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miverg, tools, and implements, announced the success of the operation. It flowed almost fora whole day, which 
a yy c 


was ascertained. It was hoped that the garrison was without water. Suill the garrison bravely fought on for 
five or six daya, until at last they aupplicated the besiegers fora small quantity of water, as they said, for their 
wounded and dying comrades. ‘This request was granted, and thirty or forty ghurras handed over, on the promise 
that they would consider about surrendering. ‘I'hey fought on as usual, but on the third day after they received 


the scanty supply of water, they were descried evacuating the fort in four successive bodies. ‘I'he firat ov that 


in advauce having in it . i i 
g in its charge all the uon-combatauts, old men, women and children, with the wounded ; 


second, third aud fourth, acted as suppurte to the first, and to each other atreapective distauces, 7° 


the 
hus with their 
colours Ayiug and drums beating, did the gallant Chylass garrison evacuate their fort, driven from it solely by 


want of water. On the first impulse of the moment the Maharajah’s (roops made a demonstration to follow 
and engage them, but they met their match. It waa considered more discreet to allow such determined and 


desperate men to go in pence. So the troops were recalled. On the next day the Chylassee Chiefs came and 
proffered their submission and allegiance to the Maharajah of Cashmere and Jummoo, who, after receiving 


hostages from them (which are now yearly changed at the pleasure of the Chiefs) the Seihk troops returned 
to Cashmere. It was stipulated hy the Cashmere Government that the fort should not be repaired ag a defensive 
work, With the fresh hostages of ench year the annual nuzzur of goli—dust, &c. is now punctually brought 
by the Chiefs themselves to Cashmere or to Jummno, if desired, in September or October. In return, each of 
them with their followers receive after afew days’ stay at the Maharajah’s Court a handsome Khillut of 
Pushmeenah shawls, scarfs, turbans, chogahs, &c. &c. according to the rankofench. As a proof of the present 
fealty of the Chylassees, it may ba remarked that on the occasion of the late affair of the rebel Rajah, Shere 
Alimed, the Chylassee Chiefs uf their own accord came to Cashmere and offered the services of one or two 
thousand of their brethren and clan to the Maharajah. In the t me of Sheik Golam Maood Deen, Governor 
of Cashmere, about 1830 or 1835, the entire Chylussee population was estimated at about 9 to 10,000 soula, 
of which about 4,000 or 4,500 were fit to carry arms, When Goolab Singh took the place, the estimation 
woe put down at 7 to 8,000 souls, of whom about 3,000 to 3,500 were then bearing arma. At the lowest 
computation at lenst 2,200 armed men left the fort, while 12 or 1,300 were in arms outside, stopping the 
supplies from Cushmere, &. At the present date they are supposed to be reduced about 1,000 in their number 
since that period. The Chylassees possess emall patches of land and caltivated plota round the fort, in some 
parts to the distance of 10, 12, and 15 coss; but in no instance did they exceed that or claim any further laud 
till within the few past years. ‘'Tuey are now much more settled down to agricultural pursuita than formerly 
when they gained their subsistence chiefly by plunder and marauding. In the hot season they ueed to live 
mostly out on their farms, hamlets or pleasure villas, and congregate with all their families in winler at the 
fort oc near it, No snow falls at Chylass, and the climate is considered mild and galubrious, but snow falls 
within a radiug of 10 or 12 coss all round. The roads to and from Chylass in every direction are considered 
diMcult and bad, ‘he chief seat of tha Dhardborz is the present Dhur, an independent state or principality, 
North of Punch Korn in the Western Euzufzie country, and South Bast of Chitral. The country inhabited 
by the ancient Dhardo is supposed to have stretched from the present Ashoorah or Astor to Bajun; North 
of Peshawur ; and the Dhangiers from the present Goorash or Gooreish or Gooreize, and Thilail to Dhan gullu, 
and Dunnah fort and to Dhunne gate in the lower Patmarah country. Chylnas has long been famous for its 


yearly rich produce of gold sand, regan-i-zer, and so are all the Gilgit Rivers, the Noobra and Chungthan.” 
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The following extract from a letter from Captain Ommaney, Deputy Commissioner of 
Hazara, appeared in th Punjab Government Gazette of 27th February 1868, “ for general in- 
formation” and may be quoted here, in connexion with the preceding accounts of Childs. Ié 
is followed by a page of words, which, however, are all to be found in Part I and IL of my 


Dardistan :— 


* * * * a * 


+ 


8. “ There is no correspondence in this Office, about the Chilas country and the information, I here 
record regarding it, is mengre and open to correction. The tradition is that near 100 years ago, the residents 
of Chilas were conquered and converted to the Mahomedan Faith by the ancestor of the present Kahghan 
Syads, Noor Shah, (Ghazie Baba), who, on his way to that country, conquered and took posses:ion of the upper 
portion of the Kahghan glen, as itis now held by his descendants, whnt the religion of the Chilasees was at 
the time of their conversion is not stated, they were termed infidels, probably they were Hindoos; from the date 
of their conversion up toabout 25 years ago, the Kahgktan Syads received religious dues (Shukrana) in the 
shape of certain quantities of gold dust from the Chilasees, but when 25 years ago, the Syads accompanied the 
first Sikh Force in its unsuccessful attack on Chilas, these dues have not been given, though up to the present 
date if a Syad goes and asks for it he gets something a3 a free gift (Khairat.) A Sikh Force appears twice to 
have entered Chilas, the first Lime as note above it lad to retire, on the second it was successful and a small 
annual tribute is paid to the Cashmere Goverament, consisting of three Tolahs of gold dust and 100 goats, 
this tribute, however, is only paid by the villages of Chilas, Thuk aad Boondar, and their hamlets which do not 
comprise all the territory of Chilas, there is no Police post ofany kind in the country and I am told only one 
writer of news lives in Chilas to keep his Government acquainted with what goes on there and in the neigh 
bouring tracts. The people are inoffensive and have never since the advent of the British rnle committed any 
offences within our border. Chilas proper may be said to be bounded on the north by the Indus river, oo the 
eouth by the watershed of the ridge over Looloowur Luke, the distance is nearly three days’ journey from the 
river to this ridge, though Lieutenant Robingon’s map makes it out only five miles, a manifest mistake. on the 
east by the watershed of the same ridge ns above Looloosur Lake culminating in the lofty peak of Munga 
Parbut, the Astor boundary marches with Chilas bere, on the west to a point beyond the village of Sazeen where 
the Indus takes a turn tothe south-west. The country as seen from the Sritish boundary consists of vast 
mountain spurs which as far as the eye can reach are bare of trees, though covered with grass affording good 
pasturage, but must be under snow for a considerable portion of the year, no villages can be seen. The inhabi- 
tants of Chilng are called generally by three names, Chilasees, Bhootteys, Durds, they are apparently divided 


into four classes each higher than the other as follows :— 
1.—" Sheen ” called also * Kina” by Puthans. 


2.—“ Yeshkun.” 
3.— Kumeen,” 


4.—“ Doom.” 


The Sheens seem to be the proprietary elnss and superior in every respect; they claim an Arab origin 
from an ancestor “ Bhootta? whose father “ Khurrar’? came from Cashmere and took possession of Chilas.* 
The Yeshkun appear to have aided the Sheens and hold lands, bat cannot alicnate them by mortgage or sale 


without consent of the Shcens. The Kuueen provide the Artisans, the D om as elsewhere perform all the lower 





© From the division into 4 classes 1 should think it vosaible that this firet clage wus originally of he Brahmin. or Khucree caste, 
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services, such as musicians, &e. ; crime appeara to be rate, there is no such class as prostitute, and fornication, if 
uomarried parties of either sex are the offenders, is punished with stripes. Adaltery is punished with death by 
stoning ; in case of a murder, the relation of decensed can kill the murderer, in default of a relation of deceased, 
the assembly of the tribe confiscate the murderer's land and property. Women appear to have greater liberty 
and power than amongst the Mahomedan tribes within our border and more in accordance with Mahomedan 
Jaw ; for instance, a widow can marry whom she choses though she is expected to make a suitable match from 
one of her own clan, a daughter receives a share in land as well ag other property. 

The language seems quite distinct from Pushtoo, Persian, Hindee, or any language that I have heard, 
it ig not understood by even the Syads, the neighbours of the Chilasees, though they may be able to distinguigh 
afew worda, These people appear to be the same who inhabit Durreil and Téngeer opposite to Chilas proper 
Trans Indus, and west of Gilgit. What may be termed the regular Jirgah of Chilas did not come into me, they 
represented by petition that they dared not without permission accorded by their own ruler, they, however, 
sent their relations; this was quite aufficient as I never summoned but only intimated a wish to see them. 
I regret that owing to sickness in the station I could not detain the men who did come to get more information 


from them, a beginning, however, has been made, and this can be added to and modified as further opportunities 
offer.” 


2. 


The “ Chronological account of the conquest of Gilgit” is included in that of Dardistan 
on page 81. The following account, quoted from the Lahore Chronicle of February and 
March 1866, contains some interesting anecdotes :— 

“In the month of July, ona hot and sultry day after a march of 15 miles we entered the Eadgar of 
Astor, and were glad to throw ourselves on the grasi and seek the shade of the apricot trees, We were not 
Jong thus allowed to enjoy our quiet, for a message came that if convenient the Thanadar would pay his re- 
spects. Now much as we would have preferred repose and meditation, we could not think of refusing a request 
which to the Asiatic is of great consideration and importance; 80 having adjustea our attire and trimmed our 
minds for the interview we were pleased to give our consent, 

It is now nearly five yenra since that interview took place: if recollection performs her functions, and 
memory serves true her office, we place that day in the foremost rank of those days which mny be considered as 
the happiest of our lives, Tere seated ona chair, surrounded on all sides by great chiefs and brilliant soldiere, 
we looked upon a scene far aurpasaing the utmost stretch of imagination. Here, on our right, was sented the 
‘Mhanadar; on our left waa the favorite son of Guzung Fur, king of Hanza: further down, on either side, 
were the ambassadors from Nugur and Chitral—below were scen the deputies from Chilas and Boonjie—lower 
down, shining in gold and silver, stood ont the traitor Ahmed Khan, now niet of Gilgit.* in the background, 
adding lustre to the scene marched the forces of His Highness the Maharajah o Kasbinie, Such was the 
apectacle imperfectly told, but perhaps the greatest that Astor bad ever seen; in the distance and far away 
extending on either side crowded villages, old and young, to look upon the great Chiefs who uae so long 
fought with valor and success against Golab and Rumbhir Singh. After having shaken hands with me and 
all, and asked question about the manners, cnatome, laws, Xe. &c. of each country, we asked peimiasion to 


ee nome of the celebrated dogs for which the Gora-man or Adam-ferosh (late King of Yasin and Gilgit) used 
8 


© There seems to be a mistake in this name, 
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to exchango men ; immediately four were prolucel. In size, atrength, and ferocity they resembled much the 
Pampoor hound, and if they were capable of performing the great feata which were reported of them, viz., 
running game from the tops of mountains to where men were stationed below, we were not surprised that « 
man whose mind dwelt merely on fighting and hunting should have thought a man but a poor exchange for a 
dog. 

Before proceeding further, we trust to be excused for drawing attention to the great Gora~-man—or, 
perhaps, more properly styled Adam-ferysh or man-seller. ‘This man had evidently great qualities ag a general 
and commander ; be waa held in considerable awe by surrounding King:, and in more than one battle his 
spirit and daring courage had turned the tide of victory against troops who had conquered Sikhs, and who 
helped tiie Euglish at Delhie. One fine and great army under Poop Singh* had perished iu his defiles, and 
many others though they had actually taken Gilgit were afterwards surprised, defeated and slain, Hindove 
he forced to become Mahomedans, and Mahomedans he either slew or sold. 

At length after a long reign, a loathsume disease ended a life which, if it had not been for the good of 
his subjects, had certainly proved the theory that capacity aud resolution are iit opponents againet superiority 
in oumbers and tolerably good discipline. 

Perhaps of his many atrocities the death of Poop Singh was the worst. Poop Singh with a picked 
army had sworn not only to conquer the Gora-man, but to raise a tax on the very fruit trees that surrounded 
his palace, Poor man! he had yet to learn with whom he was fighting. Early one morning his sepoya were 
aroused by stoues rolling on the Hill sides, Eve they could assemble in battle airay, volley after volley was 
poured into them; and though they gillantly held out for three successive days, resistance was in vain. 
Tlemmed in on all sides they could neither advance nor retire— Iriven to desperation, the ground covered with 
dead and dying, Poop Singh unconditionally surren lered. On being taken before the Gora-man, he earnes(ly 
entrented for his life, and actually clasped the feet of him whom he had vowed to conqner. Alas! his entreatics 
and supplications were in vain—1 man who looked upon his own subjects ag fit exchanzes for dogs, was not 
likely to be moved by the tears and prayars of a Indo» ‘The sto'y siys, that no sign of his face indicated 
the workingsof hia mind—not a word passed his mouth, but an indication of his Land and execution 
took place simultaneously.—Poop Singh’s head rolled at his feet.” 

“After having freely conversed on and about different subjects we were surprised to hear that the 
Mahomedans of Gilgit, Munza, and Yasin, far from attending to one great law which the founder of the 
sect strictly inculeated, viz, the prohibition of int xicating liquors —were in the hahit of indulging in a kind of 
wine made from the juice of the grape called Mo. On some being produced, it was found useless—having 
turned acid from exposure and heat. We are therefore sorry not to be able to give any account of the same. 

Curiosity prompted us tu enquire into the fact of the Hunza people being better dressed than the 
generality of the Asiaties present. Theremork drew general atleution to the costume of the king’a son, who 
was eplendidly got up, being dressed in a gorgeous brocaded clupkun worked with gold and silver. With « smile 


on hie face the interpreter told us it was all Jvof, it having been stolen from the kafilns (caravans) that trade 


between the large cities east and north of Hanza, Subsequent information gave us to understand that 


Guzung Far was a Robin Hood, whose very name was dreaded, and whose people were as much feared na 
Small-pox or any other epidemic, Rumour said that the Hunza men aften having robbed a caravan often (ook 
the stolen articles back for sale to the very places from where the caravans had started, and that they were 


allowed to pass unmolested for fear of incurring the wrath of the whole lund. 


* Bhup Singh. 
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On expressing surprise that Gilgit, which had so long been a bone of contention between Yassein 


and Kashmir, should have eventually fallen to Runbhir Sing—we were informed of the following facta, viz :— 


That the legitmate heir having, when young, incurred the displeasure of the Goraman, had been 
disinherited, in consequence of which he had becn removed from court and had passed his early manhood in 
strict confinement, so Tigorous that it might have been termed imprisonment. However, he had evidently 
his {riends at court, who watched with eagerness the decay of the old king. No sooner had the breath passed 
from his body, than, upsetting hia lust decree, which was that his kingdom (Yasin and Gilgit,) should be 
portioned out between his two illegitimate children, they proclaimed the legitimate heir sovereign. His brothers, 
seeing that the dominant party were for hereditary rights, quietly and with seeming goodwill tendered their 
submission, at the same time, with the enbtlety that only the Asiatic can assume, they formed a plan the 
purport of which was to murder the young monarch. He, though young, woul: seem not to have been 
backward in the arts and wiles of Asiatic manners, for he had already his secret informers about his brothei’s 
person, who brought him intimation of the plot, and advised him to act immediately. Accordingly, wilh a few 
attached followers, nt the dead of night, he entered his brother’s palace, and, with his own hand, slew him. 
The younger brother hearing a voice, and suspecting that something had gone wrong, sent a servant to see 
what had happened. The servant soon returned, and urged his master to fly, under the guidance of Ahmed 
Khan, who seeing that he could gain more for himself by securing the assistance of Runbhir Sing, determined 
to take refuge at lia court and lead an army against bis country, The plan succeeded but too well. Gilgit 
fell—Yasin became (ributary, and Ahmed Khan was made chief of Gilgit. Gilgit having fallen, it induced 
the surrounding princes to tender their allegiance, in consequence of which Kunbhir Sing’s influence can now 
penetrate into the heart of Western Asia. The young king, Mulakaman, is still chief of Yasin, and has made 
many attempts toregain his furmer possessions, but these attempts, for want of vigour in execution, have 
all failed. We did hear that the Chilassies many yeura back had offered, on condition of his attacking Runbhir 
Sing, to allow him to become their king, but that: for the non-assistance of the Huoza men the plot failed. 
How it was that Guzung Fur, generally so fond of war, should have refused his assistance, was for many 
yenre a very intricate problem. At last we solved it: in an evil hour when Gilgit had fallen, he bad been 
induced to give hosteges for his future good behaviour. 

While talking about Hunza, we think we might as well say that it is an exceedingly rich country 
(that ia, for a mountainous district) where war aud pillage are not carried on through ineufliciency of produce to 
support the population, but merely as an exciting pastime to a naturally fine and warlike race of men who, for 
the want of something better to do, occasionally take men and caravans to other places than those fur which 
they had originally started. 

During the year 1865, whilst on its road from Yatkund to Leh, the finest and richest kafila which 
had ever been known to leave Yarkund was bodily marched off to Hunza.” 





" Many years ago during the early part ot the administration of Golab Singh, a certain soldier, Matil 
(Kumadan) had raised himself enemies by the fearless manner in waich he vindicated the right of his troops 
to their monthly pay; his maniy spirit and determined bearing were well known and caused apprehensions to 
be held regarding his loyalty; measures secret and sure were taken to apprehend him, but the love of his 
aepoys was proof against the intrigues of court and business of faction; with their assistance he fled and after 
a toilsume journey reached the bouadaries of Chilas ant there seizod, and for many yenra goveroed that wild 


and intractable country. 
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The Goraman had not up to that time extended his dominiona towards Gilgit. The death of the 
Rajahs of Gilgit had let loose the bonds of passion which had for many years trammelled hia court, his Vizeer 
insisted on marrying the Rani; the Ranni objected and called to her aid the Goraman to coerce the refractory 
Vizeer; the Goraman sought the asaistance of Malik, king of Chilas, thinking that Gilgit would fall sooner 
by being attacked simultaneously from both sides. The assistance was cheerfully given, a certain day was 
renged upon for the combined attack, but aa fate would have it, the epirit of Malik could ill brook the idea of 
viging assistance to his powerful ally; four daya before the appointed time he arrived with his army before 
the walla of Gilgit, ond after a long and bloody battle gained the victory! The fort had fallen, the Gilgitie 
were running away, whena stone from the loose wall struck his horse, causing it to fall; immediately a panic 
seized his troops, the Gilgities took heart, and what before waa defeat now proved victory ; in vain Malik 
called on his broken army ; in vain he showed himself to his troops ; all was too late, the few followers that 


remained around him could do little beyond covering his retreat; wounded and disheartened, he turned to fly, 
weakened and exhausted, he fell an easy prey. 


The Vizeer of Gilgit determined to put him to death, but could not prevail upon his men to carry 
out his wishes; at last after offering lavish rewards the Malik’s personal attendants offered to do the deed from 
which others shrank...... thus ended the last king of Chilas...... Two days later the Goraman arrived and heard 


the sad news; immediately he gave the order to attack; before the Gilgities were well aware of his presence he 


had entered the fort aud conquered the country. 


After settling possession, which waa that Gilgit should be incorporated with Bassein, and the Rannt 
becomé his wife, he turned his attention to the death of his former friend and ally, offering large rewards as an 
inducement to find out the men who had rid him of so dangerous a neighbour; many who had not partici- 
pated in his death were induced to come furward and exprese pleasure for having by so alight a service aecured 
the personal attentions and good-will of the conqueror; in this way mauy were gathered together, all looking for 
promises and pr tection which were lavishly given. At last the policy of the king slowed itself. When le 
thought he had secured all those who were likely to have murdered the Malik he gave the order for their execu- 
lion, saying, that his promises would be better fulfilled in ‘he land to which he was sending them, and that such 
reprobates Were more fit to be the comp:nions of darker regions than the poor company allotted to them on this 
earth. Their execution over, he next with great pomp and aplendour buried afresh in a barren and open plain 
the body of the Malik ; no svoner was the body covered with earth and the festivities over thana spring of pure 


water gushed out of the earth directly under the feet of the buried man.” 


3. 


MR. HAYWARD’S EXPEDITION AND ACCOUNT OF THE YASIN MASSACRE. 





CAMP YASIN, 71 Marca 1870. 


Ae I ventore to hope the Indian public regard with somewhat of interest the success of British 
enterprize, and the results of geographical explorations and scientific research in Central Asia, I take the 
opportunity of sending to India n brief resumd of the progress of the Pamir expedition up to date ; and what ig 
of far greater importance, a history of the events which have occurred in the countries trans Indus during the 


past lwelve years, My present communication having special reference to the aggressions of the Maharaja 
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of Kashmir in the Gilgit valley, I proceed to lay before you a relation of the occurrences with which I have 
became acquainted. ‘lhe countries of Chitral and Yasin have been from time immemorial under the rule of 
the ancestors of the present Chief, Rajah Aman-i- Moolk, while the present Yasin Chief is dessonded from a 
branch of the same family, ‘Ll hey claim descent from Alexander of Macedon, through the Kings of Khorasan. 
It is certain they possess a pedigree of high antiquity, and can boast an uninterrupted succession.* The eldest 
son of the Chitral ruler takes the name of Shah Katore, which title was assumed by the grandfather of the 
present Chief, Aman-i-Moolk. The Chiefs of Yasin have intermarried so frequently with the family of the 
Shah Katore, uatil apart from a common descent they have become the same in their feelings and prejudices. 
Even Swat can hardly be considered to be more inaccessible to Huropeans on account of the bigotry and 
fanaticism of its inhabitants, than the countries of Chitral and Yasin. But there is this difference. While 
the population of Swat owns vo allegianee to any ruler and acknowledges solely the spiritual authority of the 
Alchoond, the inhabitants of Chitral and Yasin are as much subject to their respective rulers as any serf in 
Russia, or fellah in Egypt or Turkey. The ablest and most energetic of these later Yasin Chiefs would appear 
to have been Rajah Goor Rahaman} Khan, who ruled over the territories of Yasin and Gilgit from about the 
yenr 1835 to 1958, a period ever eventful in Indiaa listory. Duriug the reign of this Chief, Goolab Singh, 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, commenced active hostilities against Gilgit, after having conquered Ladakh and 
Baltistun. While, however, Goor Rahman was alive, the Dogras could never obtain any footing in the 
country across the Indus. Dying in 1858, dissensions as to the succession arose amongst his sona; and the 
present Maharajah of Kashmir, who had succeeded Goolab Singh, was enabled to take advantage of the 
disturbed state of the country to intrigue with members of the same family, A large force of Dogras suddenly 
crossed the Indus at Boonji, and succeeded in establishing themselves in the fort of Gilgit, which posilion 
they have since maintained solely by force of arms. Wither in ignorance of the event, or froma disiuelina- 
tion to interfere, this act of aggression did not call down from the British Government the severe remon- 
strance which it so justly merited. In the treaty of 1846, between the British Government and Maharajah Goolab 
Singh it is stated in Article I~‘ The British Government transfers and mikes over for ever in independent 
possession to Maharajah Goolab Singh and the heira male of his body all the hilly or mountainous conntry 
with its dependencies situated eastward of the River Tadus and westward of the River Ravee, including 
Chumba and excluding Lahoul, being part of the territory ceded to the British Government by the Lahore 
State according to the provisions of Article LV. of the Treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March 1846. And again 
in Article LV.— The limits of the territories of Maharajah Goolab Singh shall not at any time be changed 
without the concurrence of the British Government.” It will be seen that by thus crossing the Indus and 
annexing the territory to the westward of the specified boundary, the Maharajah of Kashmir has most 
signally infringed the treaty of 1846 with the British Goveanment. Furthermore, this treaty is being 
persistently infringzd by the continued attempts at aggression in the direction of Yarkand and Badakhshan, 
Since the seizure of the fort of Gilgit, the policy pursued by the officials of the Maharajah towards the 


geveral tribes has been one uniform system of intrigne and treachery. It isa striking anomaly that a court 


go notorious for its parsimony aa that of Jummoo should be content to expend large sums of money yearly 
What ulterior motives the Kashmir Darbar 


for the purpose of maintaining its posilion across the Indus. 
may entertain will be presently glanced at. 
After the seizure of the Gilgit fort the Dogras lost no time in planning a further advance to Yasin 


ragi i i i k ountry being more 
or Hunza. The Yasin territory offered the groater inducement for a raid, from the country 


* Wo havo not yet collected sufficiznt data to assert thie aga fect. 
+ Gaucher Aman. 
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fertile and productive, and the approach easier, whereas tle small mountainous tract occupied by the Hunza 
tribe is not only most difficult of accesa but yielda no produce which might tempt an invader. No seriona 
expedition, however, was undertaken until the year 1863. In the spring of that year the Dograa secretly 
collected a force of some 6,000 men with the intention of invading Yasin. So anexpected was this raid that 
they surprised the Chief and his followers, who seeing they had no chance of resisting such overwhelming 
odds, fled with their wives and families to the hill-fort of Madoori, six milea distant from Yasin. The Chief 
escaped to Chitral and the Yasin villagers who had fled for safety to the hills of Madoori, endeavonred to 
come to terms with Hoshara, Samad, Khan, Jowahir Singh, and Esau Bogdur ,* the petty Rajah of Ponyal, 
and other Dogra leaders. They were agsured that noharm should befall them if they would evacuate the fort 
and lay down their arms. They did so in the simple faith that no injury, as sworn to on oath, should be done 
them. A part of the Dogras who had gone round the fort then made their appearance amongst the women and 
children, The men were outside the fort and unable to protect their wives and litile ones, for whom they 
would doubtless have shed their blood had not treachery beguiled them of their weapons. The Degras im- 
mediately commenced mnssacring the women and childrei. They threw the little ones into the air and cut 
them in two as they fell. It is said the pregnant women, after being killed, were ripped open and their unborn 
babes were hacked to pieces. Some forty wounded women who were not yet dead were dragged to one spot, 
and were there burnt to death by the Dogra seaoys. With the exception of a few wounded men and women 
who ultimately recovered, every man, woman aad child within the fort, aud in all, 1,200 to 1400 of these 
uuhappy villagers, were mass.icred by the foulest treachery and cruelty. After pluudering the place, Yasia was 
burnt and all the cattle carried off, together with some 2,000 women and men. Several hundred of the pvor 
people died from exposure und starvation before they had crossed the Ludus, whilat mauy of the surviving 
prisoners are atill in confinement in Kashmir, thongh of others, and alas the greater part, uot a trace can be 
found, Most of the women are atill in the zenanas of the Dogra leaders and eepoys. I have visited Madoori, 
the scene of the massacre, and words would be inadequate to describe the touching sight to be witnessed on this 
now solitary and desolite hillside, After the lapse of seven years since the tragedy, I have myself counted 
147 atillentire skulls, nearly all those of women and children. ‘The ground is literally white with bleached 
human bones and the remains of not lesa than 400 human beings are now lying on this hill, ‘The Yasin 
villagers returned to bury their dead after the Dogras had retired, and the skulls and bones now found at 
Madoori sre presumably ouly theae of villagers whose whole families perished in the massacre. In one place 
where the slaughter svems to have centred, are the blackened remuins of rafters mixed with charred human 
ones. At this spot the wounded women who were yet ulive were burnt to death by the Dogra sepoys, I have 
seen and conversed with many orphans in the Yasin territory whose fathers, mothera and brothers al] perished, 
One little girl of eight years of age was brought to me who at the time of the massacre was a babe at the breast, 
and the blow that severed her little armslew her mother also. Her father perished likewise. Such are the 
atrocities committed by men who are iu the service of a feudatory of the Viceroy of India. ‘The Dogras have twice 
‘attacked Hunza but unsuccessfully, since they lave each time been driven back with heavy losses, In the 
autuma of 1866 they invaded the country of Oilail, lying on the right bank of the Indus opposite Chilas, 
Fortunately the villagers had time to place their families in safety and no women were massncred. Some 120 
of the Dilsil peasantry were however seized and immediately hung, the sepoys entting at them with tulwars as 
they were hanging and still alive. On returning from Dilail to Gilgit the Dogra foreaa were caught in a heavy 


snow-storm on the Chonjur Pass, where nearly 150 sepoys perished from the cold. No active aggression bas 


* Ien Behadur, 
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since ocourred ; but the Maharajah of Kashmir meditates farther hostilities, since he has pensioned a brother 
of the Yasin Chief, an unscrupulous villain, who has already murdered an uncle, a brother and the whole of 
that brother’s family, aud who is now in Gilgit petitioning for troops to take Yasin and rule there on behait 
of the Dogras.* I have written all this in the hope that the Indian public may be made aware of what our 
feudatory, the Maharajah of Kashmir has perpetrated across the Indus. Apart fiom the infringement of 
any treaty, and putting nll political motives aside, I trust that every Lnglishmanand Englishwoman in 
India will join in demanding justice upon the murtherers of innoceut women and children. It is now seven 
years since this foul massacre occurred, but though Jong delayed, that redress for the grievous wrongs 
inflicted upon them, which right and justice should not deny the poor Yasin villagers, cannot be far distant, 
The English public must not think that these innocent women were “ niggers” ag they might choose to 
term them. ‘They were descended from the ancestors of the true Aryan atock.t and had eyes and treases of the 
same hue as those of their own wives and children, It is imperative that a Political Resident with full powera 
should be stationed in Kashmir and the Muaharajah’s boundary fixed at the Indus, Necessitating their giving 
up Gilgit, and then such things cannot be. A remors(rance onthe part of the British Government will not 
have the desired eflect; indeed, nothing short of active interference and actual supervision for the future will! 
be any guarantee that no further aggression and atrocities will oecur. The officials of the Court of Jummoo 
make it their special aim to misrepresent the status of fhe Mabarajah townrds the British Goverument, re. 
presenting the British as his tributaries, and this version is but too readily believed by the tribes, since the 
strong fact that the Government has never interfered tends to confirm such impression. Itia also strikingly 
apparent that these Gilgit officials are actuated by the sule motive of self-interest, anda wish to provoke 
hostilities, in preference to securing that friendfy intercourse with the tribes which might be established by 
their acting with greater tact, and a more sincere wish to promote peace and friendship. 

It is, I believe, well known, that Russian agents have already met with favorable reception in 
Kashmir ; at least, this fact is known to those who have had opportunities of ascertaining the truth and view- 
ing the system of policy pursued by the Court of Jummoo. I may even hint at agents of the Maharajah’s 
whoare now in Central Asia, of agents in Tashlend and in Bokhara, all sent secretly by thie most loyal 
feudatory of the Viceroy ot India. The late annexation of the district of Kohat to Khokand brings Russian 
influence to within little more than 200 miles of the pass at the head of the Yasin and Gilgit valleys, That 
the Maharajah is now intriguing with Russia by the route of Gilgit, Yasin, Kolat, Hissar and Bokhara 
cannot be doubted; nor is it leas clenr that, should the Court of Jummoo be allowed to continue the policy it 
is now purauing, they will very shortly involve the British Government in what may be eerious complications 
in Central Asia. That the Dograa should, however, be permitted to make raids into foreign territory, to 
massacre innocent women and children, and commit the greatest atrocities, isn disgrace te a Christian Govern- 
ment, The Dogra sepoys now in Gilgit have attained to such « lawless state as to openty declare that should 
they ever eucceed in reaching Hunza they will mossacre every man, woman and child in the place. His 
Highness the Maharajah gave a medal for the Yasin raid in 1863. Ou this is inscribed ia Persian “ Medut 


for valour at Madvori!” It is worthy of the most careful consideration that five months after the massacre 


iti i i i ed to the 
of Madoori in 1863 occurred the raids into British ‘Ierritory on the Peshawur frontier which ] 
i ilzi i i hiet of 
Uinbeyla Campaign. Let the Government interfere and restore Gilzit to its rightful owner, the C 
juati i i integrity of 
Yusin,t and [ will guarantee that euch an act of justice will create snch confidence in the integrity 
® Tia refera to Mulk Amon, the -(dea# s0n of Gaubar Aman, 
: hon verona eicunral owner: tha descendants of the Gilgit Dynnaty, if any are yet alive, would penny — ee 
The Nagyr Dennety. which was dispossesa i by Yasin, were, of courea, also eerie ut ne kiey ee alae C te ill benaviesd 
Jrieadabip for Mir V li, the younger brother of Mulk Aman, than on accurate knowle F th ory : 
that bot, be ‘Appendices 1 end 2, seem to maintain that Yasin bud a hereditary rigut to Gilgit, which is not the case. 
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British rule and power, that not only the Chiefs of Yasin and Chitral, but even the Akhoond of Swat, will 
‘at ouce send in their adherence and offer of service to the British Governmeut. On the other hand, if the 
Maharajah is stitl allowed to aggress, the most bitter feeling of hostility and hatred will be engendered against 
British rule and there will never be a quiet frontier. Inthe cause of humanity and justice it is imperative 
for the Government to act strongly oud decisively: no half measures will do bere. When this loyal 
feudatory of Kashmir was lately paying his respects to the Dale of Edinburgh at the Lahore Durbar 
amidst all the tiusel and glitter that Oriental pomp and eplendour conld throw around him, could those 
heaps of human skulls and bones have been there, what a silent tale they would have told of foul 
treachery and bloodshed. Again I must beg you to ase your columns as the means of plicing before the 
Indian public the above fact and an editorial from your talented pen could not fail, f feel sure, to excite public 
feeling and cause an interest to be taken in the subject. Asto my expedition, I may mention that I have 
reached Yasiu, and have met with @ ‘most favorable reception and friendly assurances from the Chief, Raja 
Meer Wualli Khan, £E bave explored nearly all the country in the basin.of the Gilgit and Yasin rivers, and 
have now just: returned from the foot of the Darkote Pass, leading over iato Wakhan and the basin of 
the Oxus. This pasa as well ag the Shunder Pasa leading over into Chitral, is now closed by the snow, 
and I find it will be impossible to. get Jaden animals. across. until May cr June. Once across the pass 
down to the Pamir Steppes, and T am very sanguine of meeting with a favorable reception, In placing 
the above facts before the public I must ask you to be good enough to refrain from connecting my name 
directly with the statements, unless it is absolutely necessary. T have no wish to gain notoriety by ahow- 
ing up the ill.deeda of the Kashmir Maharsjah., But if it is necessary to substantiate the statements by 
publishing the name of your informant (the only Englishman who haa ever been able to ascertain the 
facts, for the simple reason that he-is the only one who has ever visited Yasin) you have then the fullest 


authority to mention-mine. 
I may also state that official reports on the subject have been submitted to the Supreme Govern- 


ofut of India as well as the Punjab Government. 


CAMP GILGIT VALLEY, 22ND MARCIf 1870. 

Thinking it waa risky staying in Yasin until the passes open I have returned to Gilgit, and most 
fortunately, for I find the Maharajali’s officials here, in- order to serve their own purposes, have caused a report 
to be apread that [have been pluwadered in Yasin (mark, I have been particulacly well treated) and have sent 
off orders to Astor for the force there to march at once to Gilgit for the purpose of invading Yasin, My 
return bere haa stopped them and they ara now hurrying back, but not before I have ascertained the truth of the 
movement. Comment on auch an act of faithlessness would be unnecessary, and had they iavaded Yasin 
while [ was there auch act would have been fatal to the whole Pamir.expedition, since the Yasin people could 
‘but have connected the invasion with my presence there, 

Pioneer 9th May 1870. ; GEORGE: W. HAYWARD,” 


4. 


General Cunningham, in his excellent work oa Ladak, refers incidentally to Dardistan, 

as follows :— 
Page 37, “ Of the country inhabited by the Dards, my information ia scanty but interesting, When 
I wasia Kashmir, [found the Vazirs of Gilgit and Nager ia attendance upon the Maharajah Gulib Sing, by whose 
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permission they came twice to visit me. As they both spoke Persian anda little Hindoostani, I obtained from 
them tolerably complete vocabularies of the dialects of their own districts,* and a less perfect vocabulary of the 
dialect of Chitral, The words in these vocabularies are correctly writ ten according to thespelling in the Persian 
character, which all the Dards make use of in writing their own language, of which there are three distinct 
dialects,—the Shin, the Khajunah, and the Arniya. 

The Shind dialect is spoken by the people of Astor, Gilgit, Chilas, Darél, Kohli, and Pdlas, 

The Khajunah dialect is spoken by the people of Hunza and Nager, 


The Arniya is spokon in Yasaut and Chitral. 
These dialects have little in common with each other, and are widely difterent from those of the sure 
rounding peop le. 
A stor is situated on the left bank of the Indus, below Makpon-i-Shang-Rong. Ithns an area of about 
1,600 square miles. Its chief claims descent (rom Ali Sher of Balti, and takes the title ot Makpon. 


Gi/gitt ie situated on the right bank of the Indus, along the lower course of the Gilgit river, It is 
about 1C0 miles long from north to south, with a mean breadth of twenty-six miles, Ite aren is therefore about 
2,500 square miles. The chief takes the title of Trakhna, from an ancestor, 


The districts of Chélas, Darél, Kohli, and Palas, lies along both banka of the Indus below Gilgit 
and Astor. ‘ 


Hunza-Nager ia a small tract uf country on the upper course of a large feeder of the Gilgitriver, It 
is pamed from two towne situated close to each other, on opposite banks of the river. The two districts have an 
area of 1,672 square milas. The chief of Hunza is called Girkhis, and the chief of Nager is called Mégalato, 
The former name is no doubt the same aa the Kirghis, who inhabit the ateppes of Pamer to the north of Hunza- 
Nager bey ond the K4rékoram. I presume that this district waa formerly inhabited by the Dards, and that they 


were displaced by the Kirghis nomads. ~ The chief, of Shigars who take the Khajunak title of Tham, must also 
be Kirghis. 


Yasan ia a large district on the upper course of the Gilgit river. It is seventy miles long from south. 
east to north-west, with a mean breadth of sixty miles, Its area is therefore about 4,200 square miles. The 


chief places are Yasan and Chatorkun. ‘The chief takes the title of Bakhto, which is the name of his tribe, 


When Mahmud Ghaznavi invaded India in A.D. 1030, the people of Gilgit, Astor and Chélas were 
Turks, who spoke the Turki language.§ These Turks were of the Bhatéwari tribe, and their king took the title 
of Bhata Shah, or king of the Bhafa tribe, I presume that these are the same as the Bakhlo of the present 
day ; but their language has become mixed with that of all the surrounding people, and no longer bears any 
affinity to Torki. 


Chitral is a large district on the upper course of the Kunar river, The king takes the title of Shab 
Kator, which hag been held for nearly 2,000 years, and the story of their descent from Alexander may be traced 
to the fact that they were the euccessors of the Indo-Greoian kings in the Kabul valley.” 


©The Vocabularice ore very far indeed from being complete—thcre being only 252 Shins words. 176 words in Khejund 
and 83 in Arniyé. ‘I'he above numbers inclade also the various forms ef one and the same word. Neorly half of these words 
ure correct, but in conaequence of General Cunningham's imformants provably not understanding many of his questions, most of the 
words are wrong and beivg besides, copied from the Persian cuaracters, they contain mistakes that would naturally arise from any 
hasty placing of the ‘‘ dots” that accompany several of the Jettera of thac alphabet. 


+ This ia probably quite incorrect. The people in Yasin apeak the same language as the Nogyris, and Gilgiti is also understood 
in that country. 

t In Tibetan Gyil-gyid, 

§ Reinaud’s Fragments Arabes, &. p. 117. 
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The following extracts from the 2nd volume of Vigne’s admirable, but ill-arranged, 
« Travels in Kashmir,” directly or indirectly refer to Dard History :— 


Page 184, ‘ Dherabund, on the Indus, may be reached in two or three daya from Mazuffarabad. It 
was in its neiyghbourhvod that Sher Singh defeated the pretended Sigud Ahmed, (1927,) who had raised and 
headed a religious war against the Sikhs, [ have seen it oaly in the distance from Torbela; about eighteen miles 
lowerdown. Dr. Henderson went from Mazufurabad towards Dherabuod; he had gone in advance of Baron 
Hugel and myself from Kashmir, and sent us a note to inform us of two ancient buildings he had seen on the 
way. ‘The messenger was to be recompensed by some medicine for a sick child that he carried in his arma, for 
which there were algo instructions in the note, 

Page 250. The Bultis, or natives of Little Tibet say, that the country is divided into several Tibets, 
and that Ladak, Iskardo, Khopalu, Pucik, Nagyr, Gilghit and Astor, &., are distinct Tibets, 

Page 253, Shamrad, or Shah Murad Khan, (of the Little Tibet Dynasty) was succeeded by Rafir 
Khan, who was followed by Sultan Murad, who re-took Ladak (it having been previously taken by Ali Sher 
Khan, and lost by his son), and made himself master of Gilghit, Nagyr, Hunzeb, and Chitrdl. He is said to 
have built the bridge near the Killah of Chitral. 

Page 254, Abi Sher Khan (the lion of Ali) father of Ahmed Shah, the present Gylfo, (Vigne saw him 
in 1895) signalized himself by taking the castle of Shighur, and making prisoners of an invading army from 
Ladak. 

Page 255. The territories of Ahmed Shah are extended from Chorbut to Husdra iaclusive. Chitral, 
the country of Shah Kator, has long been independent of Little Tibet, and the Rajaha of Gilghit, Nagyr, and 
Hunzeh by no meane owned him as their auperior. 

Page 284. I have iton the authority of Sir John M’Neill, that Russian saudagure, used formerly to 
arrive at Kashmir, after passing up the Valley of Oxus, whence they must either have crossed the Plain of Pamir 
and joined the regular road* vid Yarkund and Ladak, or that by the Muztak and Iskardo, or have crossed the 
Muatoj pass, from Iaear, and arrived at Kashmir vid Chitral, Gilghit, Huaara, and Gurys; which latter is 

by far the most probable, aa it is the nearest road for them. 

Page 288, Not far from the foot of the (Shigar) glacier [in Little Tibet] is the opening of a defile, and 
a guard and watchtower; and on the summit of the defile is another glacier, over which, with two or three days’ 
scrambling, and being fastened together by ropes, there is @ way to the valley of Nagyr, once tributary to Ahmed 
Shah, but now independent, and containing upwards of twenty castles, Itia divided from the district of Hunzeh 
by a small but deep atream—not, however, sufficiently so to prevent a constant feud between the two provinces, 

I was meditating an excursion over the Muztak to the latter place, in order to pass thence to Pamir, 
and perhaps to Kokan; but Ahmed Shah told me it wae impossibie, as he could not depend upon the friend- 
ship of the people of Hunzeh; and in the midst of my uncertiinty, an envoy from the latter place most 
unexpectedly made his appearance, with overtures (so I was informed) connected with the mutual gift of 
protection to travellers entering either Hunzel or Little Tibet, from Budukshan, Yarkund, or Kokan, Want 
of time prevented me from making use of the friendly protection which he offered me. 

Nagyr ia celebrated for its gold- washing, and its Rajah is said to be in possession of a very large 
Piece of native gold, found near the edge of the boundary glacier, already alluded to.t The women are famous 





* Vide Lieutenant Wood's map of Budakbehan, 
+ My Sazini conGrme thie. 
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for their beauty, and Nasim Khan used to assure me, that their complexions were so fnir, delicate, and. 


transparent, that when they drank, the water was perceivable in their throats. 


Gilghit, on the south, is two or three days’ distant ; and on the north it ccoupies eight days, with 
*Kulis, to reach the plaing of Pamir,from which, I believe, either Budukshan or Yarkund are attainable, 
the former in. about ten days, and the latter, via Sir-i-Kul (head of the hill), iu less time. But I muat not 


trespass upon the province. of so. scienti’e and-enterprising a traveller as Lieutenant Wood.* 


Page 298. In the evening I joined the conclave iu Jubar Khan’s apartment, and found there some 
Durda, or natives of Chulag, arrived, upon what errand { am ignorant, but it was probably tu gee why Abmed 
Shab had sent his son, and a large focee, to escort a Feriughi through the couutry. They were savage-looking 
fellows, wearing the blue striped turban of the Afghans. I questioned them fur some time, by means of au inter- 
preter, (for they spoke the Dangri lauguage,) aud they told me, that, throagh fear and distrust, Ishould not be 
allowed to visit their country; and they gave me most exaggerated accounts of the distances and dangers of 
the paths along the bauks of the Tadus. In_ particular, they described one as being about twenty miles in 
Tength, and requiring the continued use of hands ani feet. Toc Bultis, however, gave me a good word with 


them, aud their distrust seemed gradually to disappear. 


I have added a swall vocabulary of the Dangri language, which is, I believe, adislect of (he Poshtun,t 
or language of Afghanistau, and is spoken ig or near to. the river at Huedea, Gilghit, Ghor, Chulas, Hurai, 
Duryl, Thungeh, Kholi-Palus, Juri, Buringi, Myhi, Taki, Gyni, &c, Of the last Give districts I do not know 
the situation, excepting that I believe them to be neat the river. Daugri isa Persian name, The natives call 


it Shina, and those who apeak it a Shinaghi, 


Tho ideas of the ignorant mountaineers. from Chulas were still teeming with superstition, and I found 
‘that they had extraordinary ootions of our powers of enchantment—that because I wae an Englishman, [ 
taust needs. be a sorcerer—that I aould enact Prometheus, and. make warriors of paper, who would afterwards 
live, and conquer avy couutry for me; ant that £ had alwaya. large serpents at command, who would enable 


me to pass a river, by intectwiuiug, and then atrefchiug themselves together across.it, so aa to form a bridge. 


The inhabitants of petty and-lawlees states between Huedra and the banks of the Indus, are of the 
Buui Musaluain persuasion; they acknowledge uo rule but that of their mulahs, and no law, but that of 
their owu wills. Iu their broils they. grasp their iron wriat-rings in their clenched fingera, and use them 
like a cestug; which they may have learaed origigally from the Greeks. 

Their.couutries have been brought into existence by the streums thet tumble from the mountains, as, 
ju the East, a petty colunization will be consequent upon any material increase of soil. But from one state to 


quother, their roads are exveediugly bad aud-rocky ; horses cannot gu alongside the river, between Iskardo and 


Gilghit, aud, from all I could leara, it would ba dillicult to take them aleng either bank of the river, from 


Husira or Gilghit downwards, although I am not sure that..it ia aptually impossible.t 


Travelling pedlers visit these regions, by ascending the course of the river from Peshawur, and aupply 


them with coarse cotton-clothe, and raw ion, which none but the inhabitants of Kholi, so I wae informed, are 


Chulas and Kholi-Falus seem to be the most powerful states on the easternm bank ; and. 


able to mauufacture.§ 
Sos aaf hie Sw ne eee ek 








© Vide Wood's “ Journey to the Oxue, &c.” 
¢ This is a mistake, 

£ It te possible. 

§ One of my Dard retainers confirmed this. 
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on the western, Dury] is the most important community. Husira* is, strictiy speaking, in the Dardu country, 
Dut as it has usually belonged to Ahmed Shah, it is always epecified by its name. Dardu, when spoken of, 
coneiate of five or six of the numerous wild states that border on the Indus, from Husara downwards: Chulas, 
Tor, Jelkot, Palus, and Kholi. The major axis of the valley of Kashmir would, if continued to the north-west, 


cut directly through the midet of it. 


Dardu is called Yaghistan, or a country of rebels or natives, without rule, by the Gilghilis; and the 
people of Dardu, when speaking of the inhabitants of Bultistan, or Lite Tibet, call them Pulol.t Kashmir 
they call Kashir, aud the people Kashiru. 


T have already mentioned my reasons for believing that the modern word Husara is a derivation from 


Abhigares.t The valley is “a way up into the interior,” from the great valley of the Indus. 


T followed the course of the large and turbulent river of Husara, attended by Achmet Ali, and a 
numerous guard, which I believe to have been necessary, as the plunderere from Chulas often make 
their appearance in large numbers, and sweep the whole valley, compelling the villagers to take refuge 
in the Rajah’s castle. The inhabitants adopt a very ingenious plan of detecting the silent approach of 
marauders at night. The path lies amongst rocks, through which it is very often necessary to pars, anda 
trap is set, by balancing a stepping-stone 80 nicely that it falls beneath the weight of a man, and thus 


makes a noise, to attract the notice of the watchman.§ 


Page 304. I had despatched my faithful munshi, Ali Mohamed, and a Hindustani servant, who had 
been a sepahi in the Company’sserviee, to Gilghit, fo intimate to the Rajakmy wish to visit bis country, and 
request his permission to do so. They followed down the course of the Indus from Iskardo, and described the 


paths as very difficult and dangerous in many places. 


Page 306, The Rajah of Gilghit received my servants, and the present I sent by them, with great 
civility, but said that his country was a poor one, and could not be worth seeing, and was apparently much divided 
between his suspicions of Ahmed Shah, his wieh to see an Englishman, and his fear of my coming asa spy. 
But, from all that I could collect, I believe he would have allowed me to cross the river into his territories, 
had I been attended only by my servauts; but be heard that 1 was deecending the Husara valley with 
a large guard, and, consequently, became alarmed, and suddenly gave orders for burning the bridge over the 
Indus, that led directly from the plains of Bonj, to the frontier village of Gilghit.|| This, of course, stopped 
me at once; and, as the snowy season was approaching, it would have been of no use to altempt explanation, 
which could only have been carried on by shooting arrows with notes fastened to them, across the Indus. 
I therefore proceeded on my return to Kashmir, by ascending, for several days, the narrow, picturesque, and 
fertile valley of Husara, of which the southern end, ia consequence of the maranders from Dardu, and 


the vicinity of the more formidable Sikhs, has been allowed to remain uncultivated, 


Page 307. Gilghit is so called only by the Kashmirians ; its real namo is said to be Gilid. I saw 
it, ag already remirked, from Acho, and it was deseribed to me as in no respect differing from auy part of 
Little Tibet,—the mountains being barren, the plaina sandy, and irrigated in different places, From the 


castle or residence of the Rajah, the valley seemed to be but three or four miles in length, and then after. 





* Astor or “ Hastlra” is hore referred to. 
+ Paldle. 


4 Vide supra. 
@ Vide Note on page 59. 


ll I believo the Indus was nover epanned in this place, Vigne was evidently misled on this point by his informants. 
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wards turned to the right or northward; a description which agrees with directions pointed out to me from 


Acho. The river, after being joined by the Nagyr river, rans down the valley to its confluence with the 
Indus, 


The Rajah, Tyhir Shah, came origiaally from Nagyr, besieged and took prisoner the former ruler, 
and put him to death, as [ was told, by the consent of his own objects; aod Ahmed Shah informed me that 


seven successive Rajuhs had been deposed in a similar manuer, 


The Gilghitis, ag also the Siah Posh Kaffirs, are great wine-bib bers, They make their own wine, 
and place it in large earthen jurs, which are then buried for a time; but they do not understand the clarifying 
process. Some that I tasted was very palatable, but looked more like mutton broth than wine. When a 
man dies, his friends eat raisins over his grave, but abstain from drinking wine upon such an occasion. My 
Munshi told me that some people from Kholi-Palus, whom he met in Gilghit, reproached him, for my 


having been, as they said, the cause of so many of their countrymen being killed in the affair at Deoteuh, 


The Rajab’s suthority is acknowledged for two daye’ march northward from Gilghit, as far as the 
little state -f Poniah or Punir. Beyoned that again is Yessen, and it is said that the power of Yegsen, or of 
Gilghit. preponderates, accordiag to the friendship of the iahabitants of Poniah. The Gilzhitis know the 
country of Yessen by the name of Uzir, reminding me of the Buzie of Arrian, The rule of the Yessen Rajah 
is extended > the banks of the Iudus. [ have already remarked Ghat the word is also the fairest approach 


that I know of, to the name Aassacenes, of Alexander’s historions. 


Page 309. Jubar Khan, Rajah of Astor, solemnly assured me that he had seen some antiquities exist- 
ing in Yassen; but I should fear that his account is tov curious to betrue, After informing me of the exiatencs 
of a large circle of stones, be added that he saw a rectangular mass of rock, about eighteen feet by twelve in 
thickness, and hollowed out on the top.* Near it, he said, was a atone ball, five or six feet in diameter, and 
not far off were two stone pillars, about five feet high, standing a few yards apart. ‘The surface of the 
ground near them was quite flit, and covtiining no vestive of g ruin. The natives, he said, believed 
the firat to have bean a manger for Alexanler's horaes; the pillars were the picketing-poste, and with the ball 
he played the Chaughan. [Polo] There is a pass called Mustodj or Mastuch, which joins the valley of Wakan,t 
I suppose that the name may be extended to the mountains bounding Chitral on the eastward, as I waa told 
that after crossing the Mustuch pass, the traveller descends with a stream for aeveral days until he reaches 
Chitral, the country of Shah Kutor, called alao, Tchitchal, by the Gilghitis; Little Kashghar, by the 
Patans; and Belut by the Chinese; whence also the mountains on the eastward, just alluded to, are called 
Belut ‘Tag or Tak.{ Shah Kutor was a soldier of fortune, who made himself master of the country, hav- 
ing deposed his master, the rightful Rajah, whose grandson had taken refuge with Ahmed Shah, and lived 
at Shighur, I found hima very intelligent man, and well acquainted with the geography aud animals of the 
L collected from hima small vocabulary of the Chitrali language, which ia called Pureh, and those who 


country. : os 
speak it are called Puriali.g The latter call the Bultis, Bulon Zik. Te was particularly expert at training 


hawks, and he and his son pursued the sport with great avidity. 


Chitral is a long valley lying nearly north and south, The Rajah’s residence is at the upper end of 


it. The bridge opposite to it was built by one of the Rajahe of Little Tibet. There isa village ia Chitral 
: 5 


called Calcutta, aname probably brought there by aome Hindu. 


i i i 6 6mo ” = the 
© My Sazini confers thie. There ia a oatusal stone gato on the road from GakQtah to Yasin called the * Hépor e6mo a 


Hoper ceiling. 
} Vide Lioutenunt Wood's map of Badakhshan. : . 
* Tek is mountain: Muz Tak signifies the mountain of ice or rnow. 
4 " Arnyié”’ in my Dardu Vocabolary is the name for the languaze of Chitral, 
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Iskardo, Kashmir, and Chitral, are each attainable in ten or twelve days by porters, on foot by 
Gilehit. ‘he river of Chitral is the river of Kunue, that joins the Kabul river near Jellalabad. A 


path from Chitral crosses the Lauri pass, at the south-eastera extremity of the valley, and deacends upon 


that of Dhir. 


Part of the eastern frontier of Kafiristan bounds the western side of the Chitral valley. Jehan 
Dad Shah told me that the Kafirs fight with bows and arrows, the latter having no feather,—the bows 
peing made of almond-wool; but that matchlocks are becomieg more’ common; and that at a certain fima 


in the summer they snspend their chupaos, or forays, and d-scend into the valley, and contend in 
different games with the Chitralis.”” 


A FeW ANECDOVES ABOUT GAUHAR AMAN, 


Gauhar Ainan, the former ruler of Yasin, was a Suani, and thought it to be matter of both lucre 
and faith to sell his Shiah subjects into slavery, as it appeared to him to be the easiest means of realising s 
large revenue. He is supposed to have suid his nurse into Badakhshai; and, when remonstrated with 
for having eol:l her who had suckled him, he is said to jhave pointed to a cow and said: “ This cow 
continues to give me milk, and T would have no hesitation in selling her; how much more, then, one whose 
time has been so long over?” And, again, when a Mohammatan Saint, a great Maulvi, remonstrated 
with him for selling him into slavery, he said, “ We have no hesitation in eelling the Koran, the word of 
God; how much less shall we hesitate to sell the expounder of the word of God?” He ia even said to 
have once dipped his bread in the blood of a victim, an unfortunate Daéli, who had fled at his approach, but who 
had been pursued and captured by him. Heis not the only Dard who used to sell men for dogs. A short 
time before I was at Gilgit, (once a populous place, now reduced to about 210 houses) three men were selling 


for a pony, two for a large piece of cloth (pattu), and one for a good bunting dog. Mote on page 95 by 
G. W. Lettner, 


On page 79 the statement of Aman-ul-Mulk’s daughter being married to Jehandar Shah should 
be corrected in accordance with the remark on page 86. 


20 
DR. LEITNER’S FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


The following Parts, all of which are ready in Manuseript, will be illustrated, 
wherever practicable and suitable, with maps and drawings :— 


Next Part ( Part IV, Vol. I.) will contain :— 
1. A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF DR. LELTNER’S ADVENTURES on a tour ia 
1866 through Zanskar, Ladak, Little Tibet, Kashmir, Gilgit, &e. 
A FULL ACCOUNT OF MR. HAYWARD’S DEATH (compiled from various 


non-official sources), and the precise extent and value of his explorations and 
statements in 1870, 


8M 


3. THE RACE AND LANGUAGE OF KANDIA OR KILIA (discovered by 
Dr. Leitner in 1872), The district lies between Swat and the Indus, 
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4, Further details regarding the Manners, Legends, &c. of Chilas and other Shin 
Countries, 
Vol. Il, with contain — ‘ 

5. THE “TRAVELLERS’ VADE MECUM” IN THE FOLLOWING SHIN 
DIALECTS—GILGITI, ASTORI, GURAIZI, CHILASI, KANDIA OR 
KILIA—ALSO IN KASHMIRI. 

6. ROUTES THROUGH THE HINDUKUSH (from Srinagar, Leh, Peshawar, 
Kabul, and Abbottabad to Badakhshan through Kandié, Childs, Darey], 
Tangir, Hodur, Dir, Chitral, Kafiristan, Bajaur, Swat, Petsh, Darantir and 
Lughman, &c. &c,) with the names of the chiefs and of places of interest, refers 
ences to locai traditions, &c. &e, 

Vo TIL— 

7, A COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY AND GRAMMAR OF THE LAN- 
GUSGES OF THE HINDUKUSH WITH KASHMIRI, (eleven 
languages—which have been either discovered or investigated for the first time 
by Dr. Leitner.) 

Vol. IV.— 

8. AN ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTRIES AND INHABITANTS OF 
LUGHMAN, DARANUR, PEYSH, CHITRAL, BAJAUR, AND THE 
VARIOUS PARTS OF KAFIRISTAN—with Dialogues, Songs, &c., in 


several of the Languages. 


9. A Sketch ofa secret trade dialect and of the argos on the Panjab Frontier. 
Vol. Vi— 
10. THE INSCRIPTIONS, SONGS AND LITERATURE OF KASHMIR: 


(TEXT AND TRANSLATION.) 


Each part will be independent of the other and will cost from Rs. 5 to Rs, 15 each. 
Subscribers sending in their names to Dr. Leitner before the close of the year for any 


of the above works, will be entitled to a reduction of 20 per cent. on the published price. 
Dr. Leitner does not bind himself as to the order or time in which the above publications will 


be issued, 


DR. LEITNER’S PAST PUBLICATIONS. 


The following of Dr. Leitner’s published works can be obtained either at the Office 
of the ‘Indian Public Opinion,” Lahore, or at Messrs. Triibner, Publishers, 60 Paternoster 
Row, E.C., London, : 

I.—Introduction to a Philosophical Grammar of Arabic (being an attempt to discover 
a few simple principles in Arabic Grammar), by Dr, G. W. Leitner (in English), price, exclusive 


of postage, Re. 1. 
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I1.—Dr. Leitner’s Arabic Grammar in Urdu, price 10 annas. 

I1I.—The same in Arabic, price 12 annas (in course of publication), 

IV.—The Theory and Practice of Education; with special reference to Education in 
India, price Re. 1. 

V.—The Races of Turkey, price Re. 1, (a treatise in connexion with Muhammadan 
Education). 

VI.—Sinin-ul-Islam, being a Sketch of the History and Literature of Muham- 
madanism and their place in Universal History, for the use ot Maulvis and European Students of 
Urdu. Part I, (186 pages) contains the early History of Arabia to the year 1259 A. D., 
price Rs. 1-4 (without postage). Part II will be published in the course of 1873. 

VII.—Dardistan, Part I. A comparative Vocabulary and Grammar of the Dardu 
languages (Arnyia, Khajund, Kalisha and two dialects of Shina), price Rs. 4, (exclusive of 
postage.) 

VIII.—Dardistan, Part II. A Vocabulary (Linguistic, Geographical and Ethno- 
graphical) and Dialogues in the Shina dialects (Gilgiti, Astori and Chilasi) with copious notes. 
price Rs. 7 (exclusive of postage.) 

IX,—Dardistan, Part III (just published) containing the Legends, Riddles, Proverbs, 


Fables, Customs, Sungs, Religion, Government and Divisions of the Shina Races and the 
History of the Encroachments of Kashmir on Dardistan. Price Rs. 9. 


Dr. Leitner’s smaller pamphlets, such as his ‘Discovery of Graeco-buddhistic 
Sculptures at ‘Takhti-i-Bahai”—‘“ the Simla Dialect.” “Adventures of a Siah Posh Kafic 
and his wanderings with Amir Shere Ali.” “Scheme for the establishment of an University 


in the Panjab,” &c. &c. are now out of print. 


APPENDIX. 


DISCOVERY OF SCULPTURES AT TAKHT-I-BAHI ON THE PANJAB 
FRONTIER. 


In spite of the success of Dr. Bellew at Sahr-i-Balol and other places in Yusufzai—a success 
attested by his remarkable collection at the Lahore Museum-—the neighbouring Takht-i-Bahi (near 
Hoti-Murdan) had never been properly explored. Dr. Leitner, during a short visit of two days during 
the last Christmas vacation (in 1870), had the singular good fortune to hit upon a mine of sculptures, which 
has since proved a very rich one, and from which some really good things have been excavated; he, 
however, was unable to benefit by his luck, as he had to hurry back to Lahore. The Government, we are 
glad to hear, have since despatched a party of sappers, who are digging all over the place. This 
Government ought to have done long ago, and we trust that the exploration will be carried on in a 
systematic manner. The following is the account of the discovery placed at our disposal by Dr. Leitner, 
which may perhaps interest some of our readers :—‘‘ I had often thought of a visit to these ruins, and, 
although told of the failure of previous visitors, I derived some hope from Dr. Bellew’s remarks (page 131 
of his ‘ Yusufzai’), and from his success in the excavations which he had carried on in the neighbouring 
Sahr-i-Balol. Where ‘ fragments of scenes sculptured on tablets’ could be found, it was not improbable 
that entire statues would be obtainable, whilst even an examination of ‘fragments’ might alone yield 
important results. I availed myself, therefore, of the last Christmas vacation to proceed to Hoti-Murdan, 
within a few miles of which is Takht-i-Bahi, with its hitherto mysterious rows of walls, that look like 
the ruins of an ancient fortified city. In the early morning I crossed the spur bearing the same name 
to its northern side, being accompanied by Samundar Khan, Havildar, and Kale Khan, Sipahi 
of the 2nd Company of the Guides, whom Major Jenkins of Hoti-Murdan had kindly placed at my 
disposal. Four coolies, headed by Niaz Beg and Hazret Shah, calling themselves Mohmand Zamindars 
of Sahr-i-Balol, were also present on the occasion. Starting at once for the Takht-i-Padishah,—the 
ruins on the extreme west which overlook the dead city—I gradually worked my way back to the centre 
of the town, ascending and descending, as the case might be, every one of the intervening ridges, and 
examining, as far as possible, every one of the structures on our way. Even this preliminary search was 
sufficiently remunerative. By 12 0’clock we had found 25 fragments, chiefly of slate, representing portions 
of the human body, religious and other processions, architectural carvings, &c., &c., whilst in a spot where 
Dr. Bellew had left a heap of fragments, was discovered, close to the surface, the headless trunk of awery 
large statue with most artistic drapery. The most prolific parts of the city were at the bottom of the 
hollows between the ridges, for to it, in course of time, any detached portion of a building was, of course, 
likely to bedrifted. These hollows, therefore, received our first attention. On taking, however, a general 
view of the city with principal reference to its eastern side, and reflecting on the probable cause of the 
comparative failure of previous explorations, it occurred to me that sufficient allowance had not been made for 
the falling in of roofs and of the highest portions of the walls. These would naturally fill the roads. They 
were unlikely to have much carving bestowed on them, and idols were unlikely to be placed, almost out 
of reach and sight, at the fops of houses. Any amount of search by visitors among the débris of roofs 
or in streets was, therefore, unlikely to yield much. Disregarding, therefore—for the present—what I 
conjecture to have been the main thoroughfare and the ‘piazza,’ we devoted ourselves to what was 
clearly the inside of houses, and presuming the most inaccessible edifice to be the temple, we began to 


dig, alter removing the slates obstructing the way, at the third house in the second row on the extreme 
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east of the city. Half a foot below the surface we came to a circular slab, under which a female statue 
was found. Another slab, with broad lines, concealed the figure of a warrior, 


whilst a third with 


numerous and narrow lines covered a carved group of boys. Then, as we dug on, we found more and 


more. At last, the approaching darkness of the evening put an end to our search, which was resumed 


next day with equally satisfactory results. I was, however, obliged to return on the third day to Lahore, 
but I made arrangements for continuing the search in the above row. Major Jenkins has also very 
kindly promised to send me a sketch of the Takht-i-Bahi ruins, on which I propose to mark the slates 
which should, in my humble opinion, be dug up, for the consideration of Government. Two facts, 
which you must take for what they are worth, seem to me to deserve a little notice, as they establish a 
coincidence, with certain ‘ Dardu discoveries.’—The King of Takht-i-Bahi, an idolator, had a beautiful 
daughter. Mahmud (of Ghazni) had established his seat at Ranigatt, and with him the princess fell in 
love. He availed himself of this attachment to induce her to betray her father. This led to the 
conquest of Takht-i-Bahi and the abolition of idolatry, but Mahmud, fearing that the fair traitor might 
Prove equally false to him, exposed her on the highest rock at Ranigatt, where, so runs the legend, the 
tays of the sun melted her delicate body.—In Gilgit, Azru, the youngest of three fairy-brothers, 
becomes a human being by cating meat (incarnation), and kills the tyrant of that region by throwing 
brands of fire upon him, under which he melts, as his soul is made of snow. This tyrant, called 
Shiribadatt, had a daughter who fell in love with Azru, and was the means of betraying her father (who 
occupied an impregnable castle) into her lover’s hands. Azru, on ascending the throne, also seems to 
have established a new religion, for he abolished the human sacrifice which had been offered to the 
demon Shiribadatt and substituted for it the annual sacrifice of a sheep from each of the Gilgit inhabi- 
tants.—The second fact refers to the construction of the houses, which is similar to that adopted, in 
many instances, in Gilgit. As Dr. Bellew says (page 124 of his ‘ Yusufzai’), ‘ most of the houses 
consist of only two rooms, one above the other,’ ‘the upper being reached from the outside by a flight 
of stone steps built up with the wall.’ Others are ‘in the form of quadrangles with rooms along each: 
side into a central courtyard.’ I need scarcely add that I draw no inference from these coincidences at 
present.—With regard to the statues, they appear to me to be Greco-Indian and Buddhistic. Should I 
find the necessary leisure to compare them with others of a similar character, J may venture to express 
an opinion regarding them. In the meanwhile, it is satisfactory that the Government have sent out a 
party of sappers, and it is, in the interests of science, to be hoped that the announcement, made in the 
following extract from a letter received from Dr. Bellew, may prove correct: ‘I hear that the mine you 
discevered on Takht-i-Bahi has proved a very rich one, and that some really good sculptures have 
been excavated trom it. I should be glad to hear that you meant to carry on the exploration. Yam 
persuaded that there are many other places in the Yusufzai district equally rich in these remains.’’” 
We trust that the last sentence will induce the ‘ Archeological Survey" to devote themselves to the 
Yusufzai district early next winter, when, it is said, their operations will begin.—Indian Public Opinion, 
Lahore, r1th February, 1871. ae 

My servants continued the search with excellent results. Subsequently I exchanged the Lahore 
Principalship for the Inspectorship of Schools of the Rawulpindi Circle, and on my tour along ate 
frontier I found, or purchased, a number of sculptures. I also despatched my Swati Betelnc to his 
native village, where he dug up and brought into the Punjab, not without danger, the first specimens of 
sculptures ever procured from that inhospitable region. They are a proof of the former ascendancy of 
Buddhism in that country, and of Great art in the Hindukush. 
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Leitner, G. W., Dr. Promotion of Education. | Grand Diploma of Honour. 
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The Diploma of Honour awarded to Dr. Leitner may be considered 
indirectly as honourable to the Punjab Educational Department and to 
the Punjab University. Of both these he is a member, and many of the 
measures which he has advocated appear to have been first carried out in the 
Punjab with their aid. The Punjab Government may be congratulated 
on the fact that one of its servants has been instrumental in obtaining the 
highest educational honour gained at Vienna by Great Britain, by India, 
or by any other of our dependencies or colonics. 

Dr. Leitner exhibited in several groups of the Vienna classification, but 
adistinct educational purpose was apparent in every one of his exhibits, 
even where an ethnographical, industrial, or antiquarian interest might 
seem to be paramount. 

His collection in the educational group was unquestionably 2 most 
remarkable feature in the Exhibition. The tangible results of his active 
and persevering Jabours were directly represented by e large variety of 
objects, of which the following list was given — 

“1,000 Bactrian and other coins. 

“ 18 Greeco-Buddhistic and other sculptures. 

“3,200 Himalayan butterflies and beetles (from Kulu, Dharmsala, &c.) 
“25 rare manuscripts in Tibetan, Sanskrit, Turki, Arabic, Persian, 
Kashmiri, &c. 
177 ethnographical articles from Dardistan, Kafiristan, and various 
purts of central Asia. 
197 ay and other articles from central Asia, and northern 
ndia. ; 
“A gy _ neyen plants and minerals, between Kulu and 
Hulghit, 
“An educational eollaation’” 

‘ Among the publications exhibited by Dr, Leitner at Vienna was his 

‘ Philosophical Introduction to Arabic Grammar,”—“ an attempt to 

7 account, by means of logic and the laws of sound, combined with the 

z history and manners of the people, for some of the most complicated 

riles of etymology and syntax.” It is written in English, but has 

Hey been translated into Urdu, and it was stated that an Arabic trans- 

‘ation is in course of publication. His treatise on the “races of Turkey 

- eee et irra ich princi pal reference to Muhammadan 

dinate Ge y shows us the ae methods adopted in the 

ileal 3 one races of the Turkish Empire, but seems 
een sae e course which should be taken in dealing with 
ek uhammadan subjects. The condition and progress of Turkey, 
atest a the vast majority of Indian Mussulmans look with deference, 
teil at ; ustration of the compatability of western civilization with 
sah odoxy, and it might be well tv oint out to our Mussulman 

jects that many of the measures of our Indian Government are identical 
with those of Turkey. : 

cae Petia: also calls attention to the Arabic and Turkish Grammar 

Tah oe ire used in Turkish schools, and to the mauuscripts from 

the he ich were exhibited by him at Vienna, pointing out that while 

v st are chiefly written in the “Rika” character—a character which 
, . Unlike either the “Sulus” of the Arabs or the “Tasliq,” 


“ 


India for the purposes of Persian and Urdu lithography. The “ Diwani” 
of the Turks is too ornate and complicated for ordinary use, but the 
official “Rika” would stand midway between the “Taaliq” and the 
“Shikasta,” the running hand which is such a puzzle to Europeans. 

Dr. Leitner’s claim to distinction, as having taken part in the foanda- 
tion of important educational institutions, was supported by the production 
of copies of official records and documents. : ; 

J must confine myself to some of those which are more immediately 
connected with his Indian career. : 

In 1864, the Punjab Government offered the principalship of the 
Lahore Government College (just founded) for public competition. Dr. 
Leitner applied for and obtained the appointment. He reached Lahore in 
November, 1864, and there found « state of things which he at once set 
himself to remedy. He describes the government educational system as 
having little real hold on the people, who in sullen silence felt themsclyes 
to be disregarded, and their ancient civilization despised. There wus, 
indeed, we are told, a system of so-called English education, consisting 
chiefly of instruction ‘in mathematics and random or fragmentary 
selections of more or less known authors. One of the courses contained 
portions of Mr. Dixon’s “Life of Bacon,” Prescott’s “Essay on Cha- 
“teaubriand’s Essay on Milton,” Campbell's “ Rhetoric,” and Roger's 
“Jtaly,” asa curriculum of English literature for advanced students ; 
whilst in mental philosophy, Abercrombie ; in history, a few notices of the 
history of the Jews, and of Rome, or Greece, were eemed sufficient. As 
regards the elementary schools, we learn from Dr. Leitner that some of the 
maps in use actually made the Sahara run through Spain, an error 
the peculiar character of which would seem to indicate that these maps 
may hare been inaccurate reproductions of information originally derived 
from a Moorish or Saracenic source. 

The cducational despatch issued by the India Office in 1854 furnished 
the basis for Dr. Leitner’s operations. Its main principle was “ to pave 
“the way for the abolition of the Government Schools by means of volun- 
“tary organisations,” but its provisions, such as, for instance, the Grant- 
in-Aid rules, were imperfectly known or understood by the natives, and 
decisive steps to carry it out were still to be taken. 

Dr. Leitner began by endeavouring to arouse a spirit of self-reliance 
among the natives, especially among their natural leaders—the chiefs, the 
priests, and the wealthier merchants, He founded an association, the 
“ Anjuman-i-Punjab,” for the diffusion of useful knowledge, the 
discussion of subjects possessing literary and scientific interest, and for the 
free expression of native opinion on questions of social and political 
reform. The association flourished and spread through the province. It 
opened a “ Free Public Library,” and free “Reading Room,” and popular 
lectures and recitations of native pocts were ere long added to its other 
attractions. It has taken a leading part in the discussion of matters of 
social, provincial, and imperial importance, as is shewn by the documents 
connected therewith exhibited at Vienna. 

Two movements inaugurated by the society, call however for more 
especial notice. One of its native members, an eminent Sanscrit scholar, 
Pandit Radha Kishn, the President of the Sanscrit Section of the Society 
in its literary department, addressed a letter to Government, suggesting 
that steps should be taken for the preservation and catalogaing of Sanscrit 
MSS., a movement which is now being warmly carried out all over India. 
He received a letter of acknowledgment from H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, then President of the London Sanscrit Text Society and Patron of 
the “ Anjuman,” a gracious act, which not only stimulated the labours of 
the Society, but gave a considerable impetus to the second movement 
referred to, viz., the “ Oriental movement,” whose importance in affecting 
the whole course of the Indian system of education, must necessarily be 


mer show a striking similarity to the Indian grammatical books, | great. Its distinguishing features wre described as follows : 


1. The foundation of a national University in the Punjab,—implying the 


used in | development of self-government among the nativesin all matters connected 
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with their own education, The first step towards this end wus to associate 
with the officers of Government in the control of popular education 
the donors by whose contributions the proposed University was to be 
founded, together with the learned men among the natives of the province. 

2. The revival of the study of the Classical Languages of India, viz., 
Arabic for the Muhammadans, and Sauscrit for the Hindoos ; thus showing 
the respect felt by enlightened Europeans for what natives of India consider 
their highest and most sacred literature ; without a knowledge of which it 
was felt that no real hold upon their mind can ever be obtained by 
a reformer. 

3. The bringing European Science and Education generally within the 
reach of the masses.—This was to be done by developing the vernaculars of 
India through their natural sonrces, the Arabic, Sanscrit, and Persian, and 
by translating works of interest or scientific value into those vernaculars, 

4. The elevation of the standard of English Education to the level of the 
Reforms which are ever being carried out in Europe, and by studying 
Languages, History, Philosophy and Law on the “ comparative method,” as 
adapted to the mental disposition of Muhammadans and Hindus respectively, 
The university was to be not only an examining body, but also a teaching 
body, differing in this respect from the other three Indian universities, 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, which merely examine. : It was 
also to be a centre of discussion on all subjects affecting education, and, 
finally, a matter of peculiar interest to us in Europe, it was to be 
sn Academy for the cultivation of archeological and philological investiga- 
tions, and for giving a helping hand to European Orientalists, whose 
inquiries it would advance by researches on the spot, whilst it would 
itself benefit by popularising European Oriental lenrning, and bringing its 
critical method to bear on the literary labours of native savans. (Vide 
“P. U. C. Papers and Statutes.”) : . 

The scheme thus conceived, enlisted warm native support, and most 
liberal contributions poured in. Sir Donald Macleod, the governor of the 
province, gave his approval to the movement, and under his auspices a 
committee of European supporters issued in its favour a manifesto which 
was among the documents exhibited by Dr. Leitner at Vienna. Tt was 
opposed, however, by the Educational Department and by the Calcutta 
nniversity, although one of its vice-chancellors, Mr. Seton Karr, gener- 
ously declared that, in his opinion, the time for the formation of a fourth 
university for Upper India had arrived. A long controversy ensued. Its 

rogress may be traced in the files of the Indian newspapers exhibited at 
Viena, and a reference to them will show the active part which Dr. 
Leitner took therein. A portion of the general Punjab scheme, viz., the 
movement in support of vernacular literature, was at length adopted in 
the north-west provinces, and eventually the Calcutta university was in- 
duced to make substantial concessions to the popular requirements and in 

riental learning. : 
emery i 1870 a“ University College” was established at Lahore, 
and the Government Colleges of Lahore and Delhi, the mane 
schools (English and vernacular), an Oriental college, law classes, eu 
apporently a school in arts-and industry, were affiliated to i, (Vi 
Hee Bar the veseuneendallvt of the Punjab Government” (I ane non 
the printed statement exhibited at Vienna), the Government of In pei 
its order No. 9, dated 10th June, 1869, sanctioned the ae : a 
University College, it being stated at the time that the name of , al a 
had been added to that of “ University,” in order to mark | pe a 
alTangement was temporary, and that as soon as. the University - Kee 
ted a larger number of students and candidates for examinations tha 
eye B ri ty would be conceded to it. 
had existed before, the full nee ae bec LP Pea ac ena 
hile it is interesting to obse ! 1 overnm 
Collsee which began in 1864 ith fou ee ae 2 oe . 
undergraduates in attendance, a proof that the imy No ane cues 
ion bas not diminished the demand for English. 
Pete late ike Lahore College are said to be among the ae aaa 
native officials, employés, or private eT icv ae San, 
Northbrook is soporte’ to are Phila ointvabs 
i vir duties to their -e . 

mt ee may hare been ee from what has been already 

id, influence education in the Punjab. a en he - 
vegies eR, Di a 
Ce ee ail Fite Ger cul rc for the Punjab university 
English, SEE ae seiiealee sonal schools, adult schools, 
College. There are also mission 6¢ ools, a mination.” Below 
and brivale ceadons repent cee abe re auddlecand lower, 

ODi chools, e 
a ae chiefly Anglo-vernacular, are a Bunsen een oe ee Se 
LrBi the vornaculars, ee . : 
There ee ee als auch as the Medical College of Lahore, the 





normal schools, for teachers, &e.,, at Rawulpindi, Lahore, 
and finally there is a vast number of indigenous religio 
Muhammadans and Hindus. ‘These indigenous schools are almost entire) 

conducted by priests, some of whom are believed to be profound Oriental 
scholars ; but the studies in these schools are chiefly confined to the 
grammar and religious literature of the two classical languages of India 
viz., Arabic and Sanscrit. In some of them also Persian, caligraphy, and 
a peculiar commercial cyphering are taught. ‘The arrangements for 
discipline, regular attendance, é&c., are very defective, but these schools 
being numerous arid popular cannot be ignored in any popular system of 
public instruction. (Vide Dr. Leitner’s Report as Inspector of the 
Rawulpindi Circle, and the amusing photograph of the rod in vogue in 
such schools, exhibited by the Indian Government.) According to the 
grant-in-aid rules of the Indian Government, they appear to be entitled 
to a grant from government, not exceeding half their annual expenditure, 
so long as they teach secular subjects in a satisfactory manner, Practic. 
ally, the Christian missionary schools have hitherto been the only sen: 
religions schools that have received grants-in-aids from government, and 
there seems to be no doubt that India is indebted to the missionaries lor 
much of her education, and for the formation of a higher standard of 
practical morality. . 

In order to familiarise the native priests, who, to a great extent, con 
stitute the learned classes, with the results of European criticism, Dr. 
Leitner assisted in founding a critical Arabic journal for the Maulvis, ond 
a Sanscrit journal (both weekly) for the Pandits. He also wrote the 
“Sinin-ul-Islam,” a book of which Part I. has appeared, containing “the 
“history of Muhammadanism, and its Literature, and their place in 
“Universal History.” It was written for the use of the Maulvis, and its 
object is to familiarise them with the idea that their learning did not, 
as they have fondly supposed, stand alone in the world, but that it borrowed 
from western sources, just as on the other hand the European schools of 
the middle ages availed themselves of the labours of the Arabs, Tho 
civilising effect of such a work, written in a spirit of candour and sympathy, 
can scarcely be overrated, whilst it is alleged that its Indian style rendes 
it all the more interesting to the learned men whom it is intended lo 
attract to studies beyond their present scope. — . 

Tn all the schools, whether indigenous or “aided, the teachers naturally 
vary in status and attainments, Generally it may be said that in v 

rivate “aided,” as well as in the governinent schools of the middle - 
higher classes where English is taught, the teachers are well or fairly 
qualified ; a few graduates of European universities being found ar 
them. Above the head-masters of the upper district schools are ne i 
inspectors of the Ambala, Lahore, Rawulpindi, and Multan es, o 
the professors and principals of the government colleges of La re _ 
Delhi. These officers are “ graded,’ 7.e., they have a vested ete : 
promotion to higher pay and position according to seniority ee ba 
they are all graduates of European universities. The Sr lua 
instraction under whom they are placed has hitherio been a a ' ut 
or a member of the Indian Civil Service (vide PunjabEducationa i ¥ 

We now arrive at a new stage of Dr. Leitner’s work. 1y lial 
determined to devote his brief vacation of only two months to archia Og 
tieeatinati i is attested by the remarkable collection of 
investigations. His success is attes y the | ela pee 
sculptures brought to Vienna.* ‘These sculptures (taken in | ‘ine 
with the coins which also were excavated or collected by Dr. pein) tet 
trate, he believes, an obscure peviod of more than 1,000 years, on ad by 
250 B.C. to 800 A.D. He regards them as having been aL ni 
Indian disciples of Greek sculptors, introduced by Alexander ae 
Buddhism, which was then flourishing in Kabul, Balkh, ae hae mee 
aged by the Bactrian Satraps. Hence (he tells us) we, a SF aclia 
wearing a Greek head-dress, easily distinguished from the i ce a 
of the ancient Buddhist. Greck games are being played hy ‘ Lae 
the life and teaching of Buddha are illustrated by i oe isantall 
European features, whose hones aes attitudes must not be 
“with worship ” of that religions founder. ; : 

Upon bhend adult ites Dr. Leitner bases new and he history of 
tions regarding historical events, the history of art ay i : Kaundalar 
religion. The Greeks and the Buddhists influenced cue io aa les 
is clearly the Oriental Iskandahar, from Alexandahar, ' a and. bis 
andar. Buddha's miraculous conception by a ray o Pua op me 
entry into a town seated on an ass, ae oak alee thas tree 
wearing branches of the palm tree (in mS idk a affected Christianits, 
does not exist,) would indicate, not that Bude a a F there tabowte, she 
but that the Jesuit missionaries left some traces 0 


and Unnoritsar, 
us schools (or 


ng spectla- 


. inder (seme excelleat 
* Most of these were exhibited there by Dr. Leitner, The seen at ale Belt 
specimens, preseuted by him to the Emperor's Cabinet of Nnay 
dare ) were represented in the Exhibition by their photographs. 
. 





Fragment of Greco-Buddhistic Sculpture. Fragment of Graco-Buddhistic Sculpture, 


iliustrating Dress and Attitude. 





A Hindu Deity ¢ probably Vishnu), Buddha riding (on an animal which is carried 


showing no trace of Greek influence. by Worshippers). Greco-Buddhistic. 
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atter scenes being apparently of later date and being found in connection 
ith the corrupt Lamaic Buddhism of Tibet. : pos: 

In his holiday rambles Dr. Leitner also came across curious inscriptions 
nd still more curious remnants of trade-dialects and argots. He found 
axken under the very ear of the magistrates of the frontier a “Thieves 
vfatin,” in which criminals and subordinate native officials were wont to 
avhange thoughts. Among the goldsmiths and the Kashmiri shawl 
tae he discovered o,special alphabet and peculiar dialect totally dis- 
inet from the Kashmiri language. He reported on the peculiarly savage 
dalect of the Magadhs, a wandering tribe of Khorassanees, who gave our 
ithorities some trouble a few years ago. He came across ancient sun 
temples with unknown characters inscribed on them. _ Still more interest- 
gis his “discovery of the races and languages of Dardistan,” a term 
shich in its widest sense includes the country between Kashmir, Kabul, 
ud Badakhshan, between the limits of 32 to 35 lat. and 70 to 74 long. 
Sir George Campbell in 1566 had moved the Bengal Asiatic Society to 
pove the Punjab Government to depute Dr. Leitner to Kashmir, in order 
to inquire into the Chilasi dialect and the alleged identification of Chilas, 
faquusi independent territory lying to the north of British Hazara) with 
Kuilis, or the Olympus of Hindu mythology. Although this view was 
aroneous, the true Kailis being in quite a different direction and over- 
wking the Manoserawera Lake, Dr. Leitner set out in search of Childs 
md its dialect. He arrived at Srinaggar, the capital of Kashmir, in 1866, 
tring been there before during his long vacation in 1865, when 
le made on interesting collection of Kashmiri songs, fables, stories, 
poems, cke., &C., of which he was the first to present a specimen to 
‘the British Public in his exhibited translation of the Dastan Shibli, also 
tilled the “Patience of the Saints.” Here he underwent vexatious delays 
md hindrances, which he attributes to political motives on the part of the 
Meharajah of Kashmir, and of which, since his return to London, he has 
given interesting accounts in addresses delivercd before various learned 
seicties. He persevered, however, and after escaping two attempts upon his 
life (vide Dardistan, Part III.) reached Ghilghit Fort, in which the 
Maharajab’s troops bravely held their own against the independent tribes, 
thich had all combined in 1866 to expel his invasion from their country 
by an anited effort. Dr. Leitner there met members of various races, some 
of whom he brought back with him to the Punjab, and from them he 
acynired a knowledge of several languages “ hitherto (with the exception 
“ofa few words, a list of which may be seen at the end of General 
“Cunningham's Iadak) entirely unknown.” Hungry, thirsty, and sur- 
nunded by enemies, with one hand on the revolver, and the pencil in the 
alher, he wrote down, occasionally by the dim light ofa camp fire, the words 
aul phrases which day by day were used in bis hearing. The Dardus 
laving no written character, his progress was necessarily slow. It was 
nly gradually, by having the natives in his house, by frequently repeating 
his questions, first to individuals, then to twos and threes together, and 
then by making one of these put these same questions to his companions, 
that it was possible to arrive at such approximate certainty as is attainable 
‘nso complicated a subject. 

Once in tolerable possession of the language, it was possible to 
proceed to songs, legends, &c., and whenever he found a man who knew a 
language with which he was already acquainted, Dr. Leitner was able to 
sqare new and to check old information. He came to the conclusion 
that Chilisi, with Ghilghiti, Astori, and Guraizi were only dialects of the 
teal Shin language—a sister, not a derivative of the Sanecrit ; and in 
Ix" he made the further discovery that in Kandia, a district which lies 
htween the Indus and Swat, another Shin’ dialect, the Kilia, 
"s spoken. He also discovered the Arnyié, or language of Chitral 
ther sister of Sanscrit, and had the good fortune to obtain from two 
‘shgali Kafirs an account of the grammar and vocabulary of that almost 
nsthological race, whose European appearance and manners have so long 
puzzled our ethnologists. Still more remarkable was his discovery of the 
Haleet of Hunzn and Nagyr, “apparently one of the remnants of a 
“homan tongue spoken before any of the Indo-European and Shemitic 

oms were in existence.” ‘The Rev. Dr. Trumpp, in his review of Dr, 
aoe ee Dardistan,” Part [., says, [page 28] “The public is indebted to 
ae for the discovery of these _most interesting idioms 
“th - +... will shed many a ray of light on the development of 
ite cognate idioms in the plains of Tndia The Dardu races 
‘ke their brethren the Kalira in the Hindukaush, are at present, from all 
a know, sunk in the decpest ignorance, but the day is perhaps not far 
een re penn of the great Arian family will be reclaimed, 
‘ lnguage f a a lene tn eee stance by an acquaintance with their 
“the foaaant: opens the language of a barbarous race, lays thereby 

fuundation-stone of ils future creilisation, 
niebeeeen these lines, ag a justification for having said so much 
ich might at first sight appear to be more philological than 
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educational, and I will only add that not only has the whole conntry of 
Dardistan, with its many remnants of onr great Arian race, been thus 
brought nearer to our educational operations, but u large amount of 
educational material hos been contributed in Dr. Leitner’s last publication, 
Dardistan, Part III., in the legends, songs, history, and accounts of the 
manners and customs, the roads, rivers. mountains, &c., of the whole 
range between Kabul, Badakhshan, and Kashmir. 

In 1872, in consequence of ill-health resulting from sedentary overwork, 
Dr. Leitner exchanged appointments with the inspector of the frontier 
circle, and he was then enabled to verify many of bis previous conclusions 
and to increase his linguistic collections by vocabularies of various Kafir 
dialects. 

A Siah Posh Kafir, a member of that mysterious race which has been 
supposed to be descended from a colony planted in the Hindukush by 
Alexander the Great, and to which reference is made in the affixed 
descriptive Catalogue, having escaped slavery in Kibul, came to him for 
protection. 

From the lips of this visitor Dr. Leitner committed to writing “The 
“‘ wanderings of a Siah Posh with Amir Shere Ali, the present ruler of 
“ Kabul, in Turkestan, Herat, &c.” This was exhibited at Vienna in 
the form of a pamphlet, and gives original information regarding events 
and places in Central Asia, and the recent History of Kabul. 

In addition to Dr. Leitner’s other claims to the consideration of the 
jury, their attention was directed to the liberality and public spirit which 
he has shewn in bringing to Europe at his own expense, and with 4 view 
of furthering the elucidation of ethnological problems, members of races 
hitherto almost or entirely unknown. Thus, in 1869, Dr. Leitner brought 
over with him Niaz Muhammed Akhun, the first Yarkandi who ever 
visited Europe. He was at Vienna on that occasion, and he contributed 
to the exhibition of 1873 through his former master some of the first 
specimens of Central Asian industry that have ever been seen in Europe. 
On the present occasion Dr, Leitner has brought with him Jamshed, the 
Siah Posh already referred to, as a living illustration of a race, whose 
arms and dresses formed part of his exhibition at Vienna. To the value 
of these services to science, distinguished testimony has already been 
borne. Sir Roderick Murchinson, in his address of 1869 referred to 
Dr. Leitner and to the Yarkandi as follows :—‘ I cannot but advert to the 
“ praiseworthy conduct of Dr. Leitner, the learned philologist, who having 
“ been employed by the government in the countries bordering upon the 
“British territory, has recently, while on leave, brought to England a 
“native of Yarkand, and the first of his nation who has ever been in Europe, 
“and who is present on this occasion. As this intelligent young man 
“speaks several languages, including Chinese, and understands Hindustani, 
“we may, judging from him, form a fair idea of how intelligent a people 
“there exists beyond the north-west frontier of British India, and that as 
“this country affords various products of fine wool, silks, and fruits of 
“many sorts, besides numerous minerals of value, we may in the end 
“largely benefit by sending in exchange for them our teas from Hindustan 
“and manufactured goods from Britain.” 

To the Siah Posh Kafir more recently brought over by Dr. Leitner, and 
to the collections now under consideration, Sir H. Rawlinson, in his 
address to the Royal Geographical Society in May last, refers as follows 
(vide page 62) :—“ Dardistan. Dy. Leitner, the able and energetic savant 
“ who has contributed so mach to our knowledge of the countries lying 
“between Badakhshan and Kashmir, has recently arrived again in England 
“from Lahore, bringing with him a Siah Posh Katir, as a living illustra- 
“tion of the ethnology of the region. He has brought also large collections 
“ of antiquities, statues, arms, and coins, the fruits of his own indefatigable 
“researches ; aud also numerous manuscripts of such of the races as pos- 
“sess any written character. These latter, together with the Grico- 
“ Buddhistic sculptures brought over by Dr. Leitner, cannot fail to excite 
“the interest of all students of Asiatic history and ethnology. The col- 
“lections, I understand, are for the present deposited in the International 
“ Exhibition at Vienna.” 

Much as our Indian system of education has, in spite of its imperfections, 
undoubtedly done, it cannot be said to have given culture, one of the high- 
est marks of “ Education.” 

Native elegance and refinement wherever they atill linger are evidently 
of Persian origin ; thorough mental discipline and scholarly habits exist 
with Pandits aud Maulvis, whilst a smattering of various branches ot 
“instruction,” to be more or less offensively paraded, is what we have 
given to the natives with our so-called English education. That this is 
not an overcharged statement will appear upon reference to the official 
“Remarks ” published by order of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab : 
(Proceedings No. 606, dated 18th Feb., 1873.) 

“Neither the English language nor literature is taught upon any 
“scientific or intelligent system, and the success of English education, 


“as a consequence, has not hitherto been marked in the Punjab. Nor 
“has the system which prodaces few scholars been more successful in pro- 
“ducing gentlemen. The Lientenant-Governor desires that the depart- 
“ment take especial care that the good manners natural to Oriental youth 
“are not lost at school. This matter has hitherto been neglected. If 
“the result of sending boys of good family to school is, as is now often 
“the case, that they return pert, conceited, and studiously rude and 
“ familiar, it is no wonder that parents desire to educate their children at 
“home. English education is not o desirable thing if it only signifies 
“sufficient acquaintance with the English language to write and speak un- 
“ grammatically, sufficient acquaintance with English literature to be 
“shallow, and with English history to be insolent. English education is 
“to be penetrated with the spirit of the great English authors ; to imbibe 
“some portion of their strength and beauty, and nobility and gentleness, 
“and wisdom, to mould the life and character upon the models they have 
“farnished. This is the standard of education to which the department 
“ must endeavour to rise.” 

True learning and taste among the natives of Indio are still Oriental, 
not English. The elaborate MSS., whether written in tracing, on paper, 
on leather, bark of the birch tree, canvass, or wood, by the hand or the 
toe, shew an attention to detail and finish which cannot be too highly 
tated. The illuminated pages of MSS., written 1,000 years ago, are 
fresher than any combination of colours in English show books ; the 
pictures, in spite of a want of knowledge of perspective, very often seize 
the salient characteristics of a person, action, or scene, more vividly and 
minutely than the dark reflection of the photograph, or the conventional 
drawing-room painting. 


seen upon the specimens exhibited by Dr. Leitner in Group IX., and for 
which a medal of merit was awarded him, seems almost to outlive the en- 
caustic tile or marble on which they are painted. It is true that the 
grouping and the arrangement of colours are often grotesque, and that 
exaggeration, overlaying, and bizarreric, may be charged against native 
artists, but, as a rule, the minnleness and elaborateness in every kind of 
cerving shew conceptions of beauty which form a basis of true education. 
A happy combination of Western with Eastern ideas, as shewn in the 
Punjab movement, and for which Dr. Leitner has so earnestly contended, 
may be accepted as a wholesome reaction against an unreasoning con- 
demnation of everything Oriental. Each, surely, may learn from the 
other. The subtle Eastern wit may quicken, while in turn it is steadied 
by the matter-of-fact touch of the European ; and something of its minute 
thoronghness be turned to profitable account as a corrective of superficiality 
and of hurried generalisation. The one will no longer consider that he 
has everything to teach and nothing to learn, nor will the other hold 
aloof, in sullen and apprehensive silence, as he sees one landmark after 
another of his ancient civilisation inconsiderately swept away. Each will 
take an enlarged view of things. The character of each will be raised 
and strengthened. . . 
The care which natives take of their MSS., the ceremonious way with 
which they treat their sacred writings, ond the costly layers of wrappers in 
which they are embosomed, are remnants of a reverence with which the 
spread of printing is everywhere calculated to interfere. Yet in the ex- 
hibited 2,000 or 3,000 pages of Tibetan printing from wood blocks, 
robably far more ancient than the era of its appearance in Europe, the 
eaves are preserved with a religions care which might well be commended 
to the attention of European students. And whatever the value of the 
exhibited central Asian geographies in the Turki langnage, or of 
the Tibetan natronomical tables, or of other exhibited historical, 
ethical, and poetical works may be as educational models, they can 
scarcely fail to nrrest the attention and enlist the sympathy of every 
intelligent and unprejudiced educator. 


Since this Report was in the press, an interesting announcement has 


The colours on the Kashmir shawls, or on other : 
tissnes, whether subdued or bold, are intensely real ; tbe freshness of those | 


REPORTS ON THE VIENNA EXHIBITION, 





appeared in the columns of a recent number of the « Tndian Puy 
ic 


“Opinion” newspaper, from which the following extract ; : 
“The scheme of examinations of the Panjab Universtiy Ci 
been ab last sanctioned by Government. my NOeee his 
“The examinations will commence on the last ‘ 
November, and the following certificates in arts wi a t 
successful candidates :— “ete 

“Certificate of entrance. 

“ Certificate of proficiency in arts ; and, 

“ portificate of figh proficiency in arts, 

“Prizes and scholarships will be given to t istingui 
tude Pp: g he most distinguished 

“On the 3rd December the Oriental examinations will commence. These 
are intended for Moulvis and Pandits who attain high Proficiency in 
Oriental classics. Certificates of Pandit, Moulvi, and Munshi will be 
awarded to those who distinguish themselves in Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Persian, and at the same time shew a competent acquaintance with 
subjects of general information, not inferior to that required in the 
entrance examination in arts. 

“We believe that by the careful selection of examiners, not connected 
with any of the Provincial Colleges, and by the valuable check of ried 
voce examinations in all subjects, the reputation of these certificates mney 
be made to stand very high. , 

“ We understand the principles of the Punjab University College to 
be these : that no teacher should be allowed to examine his own pupils; 


| that a thorough knowledge of few subjects should be insisted on in pre. 


ference to a superficial knowledge of a large number ; and that further, 
this knowledge should be tested by wivé voce as well as written examine 
tion. These principles are excellent, and we hope they will be rigidly 
adhered to.” 

It will be seen from the above, that the Government of India has finally 
resolved to comply with the wishes and representations of the friends and 
authorities of the Panjab University College; and that an important 
advance has thus been made towards the full attaininent of the second great 
movement of the Anjuman-i-Punjab. [Vide pp. 277 and 278 of this 
Report. ] 


APPENDIX. 


Institutions with which Dn. Lerrnen has been connected us shown by his Liss 
and by Ousects and Documents exhibited by him at Vienna. 





@.) ‘The Oriental section of King’s College, London, 1861. 

6.) The London Society of German Savans, 1864. ; 

c.) A debating society in London. (He also helped to found Lhe Anthropologie) 
Socicty in Vienna in 1869.) ; 

d.) Raised the Lahore College from four to 60 undergraduates preparing fe 
the Buglish examinations for Arts aud B.A. between 1864 and 1872. 

(e.) The Anjuman-i-Punjab, with free public library and reading room, 4 muni 
of departmenta in languages and social reform, affiliated societies, a journal, ke, & 
(between 1AGL and 1872). | . : ; Orient 

4f) The Punjab University College having four faculties (in. arts, ‘ ry te 
languages, medicine, antl Inw), besides its functions as a literary body, for whi " 
collected over 32,000/. (between 1865 and 1871}, besides annual subscriptions amount 
i over 10,000 rupees. 
Mn) The Oriental College. originally an Oriental School, which, with other scloth 
was supported by the Anjuman before the Punjab University College wars Loune ie 

(4.) Organised and opened to regular official inspection tor the first tim ve 
Punjab, 50 female schools in the Rawulpindi Cirele in 1872. Was the first Bary 
President of a native committee on female education in 186-4, sabe viptio 

(i) Started 22 Muhammadan and Hindu denominational schools by a ind 
aud a number of secular government schools, when in charge of the Rawniph 
Circle in 1872, opencd a higher English school, preparing for the University lor 
tion examination by subscription at Gujrat, and helped to found schools at Labor 
&e., &e. 

[Here follows a List of Dr. Leitner’'s Publications, de, &e.) 


— _—__ 
J. FARNCOMBE, PRINTER, BRIGHTON. 


Oficial and other Acknowledgments of the success of Dr. Leitner's Linguistic Mission 
to Kashmir and Chilas. 


“Tour IN TIBET AND DARDISTAN.” 


No. 2308. 





Trom T. H. THORNTON, Esquire, Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
To G. W. LEITNER, Esquire, Pu.D., M.A., Principal of Lahore Government College, Lahore. 


Dated Lahore, 20th November, 1866. 
Sm,—I have received and laid before the Honorable the Lieutenant Governor 
your report dated 24th ultimo, of your Mission to Kashmir to obtain 
information regarding the Dardu languages—and in reply to state that — General Depart- 
you need not, for the present, resume charge of your duties in the Lahore ment. 
Government College, but should devote yourself to working up the materials 
you have collected—and a definite reply will be sent to you in regard both to the extra 
outlay incurred by you, and to the three months’ additional leave asked for expressly on 
this account, so soon as enquiries instituted as to the source from which the additional 
outlay can be met, shall have been brought to a close. 
2.—In the meantime I am directed, on behalf of this Government and the cause 
of literary investigation, to tender to you the cordial acknowledgments of the Lieutenant 
Governor for the great exertions you have made and the results which have been attained 
—results which, considering the circumstances, cannot hut be considered as highly creditable 
to yourself, as well as throwing very considerable and important light on matters heretofore 
veiled in great obscurity. 
3.—Your benevolent and succcssful efforts to recover the remains of the late 
Mr. Cowie are also highly honorable to you—and it cannot but afford you much gratification 
thus to have been instrumental in securing Christian burial for all that remained of your 
late companion. 
T have, &c., 
(Sd.) T. H. THORNTON, 
Secretary to Government Punjab. 


No. 236. 
From T. H. THORNTON, Esquire, Secretary to Government, Punjab, 


To G. W. LEITNER, Esquirt, M.A., Pa.D., &ec. &., Lahore. 


Dated Lahore, 28th Jannary, 1867. 
Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 19th instant, I am directed by the Hon'ble 
General Depart- the Lieutenant Governor to state that the task you have undertaken as 
ment. therein sketched out is already so extensive and heavy that embarrassment 

must result, if Government were to call at present for any further information. 
2.—It is prepared thankfully to accept the documents described by you, as far 
exceeding what the Asiatic Society or Government could reasonably have looked for. But 
any additional information which it may hereafter be in your power to supply without 

interfering with your substantive duties will, of course, he most welcome. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


(Sd.) T. H. THORNTON, 
Secretary to Government Punjab, 
No. 1403. 





From T. If. THORNTON, Esquire., Secretary to Government, Punjab. 
To Dr. G. W. LEITNER, Pu.D., Late Special Duty, Cashmere, 


Dated Lahore, 31st May, 1867. 
Srr,—I am desired by the Honorable the Licutenant Governor to reply to your letter 
General Depart- Of the 11th instant regarding the result of your researches into the 
Ment. ~ languages and races of Dardistan. 


Although this Government cannot undertake to express a definitive opini 
value of a work like the one submitted by you, it can hardly be doubted that it wil tienen : 
very important addition to the knowledge heretofore possessed by philologists and ethnolo iste 
in regard to the regions traversed by you. And you are entitled to the hearty thanks of this 
Government for the energy with which you have carried through labors, the result of which, if 
judiciously utilized, will doubtless be hailed with satisfaction by the scientific world 

2. You should now state the arrangement you propose for issuing the portion of 
the work submitted by you from the Press. And it appears to the Lieutenant Governor that 
it would be undesirable to forward the vocabulary to the Asiatic Society for publication with 
its proceedings until the work itself or at least the portion of it which is ready and which 
explains the manner in which it has been prepared shall have been printed and issued . 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Sd.) T. H. THORNTON, 
Secretary to Government Punjab. 


Copy of Memorial by the Philological Society of London to the Secretary of State for 
India, sent November, 1869. 

My Lorp DuKxe,—The Philological Society having been informed that Dr. G. W- 
Leitner, the Principal of the College at Lahore, is at present on leave in England, and being 
aware that it is his intention to complete his great literary work on “ The Languages and Races 
of Dardistan,” two parts of which have been already laid before the Society, unanimously resolved, 
at its last meeting, respectfully but urgently to request your Grace to enable Dr. Leitner to 
accomplish his purpose by granting him the required leisure while staying in Europe. 

For the Society is of opinion that, while the results of his journey, already published, 
fully entitle Dr. Leitner to the sympathy and gratitude of philologers, his great undertaking 
could not be brought to a speedy and satisfactory termination unless he was temporarily 
relieved of all his official duties, and unless he could utilise the literary materials only to be 
found in Europe. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, 
Your Grace’s obedient, humble servant, 
(Sd.) T. Hewitt Key., 
President of the Philological Society. 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll, &e., &e. 


Other Societies and Scholars in England and the Continent expressed their apprecia- 
tion of what Dr. Leitner had already done, and, in various ways, endeavoured to assist the 
efforts made for retaining him in England. Drs. Beddoe and Seemann, in their capacity 
ns President and Vice-President of the Anthropological Society, wrote to the Standard as 
follows :—~ 

(Standard, December 6th, 1870.) 


“CENTRAL ASIA. 
“TO THE EDITOR. 


“$rr,—On the evening of the 30th ultimo Dr. Leitner delivered before the 
Anthropological Society a remarkable discourse, in which he sketched out, as far as time 
would admit, his important philological and anthropological discoveries in the hitherto 
inaccessible region of Dardistan, and on its Tibetan frontier. : 

“There was but one feeling among the audience after listening to the modest but 
eloquent address of Dr. Leitner—one of regret that, owing to his not having been able to 
procure an extension cf his too short leave of absence, not only must we he precluded from 
hearing him further on these matters, but, what is of vastly greater importance, science may 
suffer materially through his being unable to carry out in Europe, within reach of good 
librarics and of the assistance and criticism of other philologists, the arrangement and 
development of the materials he has collected, including his MS. treasures from Balti. 

“ Jonn Beppor, M.D. Pres. A.S.L. 
“ BertnoLp SEEMANN, FA.S8.L. 


« Anthropological Society of London, 4, St. Martin's Place, W.C. 
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APPENDIX 


PART I. 


DIALOGUES &c., IN KALASHA, ARNYIA AND KBAJUNA, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF FORMS 


2 IN THE 


«“ COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE 
DARDU LANGUAGES.” 


The following Appendices are added to Part I. in order to explain certain portions of the 


Arnyid, Khajund and Kalisha Vocabularies, 


This is not done with the Shing dialects, 


as these are treated at considerable length throughout the whole of Volum? I. 


APPENDIX TO KALASHA. 


DIALOGUES. 





Exotrsit. 


I want to learn your language, 


Tf you are ill.I will give you medicine, 


Get all the things ready, 
Are you ready to go? 
Put your clothes on, 


T want to learn Kalisha, 


You aro my fricnd, 


Wherever you meet an enomy kill him, 


Katasma. 
tdy mondr a gdtim day. 
Thy speech I to learn have. 


tu zabin tiasas tdy wezt hAdrem. 
thou ill if (?) art thee cure (?) I will do. 


Tehikk mal eg awata krodi. 
all property one place get. 


Tit parisa, a né ? 
thou will go? or not? 


Tshéu. sambies. 
Clothes put on. 


May Kaldsha-mondy djandy ghattudéy. 
To me Kalasha speech. (?) to learn (teach f) ia necessary (?) 


Td mdy dari. 


‘Thou my friend, 


Dushman kawdyalle pashik, hrédy. 
Enemy wherever meet kill. 


Enatisn. 


It is not proper to say such words, 
You ought to go to-day, 

Got the gun ready, 

Sing, dance, 

What is your name ? 


‘Whence do you come? 
When do go ? 

Why did you come ? 
What do you want ? 
Tam very hungry, 
Are you thirsty ? 
Prepare food, 

Is your home near ? 
Ts the road far ? 

Yes, it is far, 

No, it is near, 

Bring me to eat and drink, 
Bring water, 

Sit here, 

Light the wood, 
Light the candle (?) 
Blow out ” » 
Stand there, 

Come quickly, 

Go slowly, 


Put the saddle on the horse, 


Tie the cow to the tree, 


How many ehecp and goats have you ’ 
I want nothing, 

Is he your brother, ? 

This load is not heavy ; lift it. 


Take care, 


ii) 
Karasma. 


Shila mondr né dék osha. 
Bad words not to give proper. 


Tay bndja pavik, prisht. 
To thee today to go, [is] good. 


Tupek udjai. 
Gun prepare. 


Qrén dyé, nat hére. 2 
Song give, dance make. 


tdy némm kia? 
thy name what (?) 


ta kawelo & ? 
ta kawéy parizdéy. 
ti kdne a ? 
ta kia gatea ? 
a bd andra. 
tu déhin héwe, 
4u kari. 
téy désh tédaka shiu ? 
ponn déshu ? 
Hau, déshe shiu. 
né, tédaka. 
may hitia dni, jiun. 
tig oni. 
nya nisl. 
shuld badzdi. 
litsh upuway. 
» 9 phaldy. 
nlai-kézi_ tehishti. 
Kashap i. 
briash pari, 
hashis hunn de. 
to the horse saddle give. 
g& mito sdmm boni. 
cow tree with bind. 
tay kimon dann amréa piy ? 
hishki ne gétem. 
assh tay bay & ? 
assa phar ugirako né , upral. 


Anode aldi djagti 


iii 
Enairst. 

Js the road good or bad P 

Is the mountain high ? 

Is there a bridge over the river ? 

Bring ropes quickly, 

Bring Butter, Milk, Cheese, 

Curds, meat, wine, 

Grass, flour, fire, 

Fruit, 

Smoke tobacco, 

Js there much sport about here ? 


Ifyou will do great service, 
presents, 


I will give you many 


I am very hot, 

I am vory cold ; put clothes over me, 
Are you well ? 

It will rain to-day ? 

It is very dark, where am I to go ? 
Call the dog, 

Call the Servant, 

May God keep you well, 

Good bye, 

[Kalasha salutation, ] 

[* Ba&shgeli salutation, ] 

* The Bashgelis ore another and, perhaps the principal, 


Tribe of the Siah Posh Kaffirs, 


Go quickly, 

Tell the truth, 

Give me water that I may drink, 
Come inside, 

Go outside, 

Come here, 

Where did you go P 
Como now, 

Thi time, (day ;) 
When did you buy it ? 
Who are you, ? 
Which [is it ?] 


Karastta. 
ponn prishte ; khatsha ? 
sonn hitala a past ? 
gau aie shiu i né, ? 
tadjik kashap éni. 
pratshdno, tehir, pinda. 
nid, mdss, da. 
kdss, att, angar. 
mewa. 
tamaki kashdi. 
aya dyagauna muri bd agan ? 


may hatia prish kroémmn.kari, tay savipé 
dem. 


may bé hillik karu day. 

may tramona karu day; tshéo dé. 
prushte Asia ? 

éndje bashik diydli. 

bé tramashing hao ; kenti parim. 
sheura, [shénra] khundiyéi. 
shéderr tshéyn. 

khuda tai prusht kérew. 

ishpate. 

shpati. 


strekd ésha. 


adihai pari. 
udjek mondr dé. 
ug dé, pim. 
udriman i, 
bindk pari. 
aya i, 

kawidi parito. ? 
shdndje i. 
shondje iidoo. 
kdi bmi, 

karo ti. ? 


fe kura. P 


Enatisu. 
Have you eaten bread ? 
Eat bread, 
I am ill to-day, 
My name is Malik, 
Give it to me, 
Sit near me, 
Take it from me, 
Kill me, 
Where ia your country ? 
Shut the door, 
To run in the heat is bad, 
The son of the father, 
The father of the son, 
Throw [with] the atone, 
‘Wooden ; of wood, 
Made of wood, 


The amell of the water is bad—=watery smell ia bad, 


( iv) 
Karrasira. 
awit dshig. ? 
awit ju. 
4 dndja bey derkir, 
+»  Mdinom Malik. 
métshes dé, 
mAi tada nisi. 
mai pi gréas. 
+ -Mnai hréy. 
mimi désh kawashen. 
door kari. 
hiluk udhéb puri (?] na. 
pdtras dadas. 
dadas putras. 
batt gri thé. 
«Shula gri; shulaani. 
kaishin. 


ugani bé gond. 


ADD TO CONJUGATIONS OF TSHITSHIK AND JUK. 


To stand =tshightik, 


Stand thou =tshishti. 


I stand =a tshishtim, 

Thou , =tu tshishti, 

Heo ,, =se tshishten, 

We ,, =abi tahishtik, 

You ,,  ==tuaste tshisbti, (tsbishta 21 
They ,, | ==eledrus tshishten, 

I stood =a atehishtis, 

Thou ,, ==tu atshishti, 

Ho , ==se atabishteu, 

Wo , ==abi atshishtimi, 

You , =stuaste atshishti, [atsbishtili 7] 


They ,, eledris atshishtani, 


To eat =juk 
Eat =ju 
I Eat =a jum, 
Thou ,, tu jus, 
He ,, =se jui, 
We , ==abi juk, 
You , =tuaste jria, 
They ,, s=eledriis jin, 
I ate =ashis, 
Thou ,, =tu ashi, 
He ,, —se ashiu, 
We ,, ==abi ashimi, 
You ,, ==tus tehikk ashili, 
They ,, =eledrus ashin, 


NAMES OF MEN. 


Malik 
Babhang, 


Kamali, 


Shatong, 
Batshi, 
Shariki, 


Tamashawék 
Zinatshi, 
Sumil, 
Bekk, 
Gasharé, 
Kelli, 
Mirak, 
Tash, 

Tumr, 
Djoin Sha, 
Unin Békk, 
Torr, 

Mara, 
Alyass, 
Djanekwar, 
Mirza Békk, 


Dadik=unele, 


Great, 
Small, 
Much, 
Little, 
Beautiful,* 
Ugly, 
Clean, 
Dirty, 
Deep, 
Rich, 
Poor, 


Miserly, 


Liberal, 
Quick,t 


Slow, 
Tow many ? 


KaLasHA PROPER NAMES. 
Names of WoMEN. 


Names oF Castes. 





Danili. 
Ramagilli. Torikdari, ie high castes. 
Maikétshi. Butidari, 
Tramkéti. Shalekdéri, >) lower castes ; ; 
Tehitrétshi. Bumburnat, } the last seems 
Masir. Rajawari, _) a high caste. 
Latshbdi. Names OF VILEAGES.” 
Darimiki Mumurét, Villages whose 
Nangi. Rongmi, inhabitants are 
Misiéli. Biriu, allowed to inter- 
Gulifa marry, 
Namakinn. 
Wassi.’ WORDS OMITTED IN THE COMPARATIVE 
Porishi. VOCABULARY. 
Nar bigim. Light, lisa. [ also pralik aud lutah.] 
Sonétshi. Vide Part I. 
Kambruetshi. Darkness tramashing. 
Darboli. Evening, trédmush, 
Soneki Cock, kakanwik, 
Waz bray. To-day, Ondja. 
Matki. Yesterday, doshtshdépa. 
Durdané. To-morrow, ghéri, 
Badorak. _ Day, bass. 
Yenoi pant slases Tet tb 
Gumli Masturé. 
Badulkéi. 
ADJECTIVES. IMPERATIVES. 
driga. Hear. kronn kares=give your ear. 
tshitek, Be silent, . httk mt kdre,=make nonoipe. 
bo. Look, djagai. 
titshek. Ask, putshné. 
shishdyek. Give, dé. 
anegists Run, kaship ; kaship péri= go 
pagiza. quickly. 
nazi. Speak, méaonde (ménn dé ?) 
git. Do, .. kére;krorim (business) kére. 
daulanmin. Sleep, .. prasiy, 
gharibléy. Get up, . ushti t 
kaske né dalé—he gives to Light, .. Uprai. 
no one. Fall, shurdis. 
tsbikin. Bind, Doni. 
kaship ; kashap i=come Shut, kiri. 
quickly. Open, umrdéi. 
briash. Si +, 
Komse ( Dan Srkar 


Play (the dél,) 





* A very pretty woman=BS prusht muréyck, 
t There iss mistake in the rendoring of this word in the Comparative Dictionary. 
tushti, lujauget up, the daylight hag appeared. 


wadj bandjai. 


( vi) 
KALASHA IMPERATIVES.— (Continued, 


Buy, gréas, Price, qré ? ek peaye— 
one goat; this appeara to 
be the basis [pecunia] for 

Come, : c. Kalsha reckoning. 
‘atch hold, + gril, hash griicatch hold 
Go, ee pré pe pare jlo old of 
e . = 

Bring, at the horse. 956 ]j i 
is 7 Sell, ...  brina kiras, 
5 aed eS sa: Let go, ve lasdi. 

ar + mod pire=do not go. Tear, break, ... tsbini. 
Sit. Dish Sow, oe 
Het, ode Throw away, we histi, 
Disk; ot Be Boil, ve Baldi, 
any we MAL Roast, wv. sade. 

- “+ hrdy. Do not forget, . me prashmog. 
Strike dead, ..  brdi isti > 13 le 
4 
ARNYIA DIALGUES, &., &. 
Awwé bashér aréstam. I ask something. 
I a word ask do (?). Bisé qordn ré asumi ? —.,..- Can you read the Koran ? 
Tu saudé alé; ésa ? ... Have you bought it ? You Kor&n to read (can) ? 
Thou purchase taken ? Hami b6 denydu, ... He runs much. 
Hasa putstai, .. He blew, He much runs. 
He blew. Istoro bizémim, « have sold the horse. 
Shapik koré asstsi, + We will cook food, The horse I sold. 
Bread make (?) we will. Tu tshalai sud, .«. You sew clothes, 
Tt hisdd arua ? ... Have you made the account? Thon clothes seweat. 
Thou account hast mado ? ... Phik boy, an 
He chinistans (7) ... They cut this in pieces. Selitor, Be silent. 
They cut. a Lit bo, 
tshik komerdn obvistani, ... All the women have died. Paristani, wa. =They sleep. 
AJ) women have died. Hit, .. Take, 
Aré, .. Brig. 
That woman calls (?) .. hase qumri buy doyan. Hami pashiran alim, ... They take away (P) 
Kérum bé arestam, ... [have done much work. Uk angior, Bring water. 
Work much I _ have ; Phatt kdman, .. Tear. 
done (?) ... { perhaps it should be “de Ri, .. Tell, read. 
korestam, I did.” } rupé, Wake, 
Awake. 


Djtinada aukh paristai, _ He fell down at once (?) down rapio (éreyésur,) 


he fell (“‘ paristai=sleep”?) mo kalé, Weep. 
Mitér tréi réyan maristoi, .... The king killed three men. nimio, Weigh. 
The king three men killed. niwshe, Write. 
He qomérs b6 ostran, ... That woman laughs much. hush koré, Understand. 
Derr béto, ,. (is certainly Shind) open anise, Be. 

the door. istor, Horse. 
awiod bo kai gani asum. gordok, «= Ags. 

Wood. 


I much woight lift?) ... I can lift much weight (?) deor, i 
derr kéri (?) {is Kalasha,]... Shut the door. 


( 


) 


N. B. I have published those few sentences in Arnyié and Kalasha in order to explain some of the ormain 


the List of Verbs in Part I. I asked questions and these sentences, which contained, as I thought, the grammatical 


forma which I particularly required, were the answers given me. 


T had no time to ascertain their correctness. Portions 


also of the original manuscript have been either lost or been rendered illegible by exposure to rain. 


KHAJUNA DIALOGUES. 


——a—e 


Who ere you ? 

Where did you go? 

What did you do ? 

Of the two which you want ? 


I want this, 


I want that, aes 
Why did you do this? wk 


Did you come on horse or foot ? 
How do you say ? 

If you do this : I will beat you (?) 
As you will do go will I do, 

From here till the Fort go, 

If you do not do this I will imprison you. 
Zo-day I bring Grapes, 

Khulto ditzam ghain, 

Yesterday I brought Ponwgranates, 
Sabur ditzabam bitshil. 

To-morrow I will bring apples, 
djimden ditzebam balt. 

I gave, 

I was, 

Tam, 

I will be, 

I gavo, 

I give, 

I will give, 


I am ill. we 
Thon art wise, sha 
He is stupid, see 


We are sitting, 
You are hearing, 
They aro bad, 


um amm ba ? 

um am nibam. 

um besana thama ? 

khose altatz ami yeyba ? 

dyék hose sikyém. 

dyék inne sukyém umme. 

khote dord bésene kari étitbe. 

This affair why did you have. 

um hagura dukoma, te ducoma. 

um besen saiba ? 

ummo kotidurd ; etumiken, baltayam. 
umme éthum éké gya ékyanu. 

kolomoum kane djuk ni ! 

umme khote duré ayé, tumake bé gukyém. 


khnlto ghain ditzam. 


sabur bitshil ditzabam. 


djimden balt ditzebam, 


gyobam ; djoma (?) 
bayam (?) 

dayam (?) 

nitshem (?) 

gya gyoma (?) 

gya gyo kyuma (?) 
gya gyukyam (?) 

eyé ghaliz ammoyaba. 
umm aqlmend ba, 
kinne bey-aqlmend bay. 
me uyunn* hout ban. 
ma yuon dema yalumé. 
kho yann gunakhesh benn. 
aye—not 


* uyonn=all 


VOCABULARY OF THE MOST IMPORTANT SHINA’ WORDS 
WITH OCCASIONAL NOTES ON THEIR USES, &c., &e. 





ENGLISH. SHINA. ENGLISH. SHINA. 








Worps nevatina to RELIGION AND THE PMENOMENA Shadow, tshidjdti, tahorro. 
or Natune. 
Day, déa. 
God, .. | khuda; daban. : 
x . Night, riti. 
Fairy, w | bard. 
7 Midday, dazé ; trang dés. 
M. Demon vee | ydtsh. : 
Da! Midnight, trang réti. 
F, ‘i ve | PUL 
Heat, tat, tatti. 
Spirit, we | Oil, rdh, 
ye : Cold, shiddl, tshawén. 
Soul, we | Oil 
ms : Flame, guy. 
Satan, .. | Bheitdn, 
eet Smoke, dim, 
Religion, ... | mazbab. ‘ : 
Thunder, agai-kut ; hangdi pitt, 
Angel, . | malaik. 
Lightning, bitshush, [i déna.] 
Man’s two guardian } piriata. ; . 
angels, : Rain, ayo. 
World, ... | sarpaldk, dunya, Drop, tikdy ; tukd [ditdn]. 
Next world, _., | dawaldk. Al Rainbow, bijou. 
Paradise, ... | behesht. Snow, hinn. 
Tell, .. | zoaitkle, Ice, gamuk, hindllek. 
Spectre, wf rth. Hail, anyer, aydr. 
Air, a | Osh. Fog, cyar; tapp. 
Fire, .. | agar. Frost, hawir. 
Earth, va | birdi. Dew, phutzi; phitz. 
Water, we | WEY, Earthquake, bunyal, muyall. 
Prayer, .. | phated, dud. Wind, ésh ; shatillo dshi. 
Religious Lesson, ve | sabi. East, 
Curse, ... | shéde ; ldnat. West, vide the Alphabetical Com- 
7 parative Dictionary. 
Heaven, we | agai; bagai. North, 
Sun, we | sur’, South, 
Moon, .. | yun, Dry weather. shiiko, 
Star, ». | taro, Wet, 4, 5 ajo, adjo. 
Light, eo | suri; Id, sing. Dust, adi. 
Darkness, . | katésh, tutdng, tumrténg. | Pebbles, kay, sighil, batiki. 











The words belong principally to the Ghilghiti and Astori dialects, Whenever two or more words occur in one line under the 
Shin& column the first only, as a rule, is Ghilghiti, 


(2) 
SHINA VOCABULARY.—( Continued.) 
oe — 





ENGLISH. SHINA. ENGLISH. SHINA, 
ee 
Sand, + | siimm. Whirlpool, ah | sinéy pharéon, 
Mud, «. | tshing. OFFICIAL DESIGNATIONS, 
Puddle, w. | taghé. tok. King, .. | rt, A rdsh, ahé, 
Cavern, «+ | kér, [k6 for animals in A.] | Queen, ey séni, A. rdni. 
Plain, w. | Gag, Prince, aa gushpurr ; rand. 
Valley, «. | shdéng. Princess, a86 gass ; bégum. 
Mountain, | tshish, Minister, ted ! wazir, 
Hill, . | dar. General, .. | alo-sardar, 
Summit, ve | tebart; [tilli Chilasi.] toko.| Army, .. | Bi0. 
(also penis.) Leader, ... | sio-shish (army head.) 
4 - | gopd ; sid-gopa, 
Foot of Mountain, «ee | gabain. Lumberdar, | Ajashtéru, 
Rock, w | giro. Kotwal, v. | tsharbi. 
River, | sina. Tax gatherer, ... | kboshinn, 
Wooden Bridge, wee | sé. Village Head, ... | barro. 
Swimming Bladder, . | mayish, Kardar, .. | trangpa. 
Rivulet, .. | batzell. A. ga. Minister of Revenue, ... | yarfa Gh. 
Streamlet, o | gi. Police man, "| ne 
zeitu, 
Avalanche, ew | binal. Assistant Kotwal, 
Source, ane | tz. Slave dealer, ... | diwin bigi (none now in 
Ghilghit.) 
Lake, . | Sarr. 
Pond, «| barri; birri A, TERMS RELATING TO WAR, &o. 
Confluence, vee | yO wey. Army, .. | si A.G. 
Waterfall, «. | tehdrr, Cannon, ... | top A. G. 
Banks of a river, .. | sine-gal, Gun, ... | tumdk A. G. 
Yonder bank, ... | pare sinegil, Sword, ... | Bangér A. G, 
Thia side bank, .. | wari sinogal. Dagger, ... | katdro Gh. 
A Well, we | gullko. Shield, 1. | phali A kéy G. 
A country, wa | jong. Ruife, | katar, 
A. villago, wee | ety. Lance, | meizd A. G. 
Home, place, dish. Pistol, .. | tamantshd. 
An ocean (?) billu. Blunderbuss. ve | garabin. G, karabin. 
Island, literally: Around is | brik  phiraje wéy maja Cuirass, . | bétsb, 
water, in the midst a villnge, kuy. Remrod, 5c] eamakey tehileye 
Shallow ; a Port, wee | wett, 


(also a flail.) 


( 3 ) 
SHINA VOCABULARY.—( Continued.) 





ENGLISH. 





Gun cock, 

(pulled with strings,) 
Tvrepan, 

Stock of a gun, 

Sight, the near one, 

The bead of a rifle, 

Top of agun, 


Barrel, 


Powder, 

(also powder generally,) 
Small Shot, 

Ball, 

Fort, 

Walls of a Fort, 
Ditches, 

Trenches, 

Embrasure, 


[Wice ones, ] 


War, 
Battle, 


Warrior, 


Thief, 
Sentinol, 
Guard, 
Reconuoitrer, 


Guide, 


Spy, 
Envoy, 


SHINA. 


masha, 


tshakmil, 

nal @. kundé A. 

nazar. 

guzdr. 

tumakéy shiulo. 

miy A. shillo Gh. 
tardy Gh. 


biléni G.  javwati. 


tshimare kikkun. 

diddo. 

kd. 

dossi G. gyang, 

hérr, 

liiy. 

dariye G. djalbén. 

dary e, tray. 

takhsha G. 

Birga G. Brigé. 

ek birgé Gh. 

kangdr déy mushé ; 7. ¢. 

“Sword striking man.” 

tshorito A. 

tzirr, 

tzarri, 

panagite. 

ponn pasheriki mantijo=a 
man to show the voad. Gh. 


Beti-A. 


tshurtto. 


duratz. 


ENGLISH. 


Wound, 


Brave soldier, 


Coward, nd 
Fugitive, 


Traitor, aah 


Bribe, 

Judge, 

Law case and sentence ?... 
Prisoner, 

Slave, 

Master, 

Servant, 

Retainer, 

Domestic, 

F. " 

7 Slave, 

aa Domestic, 
Trumpet, 

Big trumpet, 

Drum, 

Hand drum, 

Single drum, ve 
Sheath, “a 
Grip, 

Bottom of a sheath, 
Girth, 

Buckle, 

Cross hilt, 

Stick, 

Little stick, 

Club, 


SHINA. 


gil A. zakhbm Gh. 


mushaléy bahadir. 


bijatur G. dir A, 
utshdtur. 


kumak G. phéro perghitto ; 


féro. 
“kumak” appears to mean 
“ Partisan” rather than 
traitor. 
Khatshoni. 
astomgari. 
Salla G. grall A. 
Bido. 
Meristinn, bado. 
uskin. 
Shadder G, baskotsho, 
Shadder. 
Shadder. 
Shadderdy. 
Maristandy. 
Baskotshi, A. 
turum. 
narsing G, karnay. 
dadang. 
tabl. 
tatingu. 
agur ; tréko. 
kabzd, 
poshna. 
bann G. partald. 
tsham4. 
sungiri. 
kundlo. 
kunali. 


topp. 





ENGUISH. 


—_—_—_—_—_—________—_—_—— 
INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC TERMS. 


Axe, ae 
Hatchet, 
Chip hatchet Bi 
Scraping iron, 
Hammer, 
Forge hammer, 
Saw, 
File, 
Smoothing iron, 
Scythe, 
Pincers, 
Tron tongs, 
Fire tongs, little 
tongs, 
Scissors, 
Shears, 
Razor, 
Mirror, 
Spectacles, 
Fork, 
Hay Fork, 
Plough, oe 
An oar, he 
A spade, ? “I 
A winnowing spade, 
A spade, es 
The plough, 
The plough-iron, 
The yoke, see 
Spoon, 
Ladle, 
Flour Tray, 
Kneading board, oe 


SHINA VOCABULARY:—(Continued.) 


SHINA. 


gutta garrd. 
tshatall, 

tatshi. 

gukk giitt. 

patill totshtng. 
samdénn tod, 
harétch Gh. ar& A. 
murmi. 
rambé. 
bisftsh, G. dnga A. 
ambur, 


sherna G. kainba, 


utsho Gh. milén, 
katsbi Gh. dugarr, 
kardo, 

tzirdo G. baziréy. 
aint G. aind, A. 
ateh garé G, aindk. 
tshatti (used at Gh.) 
hardtsh. 

hal. 
pidlo ; 

yy ys jabi, Gh, 
piyé. 

harée, hardtsh ? 
hall. 

pial. 

él. 
khapéyn. 

dori. 
kati. 
balko. 


( 4) 


ENGLISH. 


Kneading roller, 
Kettle, 

Little, ,, 

Stone, ,, 

» Tray, 
Tawa, cake pan. 
(Wooden) cup, 
Slop basin, 
Little wine cups, 
Hearth, 

Coal, 

Key, 

A big box, 

A little ,, 
Carpet, 

Shawl Carpet, 
Bed, 

Bedding, 

Bed clothes, 
Pillow, 

Window trellice, 
Sky light, 
Tlouse walls, 
Inner roof, 
Floor, 

Cup board ; Shelves, 
Wooden pillar, 


Beams, 


Door, 
Wooden bridge, 
Great » 


Twig or rope ,, 


SHINA. 


léos, 
ack. 
déktshéli. 


| balésh. 


tshiddin, 

tdo. 

pati. Gh. phitle, 
gudirr. 

tir Gh. koré. 
puptsh Gh. atshakk, 
kare. 

tahii A. tshéy Gh, 
tain. 

sandtk. 

satréndj. 

kama G. harit. 
khate. 

battéri. 

ajé kish. 

unékish G. und A. 
pandjerd. 

86m Gh, ogém. 

kit. 

tall. 

pattirr A. shite Gh. 
takshd Gh, khaté. 
thin. 

béyr Gh, bamail. 
bdéyn (A,)=sleeves. 
dorr A. 

séu. 

gaddl (ia Kashmiri.) 
gall; kén. 


( 5 ) 
SHINA VOCABULARY':—(Continued.) 





ENGLISH. 


SHINA. 


ENGLISH. 


SHINA. 





Key, 

Lock, 

Chain lock, a 

Curtain, 

A Bok, 

Folding doors, 

Roof, 

Garden, 

Stable, eet 
» For cattle, 


» For sheep, 


» For poultry, 
Watermill and Wheelmill, 


Grindstone, 


Tron peg, 
Revolving iron, 
ADD TO TER 

Bullet bag, 

Powder flask, 

(if made of horn) 

(Bags, flaeks generally,) ... 
Tron and flint, 

Tinder, 

Flintstone, 

Bor, 

Arrow, 

Quiver, 

Sling, 

Ship, 


Boat, 


TIME. Vive Carrer on 


“| 


tshéi A. tshéy Gh. 
ginn. 

shangali. 

pirda. 

tdi A. tzarikis Gh. 
dardshto A. dardisho Gh. 


..| sbaréon A, tésh Gh. 


shén. 

ashpali G. ashpial. 
guydl G. gunydl. 

bi, 

karkémushe dukir. Gh. 
kokdéi mard. A. 

gii (A.) narro nidsb. 
ny6r batt. Gh. 

nidjo batt. A. 

sitsh Gh. tin. Ast. 





sungari. 

MS OF WAR, &e. 
tumakéy ule. Gh. 
Wasp. 

randjik G. shingdi. 
mandjis [Astéri.] 
tshamak. 

kap. 

tshamak batt G. din A. 


dind. 





kon. 
pili. 
urdé A. till batt Gh. 
nilo, 


tshuni nao. 
Time and Days of the Wee 


iu the ethnoqvaphical portion, 


Century, 


. | shal barish. 


‘bree mouths, 


Month, 
Day, 
Week, 
Spring 
Summer, 
Autumn, 
Winter, 
Months are divided accord- 
ing to seasons, viz : the firat 
month of winter: the se- 
cond month of summer &c. 
There are, however, used 
by Chilasis, the following 


names for months : 


March ? 


‘| April ? 


May ? 
June ? 
August, 


September, 


October, 
November, 


December, 


January, 


Fobruary, 





ek barish. 

shé mitz—=6 months. 
trang barish=} year, 
bagai barish. A. 
tshé matz. Gh. 

tshé mda. A. 

matz Gh. mos A. 

dés Gb. diés A. 

sit dés=sevenm days. 
bazéno, 


walo. 


. | shard. 


yono. 


nind=rooting out weeds= 
the month for preparing 
the field. 


tshéy-bal6 = women and 
children=the month for 


women and children. 
mané=month of rejoicing. 


dudyé=month of milk. 


' latshé==hottest month. 


banyé = sowing month — 
“ Banyo” with Childsis 
and Ghilgitis is the month 
of gathering in the harvest ; 


| with Astoris it is the name 


for the firs; month im 


s pring. 
nasalyd (?) 
? 


shogétéris=month of fire- 
works; shogoter is @ festival. 


? 


? 


ENGLISH. 


( 6 ) 
SHINA VOCABULARY —( Continued.) 


-_- 


SHINA. 


ENGLISH. 


SHINA. 


i 


Old men alono are suppos- 
ed to have the secret of 
months and seasons. How- 
ever, the fullowing names 
appear to be generally 
known by Astoris. 


March 


Snow melting month, 
Sowing month, 
Weediog month, 
May day month, 


Trouble month, 


Reaping month, 
Sheep slaughter month? ... 


Meat month, 


The coldest month is called,... 


Women singin the month of 


ke bazéno. ? 
hinegdu mds. 
banyd més. 

niod més, 


manyé més (the month of 
milk.) 





bardé més. (since it is said 
that “ seven days iu it are 
very hot.”) I suppose this 
month is August, 


sharé més. 


dawakid mds; so named 
| from the day on which 
| Sheep are killed to provide 
| dried meat for winter use. 
| The Ghilghitis call this day 
i (month) ? “ nds.” 
‘IT heve referred to this fea- 
| tival in the “ Historical 

Legend ” of Ghilghit. 


Tomoly6 mos ; 

“nashdé mds” is the month in 
which takes place Shiriba- 
datt’s feast. Vide “ Ghil- 
ghit Legend.” 


tshamyé més. 


nado més (new month) 


TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP. 


Man, 

Male, 

Woman, 

Now born child, 

Gil, 

Boy, 

Virgin [the girl that wea 
the white cap. ] 8 


Bachelor,—=the bay that has 
put no burban (f) on, 


.. | manijo. 


mushi. 
tshey. 
shudar. 
mulii. 


bal A. shio Gh.’ 


sbe kdi mulai. 


pashé ne dito bal. 


Young man, 
» Woman, 
Old man, 
» Woman, 
Puberty (a man,) 
(For a woman,) 


Life, 


Death, 
Sickness, 
Sick. 
Health, 


Family, 


Tribe, 
Strangers, 
Relations, 
Fellow villagers, 
Brotherhood, 
Friend, 
Acquaintance, 
Parents, 


Geschwister=brother and 
sister, : 


Maternal Aunt and nephew. 


Paternal annt and nephew, 
P. Aunt aud niece. 
Paternal mother and } 
grandson. eas 
Do. Do. 
ter, 
Paternal father & grandson, 


Maternal father, ,, 4, -.- 


grand daugh- } 


tshakur, 

tshakur tabéy, 

djixo, 

djari. 

Djiwaniete ifiloreached his 
youth, 

dimm kurao bilé=body hae 
become | inpure. . 

ze iiliingt (long life ) 

miren. 

rok. 

shildne, ghaliz. 

mishto rahét ; na rogi. 

niraldg (Ghilgiti.) 

djemdat ; géro batzi, 


(The latter is Astéri=family 
of the bouse,) 


qim. Gh. tome. A. 
loge. 

java ; kill. 

kull kayoteh. 
uskiini, 

shugilo ; somo. 
sudjéno. 


maimdlo= ws Le 
jasa, Gh. jasas, 


mol-sazvio. As. 
mol-sis. Gh. 
pipi-jau. 
pipi-joi. 


dadiga-pétsho. 


dadiga-potshi. 
dido-pdtsho. 


Do. Do. 


* These terms are not always literal translations of the Astori names, but refer to whatever circumstancy 


is most striking in connexion with apy particular month. 
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ENGLISH. 





ENGLISH. SHINA. 
Faraen, bdbo ; milo. Aunt [Mother's sister,] ... 
Stepfather, patino mélo=later father. (If older than mother,) 
hurrmalo (Astori.) (If younger,) tae 
Grandfather, dado. 
» ler son, ate 
Moruen, dje. 
Stepmother, patini ma Gh. 
hurr m4, A. 
» Her daughter, 
Grandmother, dadi. 
Brother, jé. 
Paternal grand uncle (if older 
Uterine brother, ma-ek-j4, than the grandfather) ... 
Paternal brother niélo-ek-jd. If younger than the grand- 


Sister, 

Uterine sister, 

Paternal sister, 

Unctn, Fathor’s brother (if 
older than father,)... 
(If younger,) 


» His wife is called,... 


» His son, 
» His daughter, 
Uxcre (mothor’s brother.) 
» His wife, 
» Hie son, 
» His daughter. 
Aust, Father’s sister, ... 
» Tiler husband, 
» Her son, 
» Her danghter, 
[Nephews, Nieces, Cousins, 
&e., &., are ordinarily 
called sons, daughters, 
brothers, sisters respec- 
tively. ] 
(Cousins do not intermarry 
although some Nawabs 


have been known todo 
80.) 


sds, kaki. 
ma-ek-pig. 
mélo-ek-sia. 
bard-miilo. 
==great father, 


==shi: malo. Gh. 
==tshino malo. A. 


=bari mi=great mother. 


shui ma &c., little mother. 


pitshd ja. 
pitsha-i-sds. 
mol; mimu. 
papi; pipi. 
molaii peprii-ji. 
5 » sa. 
papi Gh. pipi Astdri 
mimo, 
moldi—pipidi-ja. 


. 
ay on ap BUS 


father, ; 
His wife, 
» His son, 
» His daughter, 
Paternal grand aunt, 
uncle, ... 
” » aunt, “t 


» His son &c., ae 


Maternal ,, 


» Herson &., &e.,.., 
Sor, 
Daughter, 
Son’s wife, 
Daughter's husband, 


Grandson, 
»  doughter, 
» son's wile a 


» daughter's husband, 
Step eon, 
» daughter, soe 


Nephew, 


Niece, 
Nephew’s wife, 


Niece’s husband, tea 


SHINA. 


bari md. 


shui ma (Gh.) 
tshuni ma (Astori.) 


bari-miai-putsh 
ahai-mai- Auk oh 


tshuni-maleyn-putsh (Aat.) 
bari-mai dih, 


ehui-may ain, Oh. 
tshuni-maleyn dih. 


baro dédo. 


shio dido 


béro dadt 


bard milo 


bari mi 


a 


dadi 
dado 


As before. 


biro malo [as before] 


as before. 
piuitsh. 

dih. 

nish. 
djematshd. 
pétsho. 

potshi. 

potabi. 

pdtsho. 

pitsh (as son.] 
dih [as daughter. ] 


jas-pitsh. Astéri. 
jawey putsh Ghilghiti. 


jawéy cib. 
» mish, 


»  djematshd. 
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SHINA VOCABULARY .—( Continued.) 





ENGLISH. 


SHINA. 





Huspanp, 
Wife, 

Wife's brother, 
Husband's brother, 
is sister, 

Wile's sister, 


Wile's brother's son, 


daughter, 


” ” 


Musband’s , 


son, 


Husband's brothor’s daughter, 


Husband's sister's son, 
Husband's sistor’s daughter, 
Wife's sister's son, 
Wilo's sister's daughter, 
Wile's Mother, 
» Father, 

Husband’s Mother, 

45 Father, 
Brivearoom, 
Bride, 

Widower, 


Widow, 


Betrothal, 
Marriage, 
Wedding day, 
Pregnancy, 
Delivery, 

Foster eon, 
Daughter, 


” 


“ Father, 


. Mother, 


Nuree, 








baréo Gh. baréyo. 
grén. 

sheyri. 

djotdé, Gb. Yaté, 
djoti G. yati. 
djoti G. yati. 


sai Gh. 
saziio. A. 
saci ‘ 


djotdi pitsb. 
djotoi dih. 
jato. 

jaui. 

djotiin putsh. 
djotiin dih. 
shash. 
shayir. 
shash. 
sbayir. 


hilaleo. 


; hilal. 


kagino. 
kagtni, (Astori.) 

i gylis (Ghilgiti). 

balli Gh. guel. A. 

garr Gh. Kish. A. 

garé dés. Gh. kajéyn dies A, 
aguri Gb. sapoy. Ast. 
sapoy Gh. tshdli-tshéy. A. 
unilo putsb. 

unili dih. 

unilo malo. 

unili ma. 


unili. 


ENGLISH. 


An Apbrodisiacum, [a stone 


got at Guraiz,] 
Tapes AND Proressions. 


Priest, 


Pupil, 

Sportsman, 

(Game,) ue 
Goldwasher, 
Tailor, 
Shoemaker, 
Th Chilas musicians being a 
low caste make shoes. 
Watul, a Gipsy tribe, some 
Shins have heard to be shoe- 
makers. 
Carpenter, 
Tronsmith, 
Peasant, 
Merchant, eee 
Porters (coolies, J 
Horsestealer, 

Horsedriver, 

Robber, 


Murderer, 


Ploughman, 


Brickbaker, 
Tinsmith, 

Gold and Silversmith, 
Barber, 

Butcher, 

Weaver, 

Shepherd, 

Cowherd, 
Washerman, 


Groom, 


SHINA. 


O .. 


gnriéz ting. 


Imim or molla for Sunnis. 
Akhond for Shias. 
talibani. 

dari. 

dardtz, 

martitz. 

siétaho Gh. sitzi. 


shoté [in Nagyr.] 


tatshén Gh. (shin, 
akar, 

grésto. 

saudigar. G. banyd A. 
bardli G. bariali. 
Galwin A. 

tatu walo A. 

tshurito (spy) 
jogarr. 


déno bayéki musha. Gt. 
bdnon they mantjo Ast. 


kulal. 

zergarr. 

supyarr. 

takirr. 

puzi [at Astor. ] 
buyétsho. G. tshaja. 
payalo. 

gawi taharo Gh. gotsbdro 
dab: fat Chilgit.] 

ashton Gh. tehirpona. 


ENGLISH. 


TERMS RELATING TO THE BODY. 


Members of tke body, ... 


Skeleton, 

Skin, 
Perspiration, 
Bones, 
Marrow, 

Flesh, 

Fat, 

Blood, 

Veins [Muscles] ? 
Head, 

The occiput, 
Brain, 

Crown of head, 
Sinciput, 

Hair, 

Hair of a woman, 
Curls, 

Tresses, Plaits, 
Tress-bands, 
Torchead, 
Face, 

Temples, 
Eyes, 
Eyebrows, 
Kyelide, 
Eyolashes, 
Pupil, 

Tears, 

(OF « woman) 


Sight, 





** Ono” and “ oki” aro the terminations of the Infinitive 
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diméy banni. 


ti; sbangali. 
tshém. 

haluk, A. Girdm G. 
ati. 

muyo; mio. 


motz. 


gonn Gh. tshdnghat. 
mito G. moto. A. 
papul. 

shishéy talo. 

djakirr G, jakué, 

[in Astori] jaku. 
tshamiye. G, tshamite. 
béne G. laskiré. Ast. 
tshikeréss. 

nilao. 

mikk. 

atshi-baré. 

atsbi. 

ateh kédt. 

atsh pati. 

atsh q(mi. 

nanni. 

ansho A. ashe. 

Ashe. 

tshakedno A. Vide Verbs.* 





in Astori and Ghilghiti respeciively. Vide Verbs, Part I, 


ENGLISH. 


Ears, 
Hearing, 

Cheeks, 

Chin, 

Dimple, 

Nose, 

Nostrils, 

Odour, 

Smell, 

(For a sportsman), 
Sneezing, sce 


Upper lip, 
Nether lip, 


Mouth, 

Taste, 
Licking, 
Sucking, 
Beard, 
Moustaches, 
Teeth, 

Molar teeth. 
Front teeth, 
Tongue, 

Jaw, see 
Throat, 

Neck, 

Uvola, 
Shoulder, 
Shoulder blade, 
The Back, 
Spine, 


Upper arm, 





konw 
parujéno, Po. 
barumé. 

tshomm Gh, mustiti. 
koshdlo. 

nato G, ndto. 

nata joli. 

génn, 

gonn hareéki Gh. 
shin thoki. Gh. 
gonn shin theéno A. 
tshinge A. ji G. 

ajino dto. 


harini oti (so called be. 
cause female.) 


aze A. di Gh. 
Do. 
Do. 


ispd, 
likeéno-éki, 
tshushéno-oki, 
déi. 


Vide Verbs, 


pinye G. pinge. 
déni. 

kall dénn, 
mntshini déni. 
djipp. 

aye tdlo. G. dze tdlo. 
shéto. 

shakk. 

dédo. 

mitio. A. pido Gh. 
pido A. hittap G. 
dako. 

dakoo kurr, 


shiko. 
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ENGLISH. SHINA. ENGLISH. SHINA 


ee 





Elbow (olecranon) . | baqfini, Belly, ... | dér. 
Fore arm, | sbipi, Stomach, .. | tshnni dér. A, 
Wrist, -+- | gulitzo. Navel, . | thon. 
Hand, ee | batt. Caul, .. | tshdéan. 
Touch, | hatt jak. A. G. The Side, .. | gikk [giké (pl) J 
Palm, +. | hdtte tao. The Ribs, ... {| Préshi, 
Fingers, . | angaye. The Loins, .. | shué. 
Nails, we | mdr. Penis, ... | lonn. 
Thumb, . | angiito. (of a boy,) ... | tshdi G@. mgoni. A. 
Middle finger, -++ | majini angiy, Vagina, ve | phdésho ; gito, 
Littlo finger,  [ keti,, (of a little girl,) ... | pushi. A. kashing. @. 
The little fingor is an after- Sperm, . | bi; shewatt (seed). 
birth as it were. An unex- : 5 
ected child, whose mother Urine, | mike. 
left off bearing,is called : 
Fn fee “ Kéto" 2d - th 3 Urinary bladder, ... | témpush G. mutshétsbo. 
Ghilgiti dialect “ nimélo.” ‘ é 
There appear to be no Podex, pongsd G. sangé A. 
names for the forcfinger tshordk 
and the fourth finger. Anus, ais.) PROLO Ns 
‘ €xcrements, ... | tabike. 
Joint, we | kitz. 
Thigh pit, we) : 
Breast, a | tittro. gitili, gitile (Pl.) 
Armpit, J 
Breasts, .. } tshitshe G. mame. 
Scrotum, we | tshd. 
Heart, we | hio. 
The Testicles, ... | hamile. 
Lungs, ... | biah. 
The Thighs, _.. | patale. Pl. of patdlo, 
Wind pipe, ... | kuriisho G. gandiri. 
Knee, _,. | kato. kite (PI.) 
Liver, w { ym G. ya A. 
Kneepit (the popliteal : 
Kidneys, | juki. space,) .. | Ble. 
Breath [thoughtfulness,] ... | hish, hésh. Gh. shi; hish. A) Ankle, .. | pine. 
Sigh, wv | sba A. hesh, Front leg boneshin, —.., | duni. 
Coughing, .. | kazi AL ka Gh. Ankle bone (end of ehin bone], gio. Pl. gic. 
Hiccough, ... | hikketze A. hikke G. Heel, ... | préni Gh. tirri Astdri. 
Spleen ? -.. | shidn. Feet, . | pa Pl. pai. 
Gallbladder, v. | pitt. Sole, ... | narpato. 
Small Intestines, abe | gité G. ehie dje. Toes, ... | pde angtiye. 
Large Intestines, a FL ajalo. Tastep, .- | pai tail. Gh. 
\ ; 
Long entrails ? . J} tabitti G. ji. pao mubk. Ast. 
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ENGLISII. SHINA. 


ENGLISH. - 





MENTAL AND MORAL QUALITIES &c., &c. Fear, ... | bigatéy. 








Affability, khésh mizaj ; shiringo. Friendship, soméy ; tatéy (warmth). 
Anger, vésh. Forgetfulness, amushdno, A. amushdki G. 
Astonishment, tshatydr A, Hayrin Gb. Gratitude, shiaréy G. shuaréy A. 
shnyar dashtémue, (I know 
Aversion, tshing G, agg A. pity.) 
Boastful,t pukilo. Gh. Hope, uméyd, 
tikéshor, A. ‘ 
Honour, iz2at, 
Boastfulness,t pukéy. Gh. wes 
tikoshoréy. A. Humility, manukirr (does not boast 
about himself.) 
Cheating, dagéy ; dagélo. 
Imagination, khayal [there must, of 
Crime, jo (?) course, be an indigenous 
word which, however, I can- 
Courage, hiélof not find.]} 
Cowardice, hitshtshiino, bijatur (adject.)] Intention, alkinn, 
Chastity, silo G. sil A. Invitation, sual. 
Character, héll A, adétt. Gh. (?) Insult, baghe. 
Curse, shéde ; dnat. Ingratitude, tshaonéy. G. atsheméy. A. 
“shdle katsharo ’ — he has 
Desire,* manito. made a hundred bad re- 
turns for kindness. 
Dream, santshe. G. sétshe. Atshému, 
khatsharéy. 
Doubt, kondjé Pl. kondjé. 
Inpicty, ni khoda. 
Despair, héshe ; shénte. 
Impatience, bey-timeyar, 
Dispute or Rivalry, nang. 
Tdleness, aguréy, 
Diligence, damijir. 
Joy, sharidr. 
Drunkenness, matshir Gh, diwanty, 
Jealousy, kondjé =doubt. 
Delivery from prison, phat. dtshi tshunéy = making 
eyes small. 
Deceit, pheréy, dusht [Ghilghiti.] 
Error, tisa. Justice, astém 
Envy, dushti. Just, astomgiri, 
Evemy, galim ; dushman. Knowledge, dashtoki. G. dashtik. 
Exclamation, hd. Rindness, tapéy G. tapowaléy, A. 
Entreaty, beydtt ; feriid. Laughter, hojéki ; hajéne. 
Fidelity, ikhlis (?) I cannot remem- | Love, shal G. shiiq, 
ber now the indigenous . : . 
word; it will probably be| Liberality, shiclo; shieléy. 
found elsewhere. 
—— ‘ 4 a. | Lie, khalté, 
t Tho snbstantival termination of this class of words is 
generally “éy’’ and the adjectival “0.” Wherever, however. Memory, hiej Gh. hije A. 
a not actually heard the substantive I have put the adjec- 
ival form and vice versa. Madness, yatshalito. 


I want,* 


.-. | mat owdje. |] il me faut. 






ENGLISH. 
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SHINA. 


ENGLISH. 






SHINA. 


$d 


Modesty, 


Modest shame, 


Miserliness, 


Misdemeanour, 
Negligence, 

Opinion, 

{what is your opinion ? 
Offspring, 

Order, 

Patience, 

Pity, 

Pride, 


Politeness, 
Piety, 
Question, 
Quickness, 
Reason, 
Soul, 
Stupidity,® 


mik loilo, (the face has be- 
come red) means probab- 
ly also “ to be happy.” 
lash. 


katshélo ; katsheley G. 
dushto, dushtéy. A. 


tiss, 

tararéy, 

réy, gtmén. 

tus yék dashtaun?] 
djat. 

hukm. 

timey4r. 

shidér G. shuyér: A, 
mastekérr [adj G.] 
mastekoréy [noun G.] 
taratshin [adj A-] 
taratshanéy [N. A.] 
shiringéy, 

rujo. A. 

khdjen. 

lokéy, 

aql. 

djill. 


béy-pham. 


en 
* A stupid fellow is called “itsh"=bear ‘ Gadayclo”=ass 


“ tararo”=senscless. 


Sn 


Sleep, 
Suspicion, 
Surprize, 
Sorrow, 
Shame, 
Shamelessness, 
Thought, 
Treachery, 
Tranquillity, 


Thanks! 
Tronble, 
Truth, 
Unjust, 
Ungrateful, 


Victim, 

Will, 

The Ghilghitis use “ adett” 
= custom for “will” and 
“« khosh” = pleasure also 


for “ Intention,” e. g., it 
my pleasure to, 


Wit, es 


nir G, nish, 
gumén. 

ar ; tarr. 
arman, 

sherm ; lash. 
bildlo. 

phim. 
perghattey (?) 
rabat ; sutti, Gh. 
sukk, A. 

ji 

damijaréy, 
sutshéy, 
bey—istf, 
tshadno. G. 
kbatshar. A. 
apatshardn, 


héll. 


“mey khosh li.” 


maskar. 


ENGLISH. 
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ENGLISH. 





AILMENTS, 


Apoplexy, 


Brain fever, 
Cough, 
Catarrh, 
*Colic 


Constipation, sa i 
Haemorhoides ? ies 


Consumption, 
Corn, 


Disease, 
Diarrhcea, 
Dropsy, 


Dislocation, 


FEructation, 

Fainting, 

Fit, se 

Fever, 
Hot fever, 
Cold fever, 

The common fever prevails 
in Ghilghit ; Gastric com 
plaints prevail at Astor, a: 
also Typhus, and Brai 


fevor. 


Fracture, 


Giddiness, 
Gonorrhoes 
Hiccough, 


Headache, 


Honrsengas, 


* Colic, equivalent to Sal” 
Je 


tanno rék. [He died sud- 
denly=ek tshotie bil 
(lit) =he found a moment, 

shishd rék A. 

ki Gb. kizi. A. 

tauppnés Gh. tzumusén, 

karat. 


gurattéy rok. 


babasir rok. 


phinire Gb. 
shetéri. A. 
rogoto. 
darré rok. A. shaunte. Gh, 
hit. 
pharatt. Ast. 
karatt. Gh. 
uwaki. 


tararilo A. sis, G. 
tattar. 

shal. 

tati shal. 


shidali shal G. tshaviy shal 


feat tush ( bild) A. 
nokiito—Ghilghitir] 


gar Gh, tirlu. A. 

dumi Gh, sudjak. 

hikbitzé. 

shish shilann (is a collec- 
tive namo) karr = tickl- 
ing pain in the head. 

natalyA =moji the==nasal 


words he makes. 


jeratéo rok, 


Indisposition, 


IInega, 
Indigestion 
Jaundice, 
Leprosy, 
Measles, 
Scarlet fever, ? 


In the first disease they 
say that “ when the head 
gets black the patient re- 
covers, In the second the 
body gets perfectly black 
after death. The patient 
only recovera when the 
pustules come out.” 


Naasea, 


Neuralgic toothache, 


Ophthalmia,. 


Pain, 


Pimple, 
(Cured by incantations 
magic formulae,} 


wna} 


Recovery from fainting, ... 


Rheumatism, Gout, ? 
A slight touch of Gout 
is called: mulis'. (Reme- 
dy ‘‘n bear's grease and 
skin."’) 


Seab, 


Small pox, ogi 
Inoculation [huda] from 
the disease itself is prac- 
tised and seems to be ef- 
fective. It is done with o 
pin and generally betweoo 
the hand and the wrist. 


Swelling, 


Syphilis, 


api rogéto. 
gushih G. bishishélo. A. 


ahilénu, 

ishkarke Gh. isbkir. 
halijo' = ycllow colour. 
dann kash A. 

mishdreo rék. A. 


ldleo rék ( “big pustules 
come out in this disease.” } 


kdi malak. A. 


lashkarié rok. The romedy 
© lashkareo damm,” for it i 
a sympathetic one, and oon- 


, sists in reading magic for- 


mulae and touching the 
cheek with a fir twig 
called" léy.” 


atshéy rok Gh. Ast. 
atshéy shildni. 


jik, 

katshi pushi=bad pimple. 
béri puski=big pimple. 
kini pusbi=black pimple. 
sarpanilo. 


gashé Gh, lamm, A. 


kdo. Gh. kiish, A. 


phuneréy rék; phéyo rok, 


batshand. Gh. 
shotto A. 


palanyi G. phardngie rok. 
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ENGLISH. 





Secondaries, 
Trembling, 
Toothache 
Dicer, 


SHINA. 


dum. 


darrdirr. 
donn sbilgnn. 


rugrassé rék, 
parzakm. G. 


INFIRMITIES, &0., &. 


Blind, 
Deaf, aah 
Dumb, 
Dwarf, 


Giant, 
Hunch-back, 
Lame, 
Squinting, 
Stammering, 
Onc-eyed, 
Paralytic, 
If completely paralyzed, ... 
A cripple is called “lingo,” 
by those Shins who have 
seen one in Kashmir but 


they say that there are 
none in their own country, 


shéo. 
kato. 
tshato. 
muzelo, Gh. “(only made} 
of flesh)” kaledk (Astori.) 
tshil gizz—forty yards. 
kunyiro. Gh. 
khurro. 
téro. 
kakdtsho. 
ek atshéo. 
délo. 


téro. Gh. 
tahanguttilo. Ast, 


ekpashd—one-sided. 





REMEDIES &c. 


Bleeding, ste } 
Bloodeupping, 


ew? 


Cupping, 
(Salve, 


Potion, 





Medicine to inbale, 
Medicine to cat, 


Vomitive, 





Classification of Remedies 
~ 


( Stomachic, 


tzir dardki Gh. 
bazire dedno. A. 


tehake. 
Shing butedki Gh. 
» ginono. A. 


paledno djebiiti. 


pidno do. 
datno do. 
khéno do. 
tehareono do. 
déreyn do. 


ENGLISH. 


Division of moustache, ... 
Purgative, 
Shaving, 


Inoculation, 


| 


SHINA. 





issild. 
photen Gh. photo. 
djakurr G. jaku. 


.. | huda. 





BARBER’'S INSTRUMENTS. 


Instrument for bleeding,... 
Bazor, 

Scissors, 

Hair-pick, 

Looking-glass, 


tzirrdéni. 

tzerdo Gh. baziréy. As. 
» katshi Gh. dugarr. 
utsho. 


dinu. Gh. aind. 


—— 


TERMS RELATING TO HABITATION &c., &c. 


Assembly place, 
Apartment, division ? 
Biind alley, 

Bed, 

Broom, 

Bellows, 

Baths (were unknown till 
lately) are sheltered con- 
structions under water- 
falls; in fact are mere 
shelteyed douche-baths. 
City, 


Canal, 


Cowshod, 
Chimney, vee 


Cradle (was an unknown 
commodity till lately,) ... 


Doors, 


Fort, 
Fireplace, 


[In Astor there is ono for 
hive coal in the middle of the 
room. | oe 


Gates, 


bidk Gh. galli. 
samera G. bagé A.) 
durro. 

khatt. 

lashi. 


pnjéo. 


bamim. 


shebr. 


yapp. 


guyall G. goyall. 


géomm G. ogém A. 


shuddr tino. 


darr Gh. 


kot. 


utshik. 


gyatapp ; 


dardtsho (th, dardsbto. 






ENGLISH. 





Grasa tent, 







dukirre G. shar. A. 
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ENGLISH. 





Grain-collar, hameni G. dis A. Guest, 
House, . (gat. Host, Sy 
Kitchen, hasirri kdnn. Thin cakes steeped in Ghee, 
: Hee chupatees=clarified 
patsh Gh. shiin tehitsh, utter, 
Ladder, { tshitsh Gh. 
*Breakfast, 
Light, . |tshald, 


Pavement [only so far as 
stones are placed where 
there are no roads, | 

Poultry-yard, 

Reception house, 

Raised platform for sleeping, 


Square, Courtyard, 


} patsh Gh. pash A = steps. 


kokey maré (A.) 

karkdmushi dukur. (Gh.) 
dewann kana. 
shén. 


hardi ; angén. 


Mid-day meal, 






shilani Gh. 
Luncheon, 


Evening meal, 

Soup, 

Dried meat in ghee, 

Sour dough, ase 
Appetite, 


Milisakind of sweet but- 


Street, zuring G. uzring A. ter eake called in Astor 
“Bai” whichis made by th 
Sewer ? dari. dough being stirred witl 
aladle called “ mulaldo* 
Spring, ute. in Ghilgiti and “ ka- 


Store-room [literally: cup- 
board,] wee 


Stable, ash 


Sheep-pen, ba. 
Steps ; staircase, 


Tower, 


Treasury-cellar [generally 
excavated in the mountains, | 


Upper story, 


dangé. kuté. 


patsh Gh. timba. 


shikar. 
birkish. 


balti (for summer use.) 


letshi” in Astori and re- 

ceiving afterwards butter 

and honcy=matshi. 

pali G. asbpeall. 

Kanda in Astori and Dishiu 
in Ghilghiti isa preparation 
made of the juice of grapes, 
of apples or of mulberries 
boiled down to a jam which 
often fakes the placo of 
honey. 


Azén in Astor and Shérik in 
Ghilgit is made with salt 
and “hiyéu or hayiu,” 
a kind of apice “ massala,” 


being put into the flour 
Verandah, mukein G. rafsdll. which is placed into a 
kettle for a day or two 
Village, gin, kiy Gh. grom. A. till it becomes a kind 


Water jug (gharri), 
[made in Ghilghit of kadus 


téko G. téki. 


of Ieaven. Sometimes sugar, 
honey or jam is placed 
into it. Then a dough js 
mado which is kneaded into 





SHINA. 


TERMS RELATING TO MEALS &c.,, &c. 


solidri. 

bodiari. 

goli in Ghilgiti; giziri in 

Astori. 

paydun A. woipilli Gh. 
lotshiki tikki. 

dazuki tikki. 

baluki tikki. 

djuli. 

djajen. 
ikisté Gh. toltdpe A. 


shapiji. 








=pumpkins.] different shapes, dipped into 
: egg yoke and thrown into; 
Walls, déss Gh. gyang (Ast.) butter. 
Window, darri Gh. 
Well, gullko. 
* Courtiera = ishpénn, eat what ia left in the dish of the Raja 
Wine-cellar, sin Gh. or Chief. A moal eaten by the Rajah very early in the morning is 


Wood, 


ajuk. 





called “ Hassi * Gb, 





ENGLISH. | 





Tanduri is made with milk, 
flour, “ haydu” and salt ; is! 
then left standing till it 
becomes a leaven; is then 
baked between two iron 
plates which are her- 
metically closed and over 
and under which fire is 
placed. 


Direm (barley cakes) are made 
of white “ Jéu” which is 
put into water for several 
days, then taken out and 
ground, when it is mixed 
with Ghee, after being baked 
in a pan, in the shapo of a 
cake. Ttis of a sweetish 
taste. 


Trinkd is a kind of syrup 
made from barley wate 
which is mixed with the oil 
extracted from bitter al- 
monds (or kernels of apri- 
cots) and then boiled til] 
the liquid evaporates. Itir 
eaten with bread. 


Butter, 

Milk, 

Cream, 

Sour milk, 
‘Coboiled milk, 


Cheese, 
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SHINA. 


maskd A. G. 
ditt. 

dudéy shamal. 
mito dutt. 
hando ditt, 


hamitsh Gh. ; aintsh A. 


TREES, &c., &e. 


Raw apricot. 

Ripe apricot, 

Dry apricot, 

Kerncl of an apricot, 
Sweet Kernels 


Appletree, 

Apple, te 

Apricot tree, oe 
Bitter Kernels, | 


paloi A. pala Gh. 

pala G. pale A. 

djai G. dji. 

djarste G. jordté A. 
djurti G. jordte A. 

patér G. phator A. 

hani. 

méri hani A, tala hani G. 


tshitti hani A. G. 


ENGLISH. 


Shell of the aprivot, 


Apricots are a staple 
produce of little Tibet and of 
adjoining countries. 


Birch ? 


Blackberries 


Cherries, 
Chunar, Plane tree 
Date? (which I never saw 


at either Ghilghit or 
Skardo). 


Deodar, 

Fir tree, 

Mulberry tree and {ruit, ... 
Nut tree, 

Nut, 


», Green shell, 


» Dry shell, 
Opium, 
Pear tree, 
Pear, 


Pine tree, 
Edible pine, 


aw 


Pine, 
Plumtree and Plum, 


Pomogranate tree. 










—_—_—_—_—————————eee 


shingdr G. 
shangér A. 


Djonji_ (the white bark of 
which is used for paper) 
which in Kashmiri isealled 
“Burus kull” lit: Barus— 
the book ; kill—plant, ... 


ishkinn ; & small berry out of 

which I made a palatenbe 
syrup. Another kind which 
israther more plentiful is 
called “ shingai.” 


ahégoni. 
bitsh. 


gunér—found at Ghilghit 
and Skardo ; said to be good 
for coughs; at Astér = 
shujin Pl. shujuné, like 
the “tshodre’ of the 
Punjab and Cabul ; hasa 
flowery taste and a longish 
atone. Therenre said to be 
no date trees in Chilas, 
réy A. 
katshil. 
marotsh Pl. marotsne. 
atshoy. 


atshé Gh. atshkali. 


(clothes are dyed with it 
black.) 


Path Gh. tshantshill, A 
kakai A. dervkaksi Gh. 
afitim. 


phisho. 


phisho A, phésho Gh. Pl. 
phishe A. pheshe. Gh. 


tulésh, (djalgéz, Panjabi.) 
gardli Gh. yojé. 


tshi. 


tshuknar. 


. | dandi A. G. 
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ENGLISH, 


SHINA. 


ENGLISH. 





Pomegranate, 

Seed of Pomegranate 

Sweet Pomegranate, 
» Sour ditto, 
» Shell of Pomegranate, 

Poplar, 

Kashmir Poplar, Sufeida, 
The wild fig tree; Phak 
(called by that name in 
Kaghdn and adjoining 


regions.) The “ Anjir” of 
plains or Phagwari. 


Prunes, 


Tobaceo, 
Vine, 
Cluster of grapes, ... 
One Grape, 
One grain, 


three or four grapes 
on onc stein, 


Grapes, 
Raisins, 


Wild apricots, 


dant. 

daniic kille. 

méro dand. 
tshurke danui (PI.) 


cand patdr (is used to give a 
yellow dye.) 


paltze Gh. paltzi Pt. 
pratz A. pratzi P). 


Phar, called a fruit of 
paradise by the Astoris 
who say that ‘“ one 
should eat it without he- 
sitation for it is the pro- 
phet’s food” 18 a gnod- 
sized tree, with big and 
round leaves, 

dre in Astori and “ Alu Ba- 
Khare” in Panjabi; admi- 
nistered for headache. 

tamdiu. 

gibi G. djatshéy gubi A. 

djatshéy tshiy A. G. 

djatshéy pald. 


pals. 


rito. 
djatsh, 
shaki djatsh. 


guldari (red and yellow ; 
the former are sour.) 





FLOWERS. 


Flower, 
Rose, 


Yellow rose, 


Small white roso, 


Shing flower (described in 
Part IL. Vol. 1) 


Poppy flower (few) 


Basil or mint? ie 


phunére G. pasho, 
gulab. 


{ halijo gulab, Gh, 
Cishkapérr, A. 


shéo gulab A. G. 


shingai ptisho A. 


lebbganni piisho, 


gasmali G. galimall, 


A very ainall red flower ; 
the plant is about 2 
inches high ; it is very 
fragrant and much prized 
and continually alluded 
to in songs ; 


A red longish flower used 
for wreaths, . 


A blue very fragrant igh 
mountain flow. er, 


Moss (fragrant,) P.., 


Tulip, 


SHINA. 
lili. 
gulsammbérr. 


makhdti. 
kune G. tsbiki, 


“Shadunbeyti” is a largo 
yellow flower. 


In the Astor mountains thero 
is a large fragrant yellow 
flower also called “ Lilyd.” 


“Mid” is also a moun- 
tain flower, the body of 
which is yellow with red 
streaks. 


Cul Jala. 


GRASSES AND FODDER PLANTS. 


Green standing grasa, 
Grass generally, 
Turf, 

Little grass plot, 


Hay, 


c 


——— A 





Ditferent kinds of grass. 


Weeda, 


djutt. 


handl A. phéuo Gb. 
djutéy téri. 
shuko katsh. 


ishpitt grows much at Rondu 
and Astor and is given to 
horses which it fattens. 
biiso (a long straight grass.) 
pakor hatsh=xtho “ dab ” 
gvass given to horses in 
the Panjab. 
tshapati=trefoil (about two 
inches high.) Is supposed to 
injure cattle very much,cs- 
pecially when eaten in the 
morning with the dew on, 
mashke, a poisonous plant 
which kills all animals 
that eat it, excepting 
horses. 
tshiiu hatsh = a grass that 
grows among wheat and is 
supposed to be very good 
for cattle &e. &e. 


. | shdshir A. G. 


ENGLISH. 
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SHINA. 


ENGLISH. 


SHINA, 





GRAINS AND PULSES. 


Rice, 
Wheat, 
Barley, 
Maize, 
Pulse, Dil, 
Black dal, 


Tshina [a kind of little 
millet, } ak 


Gram [Tshdla in Panjabi, }... 
Lentil, 


brik. 
gim, 

5 
yd. 
makai. 
ming. 


bali. 


tshing. 
{not to be bad.] 


manzur, 





CONDIMENTS AND VEGETABLES, 


Salt, 

Red pepper, 

Black pepper. ev 
Vinegar, 

Onion, 

Garlic, 


Pumpkia, 


Salad pumpkin, 
Melon, 


Sugar melon, 


Water melon, 


pajja G. Mini. A. 
mirutsh. 
hindustani marutsh, 
sirka. 

kasbi, 

gopa. 


kadt. 
toko. 


wann. 
galati. 


shéi galati. 


a buar. 


ANIMALS. 


Animal, 

Female of any animal, 
Ags, 

Foal of an asa, 
Barrasingh, Cerrus elaphus. 


Bear, 


balatz. G. bring. A. 


sontshi, 
djakto, 
Qakunéy goko. 


hangdl (found iu Kashmir.) 


itsh. 





f. : 

Cub of do, val 
Buffalo, gee 
Cat. 

Tom Cat, 

Kitten, 

Dog, aie 

Pup, 


Elephants or camels ore 
not to be found ; the for- 
mor are called hasto ; the 
latter ath. 


Fox, 
i—, 
Goat, He goat, bag 
She goat, 
Collective name for 
“ goat,” 
Kid 
Hare, 
Horse, 
Saddle, 
Bit, bes 
Girths, 
Bridle, 
Halter, 
Back girths, 
Whip, 
Stirrups, a 
Stable, 
Manger, 
Horseshoe, 
Mare, 
Colt, 


Filly, 


utshiini. 
hopdto. 
zd (are numerous in Hunza.) 
bashi. 
bisho. 
bishey bukall. 
shin (“n” nasal.) 


shuéy kukir, 


lonya. 
Idin. 


miyer. 


djatwalo. 

tshal. Pi. tshall, 
ushdinyu 

aghp. 

tileyn. G. palén. A, 
gipi. G. layam. A, 
kask. G. kas, A. 
parpité. G. rainyé. A, 
torgd. G. turgé. A. 
potshi, parpitt G. shét. A, 
turr. G. tshaun. 

kai. G. pagad. 


ashpali, Gh. 
ashpidl, A. 


madurr. G. bréss, A. 
ashpi sirpe. G. kore. A, 
bam. 

tshonro. 


tebonri. 
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ENGLISH. SHINA. ENGLISH. SHINA. 
Hyena (black back and : BRS 
white belly.) (Bigtr P), is Bird, tshayé, 
seen single and in packs, | sheal, Bisel Sante; cake, 
Ibex, Markhor, bin. Capon, khastt. 
£f-—, bum di. . : 
Chicken, « | Karkamushe djéto. 
Leopard, ve] dil Cock, konkrdtsh. 
Sagits 
Cub of do., diyéring. Crane (?) kingard, 
Lizard, dadér, Crow, ka. 
there are said to be none 
Marmot, Din Dardistan, though the Duck, barnsh. 
ae is met with neal Neve, kunali. 
: Falcon, shévu [“‘is said to be quick’’] 
Monkey, sheddi. There is also o bird smaller 
Ox atlaana than, but like, the falcon 
: called djurd. 
Cow, gé. Goose, hanze. 
m. Calf, s+ | bashdésho Hawk, +» | baz [“is said tobe very wise’ ] 
fon o+ | botzéri. Hen, karkamush. 
Pig, kik (a name imposed on the] Harri (a kashmirj bird : 
animal by Childsis when| [a kind of Lark?] .. | harri [none in the country. ] 
they saw it lately in other 
countries—none in Chilis.)} ? Lark djorjé Gh. tér Astori. 
(“ praises God,’’) 
Rat, mijo. There are no quails or “titter” 


f— 


Sheep, Ram, 


Ewe, aie 

Collective name for 
“ sheep,” 

Lamb, 


Long and thick tniled 
sheep ( Dumba in 
Panjabi, J 


Wild sheep, 


a 


’ 
Lainb of do., 
Stag, 


f. Stag, 


Wolf, 


Oo 


re 
miji. 
karélo. 


étsh. 


ijille. 


urdnn. Pl. urannt. 


bakté. 

urin. 

arin étsh. 

urin airdnoak, 

lal. 

kill di, 

[there are no squirrels in 


Astor and Ghilgbit.] 
Ss. 


ké [ofa brownish colour. | 


=black partridgeor, “mainas.” 
A bird of the size of the 


green parrot whose 
call is something like 
“© Kash kash’; colour 


either black or white, ... 


Nightingale (found in Kash- 
mir) called ‘“bulbul”; is 
only known in songs, 
whore alone also “tdta’= 
parrot, occura. 


Partridge, Tshakdr, 
Peacock, a 
Pigeon, 

Sparrows, 


Swallow, 


Keshépp 
kashapp, 
ushkar, 


kaketz. 

lésh. 

ramai kunili. 
harratshén G, dost. 


tsbitshilgé, 


Vulture ? «» | kudrn (black and white.) 
[there are no turkeys in Astor 
and Ghilghit.] 
FISHES. 
Fish, ... | tshimu, No distinctive 
Li ttle fish, . [| tshimdi, names, 
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ENGLISH. SHINA,. ENGLISH. SHINA. 
INSECTS. PRECIOUS STONES, ORNAMENTS, &c., &c., 
Silk worm, tshishey kin. G. P .. | ting, A. tumar. G. 
tshtishoo krii. A. Pearl, mik. 
Spider, shushity. Ruby, weve | Al, 
Worn, krii A. kiri, Gh. Ornaments, . | harkinn G. barin A. 
| 
Scorpion (red,) matshiri, G, biydri. A, Diamond [from hearsay,] | “ elmas.’’ 
Fly, matshi, Earrings, .» | gashé Gh. kine wjji A. 
Mosquito. mée. Another ear ornament, ... | tshole G. djumké, A. 
Flea, pijo G. prije A, Conch shell (Sing,] w | tzatti, A. phiti, Gh. 
Louso, litshé. Turquoise, phirdz. 
Goat, pitsho, Coral, [ming,} lajjum. 
Bug, djué Pl, Carnelian, hakil. 
Bee, matshéri. 2 hakika ting. 
(Honey, matshi.] Ring, boréno G. anguélo A. 
Wasp, rumbu. Bracelet, kdo. 
‘ MINERALS, &c., &c. Ivory, hostéyddnn. 
Gold, soun FABRICS, 
Silver, rip Longeloth, latté, imported from 
Cambric, khasa, the South. 
Copper, ril. 
Cotton, kayas. 
Tip, batall 
Coloured cloth, tshapann G. tshimott. A. 
Iron, tahimr 
Wool, bhapirr. 
Steel, fuldtt 
Woollen cloth, bhapurélo. 
? ditzo ; Idlo ditzo. A 
Silk, sikkim (coloured.) 
? tzippi tahdi. Gh, 
White silk, tahiish (only manufactured 
? tzatte tshai. A. at Ghilghit.) 
Soapstone, balush batt. Vide Part III. ADD TO TERMS RELATING TO LAND, 
Vol : 
Desert, daa. 
Flint, tabamak batt, } 8s 
| Sie Stony land with a slight 
Chalk, san bite, a layer of earth, we | kakdr. 
i ge . 
Basalt ? bartabu hate, 34 Valley,, + | ga (is the namo of avery small 
as valley.) shitng =the valley 
Cryatal, shall batt, Jen of Ghilghit. 
Lead, ndvg G. nang. A. Road, poun ; shili ponn. 
Quicksilver, parr Litt; harbet Gh. Path, tshtini ponn ; artiti ponn. 
pri watt. A. (the mer- 
curial treatment for Forest, mishko. G. djal, A. 


syphilis is knowa,) 
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ENGLISH. 


Well wooded land ? 

Field, os 
A division of a field, 

Ditch, 

Meadow, 

Estate, ‘.. 
Fertile land, 


Sterile land, 


SHINA, 


ring. A. shui. A. 

tshéteh. A. Q. Plural = kuy 
mangmi Gh. 

doko, 

djatt, 

tojing—{now “ Jagbir.”] 
soadji kui. 


awadji kui. 





TERMS RELATING TO BUSINESS TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 


Paper == shokshok (Tibo- 
tun) also Kaighaoz; also 
djukk==barkof tree. Ink, 
paper, pens, pictures, &c., 
&., are either unknown 
or receive foreign names. 
This is, of course, also the 
cuse with all the words 
which have been annotyted 
as‘ knownonly from hear- 
say ” “not known till 
within recent times, &. 
&e.” 


Mouey, bos 
Receipt, 


Witness, 


Debt, on 
Debtor, 
Creditor, 


Letter, 


[according to name of coins. } 

[the custom is a foreign one. } 

datz G. sitsh. A. [a third 
party to apromise is called 
majiuo. } 

ash. A. G. 

ushdni. A. @. 

uskinn. A. G, 


khatt, yush. 





WEIGHTS AND MEA- 
SURES. 


AGhilghitiTdla [awoight] is 
worth ten Lndian Rupees. 
Half a tola or tshdr danak 
==(our grains=Hts, 6; = 
ek danik—one grain= Ha. 
2:8=56 shillings. 


A bushel, 


hai. 


A Massak [leatherbag] fuil 
of wine==faringe. ‘This is 
alao used to make butter 
by striking the magsak, 
which is filled with oue- 
third) of water and two 
thirds of milk, over the 
knecs = kiiltu, 


DANCES. 

There are two kinds of dan- 
ces: [Vide Chapter cn 
that subject in Part IL1 
Volt: 


Prasilki nate, where ten 
or twelye pleople dance 
behind the bride when 
she reaches the bride- 
groom’s house. This is a 
custom observed at Astor. 


Burd natt is a dance on 
the festival, the Nao day, 
described clsewhere. 1, 
however, omitted to state 
that both men and women 
dance; the women form- 
ing a circle and danc- 
ing; the men dancing 
inside the ring, In the 
first dance, men swing 
about sticks or any- 
thing else that they may 
hold in their hands. At 
Ghilghit the second dance 
is called “ éapndta.” 


The dance which principal- 
ly consists in throwing a 
mantle round one’s arm is 
called Gojé nat. 


In Dureyl there is a dance 
where the players wield 
swords. It is cailed the 
“ Dareld nat” but what 
itis named in the country 
itself! I do not kuow. 
Dareld nat is the name 
given to it by Ghilghitis 
aod Astoria. 





NAMES OF RACE AND 
COUNTRY. 


Fellow country- 
mun, 


kuydtsh, 


Foreigners, aush ; manatshe. 


Home, kiy. 
GHILGHIT,... GILITT. 
YASIN, YASSEN. 
NAGYR, NAGIER. 
TIUNZA, HUNZE. 
GOR, GOR. 
PUNYA, PUNYA. 
Punys which comprises 


the Punya Raja's forts 
of TSHER, GALUTSH, 
GULAIFER, is divided 
fron Glilghit by a tract 
which is callod BUER- 
TSH, of which the Quil- 
yhitis claim balf, 


Then comes GULAFER ; 
then TSHER ; then GA- 
KUTSH. From Gakfiteh 
the road into YASSEN 

asses through a natural- 
F formed stonegate which 
is called the HOFER 
SOMO=The Héper ceil- 


ing. 


The Raja of Yaseen lives 


cither at the FORT OF 
YASSEN or at that of 
Shawér, and sometimes at 
that of Mudiré Kot; w 
stronghold where about 
two years ago a victory 
was won by the Maharaja 
of Kashmir'’s troops. 


MUSHTUTSH (Maztak) ia 


the name of a villnge at 
which there is a Rajah, 
who is now independent 
of the Yassen ruler. 
It is on the road to 


BADAKHSHAN. 


Between the country of 


Mushtitsh and that of 
Yassen there is said to be 
a mountain on which there 
is a plain like the Deosat 
one which, as is known, 
lies on the road from 
Kashmir, over Guraiz, to 
Skardo, And onit a fieree 
wind is said continually to 
blow. The Deosai plain is 
called by the Chilasis 
BIERTZE, 


OHILGHIT. The territory 
of Ghilghit exteuds to SAL 
on the Indus opposite to 
BUNDJI. sSdiisa cluster 
of villazes which in- 
eludes : 


Damét. 
Tshakerkdt, 
Shumrét. 
Djagot ; 


It is on crossing the 
NILUDAR range that 
ono gots into Ghilghit 
proper, 


GHILGHIT PROPER. 


In that territory, coming 
via Bandji and the 
Niludar, there are first 
the two villuges of Alindr 
where there are two 
pucient fortes; then, in 
the following order the 
villages of ; 
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Sckwdr, 
SUniyapp,—Queen's rivulet. 
Djutial. 

Dome. 

Kémer. 


THE FORT OF GHIL- 
GHIT; 


Then the now abandoned 
forbof: Sonikétand along 
the road: 

Barmas, 

Nafir. 

Basin. 


Parbasin, (on the Ghilghit 
river.) 


Sherét. 
Shukayét. 


BIERTSH which _ sepa- 
rates Ghilghbit from Punya. 


On the left side of the river, 


opposite Shukaydt, is 
Burgu, then: 

Upper Bargu = Amini 
Bargu. 


Danyér is a village situ- 
ated on the confluence of 
the Nogyr stream with 
that of Ghilghit, which 
falls into the Indus at 
the defile of MAKPON-i- 
SHANG-RONG, then: 


Djiitel, on the NAGYR road. 
Matumndis Do. 
Iuglith, Do. 
Then comes NAGYR. 


Qn the ILUNZA side of tho 
, Nagyr river is: 


Noémal (one day’s march 
from Ghilghit) then: 


Nalterr, 


‘Guatsh, 


Tshalte, onward from which, 


on the left, is ; 


Tshaprét a rather big village 
(100 houses.) 


Budaless is straighé in a line 
with Tshalte; there is a 
river, the water of which is 
very good, which flows 
between Tshilte and Bu- 
diless ; the river is called 
Garmaséy. 


Bérr on the left bank ; 
Déynter. 


Then comes a mountain call- 
ed Bayés which separates 
Ghilghit from the Hunza 
territory. The first village 
of Hunza in that direction 
is Bayinn. 


Jagléth is divided from Nag- 
yr territory by a mountain 
called Shditer aud a hill 
called Kalutsh. Thencomes 
the first Nagyr village: 

Nilte. 


Between Dayur and Hara- 
mush there are two rivu- 


lets—Rayé and Manugd. 


The vallcy of Rayé comprises 
the following villages, for 
all which there is the col- 
lective name Bagréé and 
which is composed of : 


The stronghold of Bagrét. 
Sindker. 
Datitshe. 


Parjny (300 houses and a 
fort.) 


Billshe. 
Teysét, 
Masingét. 


Then comes a mountain at 
the foot of which isa 
plain called Saét. 


When the mountain is cross- 
ed the road leads to the 
Hardmush district, where 
the Indus breaks through 
the Himalayaat the Mak- 
pon-i-Shung-Rong. 


The Hanancsn district has 
five villages: [It takes 
two marches to rench it 
from the Makpon-i-Shang- 
Rong] — Shéte, Hanitzal, 
Khaltérre. 1 dv uot know 


the naies of the other two. 
Here the road leads to 
SKanpo by Karzaing. Bo- 
tween Doyur and the Mak- 
pon-i-Shang-Rong is Tsha- 
migher, once a populous 
district bnt now entirely 
deserted. An elsewhere 
quoted legend is connected 
with it. 


The tolerably well-known 
ASTOR country is divided 
from the Ghilghit country by 
the Astor river at the pas- 
sage called by the Mussul- 
mon Kashmiris “ Sheitin 
nara ; " by Hindoos “ Ram 
git ’and by the Shin peo- 
ple “ Birro”=a pond. The 
violence of the torrent 
there is almost indescriba- 
ble; but I saw it when it 
was exceptionally swollen 
by the melting snows. 
The Indus is called “ Sinn” 
either a corruption of Sind. 
or as “ the river” par ex- 
cellence. 


Gér, which till recently paid 
a tribute to the Ghilghit 
Raja and is now independ- 
ent, has two large forts 
Losunét and Dobdét. De- 
scending the Afsho moun- 
tain a village of Gor called 
“ alitsha ” comes very 
prominently in sight ; 
from the top of that 
mountain also may be seen 
Gress, another village of 
Gér, nearly opposite to 
Buyer in CHILAS. The 
Raja of Ghilghit is said 
to have made Gréss over 
to the Ohilists ; utany tate 
the Chilisis receive a tri- 


Duto of 12 goats per an- 
num from the Gytss 
people. Further on is 


Tulpénn which considers 
itself subject to Ghilghit 
and nearly opposite to 
which is the fort and ca- 
pital of CHILAS, called 
by that name. 





VILLAGES OF CHILAS. 
Take, 
Biner, 


(A second) Gyésa (where 
the vines are abundant) 


Urodrbnat (where sheep &c. 
are kept) 





Gitshe, 


Hurir (near Tilpton os 
above.) 


The following more com- 
plete List was given me 
by my Childsé follower :— 

Biner, 

Talpoan, 

CHILAS (capital and fort,) 

Takke, 

Tzingel, 

Babusér, 

Datzérr, 

Basha, 

Daldye, 

Thé, 


Noyatt (Kashmiri refugees 
are said to live there.) 


Gusher, 
Djalde, 
Gine, 


Gitshe, 





VILLAGES OF ASTOR 
TOWARDS GHILGHIT. 
Déaye (pronounced Déy,) 
Turbiling, 

Mang Doy (at the rivor- 
side where crops ripen qui- 
cker thau elsewhere in 
Astor) . 

Mushkin (a sulphur apring.) 

Dashkin, 

Hartsho, 

Katshik, 

Sheshong, 

Taharpit: itz (the spring of 
Tsharpit is cold in suinmer 


and worm in winter.) 


Patipor. 
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ASTOR VILLAGES 
TOWARDS KASHMIR 
(BY THE BANGALA 

BAL.) 


Tshéngure kdét (where 
there is the fort of Aston) 


Tshongure, (my  Astori 
follower’s native village,) 


Idgih (where they assemble 
and play Hockey on horse- 
back, or Polo) the people 
call it Singo ; 


Near there is Shipidas. 
Bulénn. 
Hion Bulénn. 


Gurkit (Rézi Kbén’s place) 
also called Gue. 


Tshérit (the village which 
is right under the Dayd- 
mur mountain better 
known perhaps as the 
Nanga Parbat.) 


Further on from this is the 
village of Nahikke ; 


At the very footof the Dayé- 
mur is the village of Tash- 
ing; 


On the other side of the 
Astor river is Zeiper. 


Then comes an immense 
plain, once very cultivated, 
now barren, called Tshdy 
Dis ; 

Then further on the road 
to Gurdiz over the Ban- 
gala Bal comes Tshughéin. 

Then Miitze. 

Tnen Ratth, the Estate of 
Rajan Bahadur Khan of 
Astor. 

Then Pukur Kot ; 

Tho Plain of Gaburidas ; 


The Ravine of Mirmalik- 
gah ; 


Ispé (deserted.) 


From Tashing over the 
Mazéno pass the road 
leads in 2 days to Childs 
and is open for one month 
in the year. 


On the left side of the Astor 


river going to Kashmir 
from Astor : 


Tingi on the Ronapv road. 
Gutumearr, 
Ramké. 


Shépe. 


Kangral. 

Datze. 

Hupik 

Loss. 

Hiolds=(upper Loss.) 


Petshiing, opposite to the 
fort of Astor. 


Pine. Phine ? 
Danil, 

Kinéy Dis. 
Najim, (Naugim.) 
Goltoré. 

Pakdre, 


From Kincy Das, follow- 
ing the bank of the river : 


Maykitl (plenty of fruit 
is said to grow there.) 


Kushunitt, where there is 
a river, on tho other side 
of which lies ; 


Zail. 


Godai, from which two roads 
aud rivulets branch of ; 
the one on the right 
leals to Kashmir on 
which is situated Karéin 
(composed of two villages 
one of which is catled 
Das ond the other Ka- 
rem; put down in our 
books togother as Das- 
Karém or Das-Kirman). 
The sceond road which 


leads to Skardo has the 
villages of Karbé and 
Babinn. Then comes the 
pass into Skardo on which 
there are no villages. 


NAMES OF THU VIL. 
LAGES OF GURAIZ. 


On the Ieft bank of the 
Kishenganga: 


Wapir or Dindne. 

Kanyal. 

Déwaré. 

Mastin. 

Margé. 

Atshua. 

Tshorban. 

Dudi Gii. 

Grokét. 

Kanri. 

Tellé. 

There are five villages on the 
right bank of the Kishen- 
ganga, leading to Muznf- 


terabad, the names of which 
I do not know. 


MOUNTAINS OF GHIL- 
GHIT. 
Dubini, near Bagrat. 


Baldés, opposite to tho 
Ghilgit fort. 


Kargi, the Durcyl range. 


Niludar, the range into Ghil- 
ghit. 


Nilko. 





Childs Mountains, [as given 
by my Ghilghiti followe.] 


Lulusirr (the name of a 
lake on the frontiers of 
Childs.) 

Gale. 


Serdle, 


ASTOR MOUNTAINS 


Tshas bili shish=the bro- 
ken mountain, 


Ditzil. 
Garéy. 


Demi deld’m=plank moun. 
tain. 


Tshamd, opposite the Astor 
fort, 


Mukatshaki, 

Katshak pash, >) Hills from 
oo Astor to 
Shashdng pash, J Dashkin. 


Tshélo két tshish (on the 
Naugim side) a place for 
the Rajah’s Sporting ex- 
peditions near Godéy, 


Murgijum tabish = crowd 
(of game) mountain. 


Diyimér=the famous Nan- 
ga Parbat mountain ; the 
Dayaémur. 


Koili=The black moun- 
tain. 


Mukéli, looks towards As- 
tor and is joined by the: 


Tingeli, which looks towards 
Rongdu. 


Here the fairies of Dayé- 
mur put up their tents 
and there are songs ce- 
lebrating this legend. 


Atshé Konn = the well 
known “ Acho” peak 
of Vigne, from which a 
most extensive view is 
obtained over Ghilghit 
and Chilis territories, is 
so called by Astoris ; 
“ Hatt pie” is the name 
given by the Dogras. 


A road used by robbers 
which is very diffeult and 
is called the “ Tokoréyn 
ponn” (‘Phokora' road) 
leads from the Sheytan 
Narre to Mang Doyé; 
on the river side it bran- 
ches off half way tho 
Atshé peak ; it is a short 
cut, buta very dangerous 
road, 


( 
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NAMES OF RIVERS=SINN. 
Hawa Sinn=Abu Sind=Indus. 
Burbuné=the Sai river. 
Karga bitzel—tho rivulet of Karga (near Ghilghit.) 
Rayéy=the river of Bagrit. 
Manugd=the river of Doyir. 
Nalter batzel=the river of Némal. 
Garmaséy = the river of Budialess. 


The Childs river is called Botégi=The ford (?) of tho 
Bots.” 


NAMES BY WHICH THESE RACES ARE 
KNOW N. 


SHIN are all the people of Childs, Astér, Dureyl or 
Daréll, Gor, Ghilghit or Gilit ; N. B, All these do not ac- 
knowledgo the ‘ Gurnizis ” a people inhabiting the Guraiz 
valley between Chilis and Kashmir, as Shin, although 
the Guraizis themselves think so, Their language how- 
ever is Shina, much mixed with Kashmiri. 


The Shina call themselves “ Shin, Shin& 15k, Shinaki” 
end are very proud of the appellation and in addition 
to the above named races include in it the people of 
Torr; Harben, Sadin, districts of Chilés; Tonyire be- 
longing to Daréll ; also the people of Kholi-Palus whose 
origin is Shin but who are mixed with Affghons. Some 
do not consider the people of Kholi-Palus as Shin. 
Tney speak both Shing and Pukhtu=called by the Shin 
people “ Postd.”” The Baltis, or little Tibetans, vall the 
Shin and also the Nagyr people “ Brokhpé” or, as a 
term of respect, “ Brokhpa bdibo.” Offshoota of the 
“Shin” people live in little Tibet and even the district 
of Dras, near the Zojilé pass on the Ladék road towards 
Kashmir, wos once Shin and was called by them Huméss. 
I was the firat traveller, who discovered that there were 
Shin colonies in that country, viz: the villagea of 
Shingdtsh ; Séepur; Brash brialdo ; Bashé ; Danal dju- 
nele; Tatshin ; Dordt (inhabited by pure Shins) Zungdt, 
Tortzé, (in the direction of Rongdu) and Durd, one 
day's march from Skardo. 





NAMES BY WHICH CHILASIS CALL OTHER 


NEIGHBOURING RACES, 


The Chilésis call themaelves Bots. 


Their fellow-conutrymen of Takk = 


» ” w 
: Kané or Take Kané. 
» ” ” Matshuké are now anextinct race, 
at alleventsin Dardistan. 
x” 4 ‘i Ghilghitis== Giltts, 


The Chilasia call themselves Boté. 
Astéris= Astorijje, 
Gors= Gorije, 
Dureylis=Daréle. 
Baltis=Paléye. Gh, 

=Polile. 
Ladékis=Boti. Pl. of Bat. 
Kashmiris=Kashire, 
Dogras=Sikki, now 

=Dogréy. 

Affgbans=Paténi. 
Nagyris==Kadjuni. 
Hunzas== Hunzije. 
Yasinis=Pore. 
Punyalis=Punyeé. 
Khirghiz=Kirghiz. 

Note.—The Kirghiz are described by Chilasis as 
flat and small nosed and are supposed to be very white 
and beautiful ; to be. Nomads and to feed on milk, 
butter and mutton. 

The Chilasis tall the 
people between 

Hopzaand Pamér 


on the Yarkand 
road, 


wy » 


i Gojal. 


There are also other Gojals under a 
Raja of Gojal on the Badakhshéu 
road, 

The Chilasia call the Sinh pésh Kafirs = Bashgali 
(Bashgal ia the name of the country of this people who en- 
joy the very worst reputation for cruelty.) They are aup- 
posed to kill every traveller that comes within thejr 


reach and to cut his nose or ear off as a trophy. 
The Chilasis were originally four tribes: 


tho Bagoté of Buner. 
the Kané of Takk 
the Boté of the Chilis fort 
the Matshuké of the Matshuké fort. 
The Boté and the Matshuké fought. The latter were 
defeated and aro said to have fled into Astor and little 
Tibet territory. 


A Forcigner is called “ dsho” 


Tellow-countrymen are called “ maléki” 
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TITLES. 

King, Rs. Gh. R&sh. A. 
Minister, Wazir. 
Kardar, Yarfa. 
(Head Revenue collector.) 
Thanadér, Trangpa. 
(Head Executive officer.) 
Zilladér, Barro. 
(A subordinate District of- 

ficer.) 
Shagdérr, Zeyti. 


(A Dogra Superintendent 
of Irrigation.) 


Kotwal, Tsharbu. 

(Police Officer.) 

Mugqéddam, .. Barro. 

(Village Head.) 

Master, Barro. 

Servant, Shéder. 

Slave, . Maristann; Zerkharid ; bido. 

Kidnapper, Diwanbigi. Gh. 
Manushpio. A. 

Judge, Astomgari. 

Sir, Dabon, Damén (also the 


Tibetan Djit.) 


CASTES. 
Raja (highest on account of position.) 
Wazir (of Sum race, and official caste.) 


SHIN the highest caste; the Shiné people of pure 
origin, whether they bo Astoria, Ghilghitis, Chilasis, 
&o. &c, &e.* They sny it is the snmo race as the “ Mo- 
guls” of India. Thisis possible, but it may be, that the 
nano only suggested itself to them when coming in contact 
with Mussulmans from the Panjab. The following castes 
are named in their order of rank : 


Ydshkunn = a caste formed by the resulta of 
intermixture between the Shin and a low [aboriginal ?} 
race. A Shin may marry a Yashkunn woman [called 
" Yashkoni;’] butno Yashkuon can marry a Shindy = 
Shin woman. 


© Both my Ghilghiti follower Ghulam Muhammad and the 
Aetori retainer Mirza Khao claimed to be pure Shins. 


Tatshin = caste of carpenters, 

Tshdjja == weavors. The Ghilghitis call 
this caste : “ Biyéteho.” 

Akar = ironmonger. 

Kuldl = potter. 

Dém = musician. 

Kramin = tanner (the lowest caste.) 


N. B.—The Brokhpd area mixed race of Dardu- 
Tibetans, as indeed are the Astoris [the latter of whom, 
however, consider themselves very pure Shins]; tho 
Gurdizis are probably Dardu-Kashmiris ; but I presume 
that the above division of caste is known, if not upheld, 
by every section of the Shina people. More on this sub- 
ject will be found in the ethnographical portion of this 
volume. The castes most prevalent in Guraiz are evi- 
dently Kashmiri as: 


| Bhat. 


Léon. 


PROPER NAMES. 


NAMES OF ASTORI MEN. 


All the names in “ Singh” 


Tshimar Singh = iron lion 
are anid to be very ancient. 


Kure Singh == hard lion 
Musin Shah (my Astori follower’s uncle.) 


Shaik (desirous ? ) 


Shaetaing = (name of one of the supposed 
founders of the Shin rule.) 

Gaynu 

Dim = musician (?) 

Aydar = goat ridge. 
(‘‘ dar” is a very common name 
for atidge ; the range, or rather 
mountain, over which the pass 
from Sai into Ghilghit lies, is 
called Niludir = blue ridge) 

Baik ? 

Djatiri == hairy. 

Kukortt =a pup 
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Shald = flour. 


Kuré Khan 


= hard Lord (Khan.) 








Muzaffar (the Wazir of Naugim, o District of Astér.) 


Rustum Ali (the nephew of the above, whose life I was, 
probably, partly instrumontal in saving.) 


Safarr. 


NV. B.—I have thought it unnecessary to give the ex- 
planation of common Mussulman names in the above List. 
It may be mentioned, however, that the Astoria and 
Ghilghitis have retained old Shin names; I imagine the 
Massulman religion sits much more loosely on them than 
on the Chilasis, who seem, as a rule, to give only orthodox 
Muslim names to their children. 





NAMES OF ASTORI WOMEN. 


Suk mir = a quiet worthy ; Lord of tran- 
quillity ; (Mir.) 

YNudéy = pleasore-given. 

Baku = one who buts. 

Gamé Sheir =a fiery lion. 

Shey tamm = ? 

Lopénno == grass-bundle-road. 

Dudik = (flute ?) 

Dudiwo = ? 

Dudar = mulberry ridge. 

Fulstt = Steel. 

Muriatti = (a nickname for boys; probably 

only “* Murad.’’) 

Shey dir = King’s ridge. 

Maliko >) 

Shokir | Names very common in Kash- 
+ mir and India with a slight 

Nuré | change. 

Gafari J 

Shélli ? 

Seyberi ? 


Ali Mélek (Maleke are a race of “ Proprictors"’ said to be 


Rézi Malek 
Rézi Beg 
Rézi Khén 


common in Kashmir and Chilis.) 


(Head Revenue Offcer of Astér when I 


visited that place.) 


Ot Malek = “ Ot” = Tibetan for “lamp ” (?) 


Kurek Khano 


Mirza Khan (Police Officer of Tuhonguré (old Astér) my 


Keyderi 
Aliyée 


Bhéir 


follower.) 
= wind fall of food (?) 


= friend of Ali; many Astoris 
are of the Shiah persuasion, 
in consequence, 1 presume, 
of ite former conquest by the 
little Tibetans.) 





Datiri = a kind of poisonous plant; the 
Datura. 

Ayili = sweetheart. 

Ashiri = hateful. 

Kutiri = a bitch, 

Djuriini == one who speaks in her sleep. 

Nazuk = delicate. 

Punni = rich. 


Lashkari 


Djall Khatin 
Sdmnill 
Sandli 


Radjila 
Méll Khatun 


Hayat 
Djan 
Murilla 
Shalli béy 


Harstt 


Bazak Khatun 


== one born at the time of the 
first arrival of the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir’s troops 
=daughter of the army. 


= lady of the sieve; lady of the 
veil-net. 


== one who has “ surma’’==" anti- 
mony” giving a lustre to 
her eyes. 


= perfect, blameless. 


= ? 

= a famous beauty among fairies; 
her country appears to be 
called Mell Matshegonn= 
the fairy land of Mell. 


= she willbe the mother of a 
hundred children, 


= (probably a corruption of 
“ Arzu” = wish.) 


== the laughing lady. 
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Dubdnni = perfumed smoke (Dubén is 
the name for the smoke 
of the Padam plant.) 

Tshusha bay = the silken one. 

Kashiri = the Koshmirian. 

Surri = cour. 

Dimi = body. 

Rupay = the silvery. 

Maldj4 

Konutsh = a little hill. 

Suka bay = born in clover (sik = wealth, 

tranquillity. 

Duliaki = a factotum. 

Géni = fragrant. 

Tshind bay = the joyful one. 

Shiri Mell = the tinkling lady ; the tinkling 

fairy Mell. 

Shiri suk 

Batzdy = calf. 

Dudéshi = hail (Ghilghiti “ayérr.”) 

Dudéshi = one who has milk. 

Dudé suk = one who is happy in the abun- 

dance of milk. 

Bibi = lady, woman. 

Rayla 

Kani = wife of a Khan. 

Guna bay = one who thinks. 

Rozibbi = the fortunate one. 

Harre auk = one who is always glad. 

Maji = arat. 

Billi = one who caresses. 

Bajilé == (Lightning ?) the Pleiades. 

Rozilé. ? 


Puné bay (the name of the mother of my Astori 
follower.) 


Tshobdlli (the nome of a girl who was sold some ten or 
twelve years ago, when yct a child, to a European 
officer in the Kashmir Maharaja's army; brought up 
by him and then discarded. She is now called Helen. 

er, somewhat, romantic story is told cleewhere.) 





NAMES OF GHILGHITI MEN. 





Toled = weight. 
Bitsho = n seedling. 
Léo = dawn. 


Haider Khan. 

Mansir Ali Khan (the supposed rightful Raja of 
Ghilzhit, now a prisoner in Kashmir; he isa son of Asghar 
Ali Khan; son of Raja Khan ; son of Gurtim Khan.) 


Selim (a very common name in Turkey, but not so, I 
fancy, in India.) 


Khoshal beg. 


Darib Shah (name not common at Astor, but found in 
Ghilghit.) 


Loghfarr = one who turns quickly. 


one who sits down (said to be 
a Tibetan word.) 


Dudik = 


Lutiko, == one who waddles. 
Gurtam Khan (a Raja of Ghilghit.) 
Raja Khdn (son of above, now dead.) 


Isa Bahadur (Raja of Sheir Kila, Singul, Gakatsh on 
the road from Ghilghit to Punya.) 


Raja Sudjad Klan (a prisoner in Kashmir) 
Gharib. 
Bahddur Shah. 


Shunwallo = a dog. 
Béti = protuberance, swelling [appears to be aterm of 
endearment]; the swelling of tho bosom. 


Goydru=cow-dung or horse-dung. Thisisa name very 
often given to a second son; or the second son receives 
this name on the death of the first born. The names 
occasionally, it will be perceived, show little tendorness or 
delicacy, but rather annoyance at an additional incon-. 
venience or display humour of a gross kind. acl 


Dado = grand father. 

Manu == 8 man ; the penis. 

Phatai = skin. 

Tshatéru = on excressence ; a wart, espe- 
cially on one’s fingers. 

Kani =a Khén. 

Maméto =a naureling 

Basho = a tom cat. vs 
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Jowséri 
Sultéo Bak 
Gudurr 


Gazamferr 


Shah Iskandar 


=a Jowel. 


= (the common “ Sultan Beg.”) 


= aa hollow. 


= (the father of the present Raja 


of Hunza.) 


(the maternal uncle of the young 


Nagyr Raja.) 


Raja Kerim Khan ; ( the former's elder brother. ) 


Raja Zafar 





= (the present Raja of Nagyr.) 


NAMES OF GHILGHITI WOMEN. 


Shaméli 
Buyimal 
Labdri 
Rojéi 
Baléni 


Dudésh 
Maldshi 
Kali 
Selami 
Shah khatin 
Gul khatun 
Djéni 
Begum 
Dadi 
Harila 
Khadim. 
Durdpi 


Badali 

Bhisu 

Katdni 

Khosh Khetua 
Sandy 

Yatebéni 

Toti 


= creain. 


= born during on earthquake. 


= (of Lahore ? 


) 


= the angry one. 


= one who throws something 
out of sulkiness when 


away 
importuned. 


= one who has milk. 


= one who bas curds. 


=a pip, a seed. 


= one who salutes. 


= aking’s lady. ° 


| 
{ pames common in India. 
J 


= grand mother. 


= one who takes away 


= sonambulist ; one who talks in 


her sleep. 


= clover. 


° 


= one who is good. 


== @ lady 


= a pleasant lady. 


= good. 


= mad. 


= parrot ( thie is said to bea 


modern name.) 


NAMES OF GURAIZI MEN. 





(It will bo noticed that the names aro common Kashmiri 
or Panjabi Mussulman names.) 


Mamma Lin (The Lamberdar or village Headman of 
Guraiz when I visited that 
place in 1866.) 

Mamma Ji=(was an “Akhfin’=the same title ag 
“ Akhund” which is given to the 
spiritual ruler of Swat. They are 
invested with a sacred character 
and are supposed to be learned. 
The Akhun in my sorvice, how- 
ever, could not even read.) 

Pieréy. 

Lassi. 

Mukhta Ja. 

Jumiy. 

Qhbufir. 

Kerim. 

Ramana. 

Salama. 

Remma. 

Satara. 


Resila. 


Kamala. 





NAMES OF GURAIZI WOMEN. 
Rashmi. 


Fazli. 
Ashmi. 
Kalli. 
Mibri. 
Khétni. 
Gésmi. 
Lassi. 
Akli. . 


Sultani. 





It may be interesting in this place to compare the 
names of the “ Zit" == Castes of Guraiz and those of the 
pare Shins as well as the proper names of the people of the 
Guraiz valley with those of the valley of Kashmir. 

There are two great Kashmiri “ Zat” inhabiting the 
right and loft banks of the Jhelum on tne road to Srinag- 
gar; one the “ Kaké” from Baramilla to D4nna; the 
other “ Bonbé” from Baramilla to Muzafforabad. 
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NAMES OF KASHMIRI CASTES. Danv=said to be the name of acaste living at Shirde 
[from which, perhaps, the old Kashmiri character, tho 
“Sharde” has taken its name] and at Guraiz. Shin 
is a2 “ Dérdu” language and the Chilasis are specifi- 
Ny called “ Dards.” 
Gadjirr (boatman) eye ee! alae 
Dimb = a Khidmatgir — sorvant to a village or 


Sayed ; also Mir; also a wealthy Zemindar. Kotwal = police officer. 
Toitré. Thokarr =the nama probably for the profession of 
Barber. 
Tzokk. 
Malek. ae 
‘ind i ; 
Mir. Rainé and Lonn are grent castes: 
Castks or Warn on Koosas: 
Magqré. 
Mingun. 
Lonn. 
Anzun. 
Dar. 
Taku. 
Batt 
Géttu, 
Sheikhzadé. 
Babzadé. 
NAMES OF KASHMIRI MEN. 
Riter. . 
(Corrupted, as a rule, from well known Arabie or 
Wayn. Persian names. ] 
War. | Mirb&z. 
Dangirr. Qader. 


Wiatul=a sort of Gipsy, tribe; or simply a Mehter or] Rusli. 
Tshumar=sweeper and tanner. 


Darab. 
Sayed. 

Nura. 
Khoja. 

Samiindar. 
Djerral (a to be met with at Rajauri.] 

Soflé Baba. 
Si. met often, I believe, at the same place, asthe “ Nilsi, 

Baghsi.” Lassi. 

Sof Patta. 


Cooks are also called “S8f,” not to be confounded | Womér=The common “ Omar.” 
with “Sia” a mystic philosopher (“SGR” is also o 
caste which exists among Zemindars, as alleged | Khairé. 
by my Cashmiri informant.] (?) 


Samdi. 
Si [Not the same caste ag “ Si'’] 
: Shabina. 
Tshin (rather tie namo of the profession than of a 
casto-of carpenters.) Sidiq. 
Kutshey. Shéir. 
Liwo. Ata. 
Kulty. Ghafirs. 


Kay. Ramzina. 


( 
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NAMES OF KASHMIRI WOMEN.* 
Ali. 
Khadimi. 
Rahmi 
Saibi. 
Saidi 
Piizii. 
Mihri. 
Farzani. 
Sharfi. 
Délti. 
Amis. 
Ashmiili. 
Asha. { 
Ashd. 3) 
Sondri. 
Djigori. 
Shoingheréf. 
Latfi. 
Handi. 
Zinti 
Goh. 
Wahdi. 


FAMILIAR APPELLATIONS AMONG ASTO 
AND GHILGITIS. 





Mama! = hje. 


Papa! = bibo, 


7 Se nae ae eo eee 
© Most of these namen are like chose of Hiauwetani Mussulman 
Tho namesot the} 


women, These women aro all Mussulinan women, 
Hindu or Kashmiri Panditéni women I have not been able t 
ut 1 suppose they do not differ much from those of the 
© Hindnian.” 


Grandmama = dadi, 
Grondpapa = dido. 
Sister == kaki. 
Brother = kako. 
Daughter = dih. 
Son = pitsh. 


Matornal Aunt = Shui ma = little mother, if she be 
ounger, and barri-ma=big mother 
if she be older, than her sister, the 
mother. The Astoris call her tshuni- 

ma = little mother. 


Mat. Uncle = mimo; mémo in Astor. 


Paternal Aunt 


papi ; pipi in Astori. 


» Uncle = shimalo. tshunmélo = little father 
in Astorl. 
Nephew = sio. Gh. sazio =son of a sister. 
Niece = sawWi.,, sazui = daughter of asister. 


The sons of brothers are considered as one’s own gons. 


Mother's sister == khurmé. 


si sister’s son 


= khurmaliay ji = brother. 


‘i » daughter = ,, ,, sas =sister. 
Mother's brother = mdmo, Gh. mémo. A. 

- » son =moley pitsh = son. Gh. 

” noon mold pitsh——-= ,, A. 

» » daughter = moley dih = daughter, 
Father's sister = pipi. 

1 sister’s son = pipidja. 

. », daughter = pipiai ads. 
Father's brother [if older than the father 


barro malo [if younger. 
shito malo 


tshano 


| 


h. 


Father brother's son == shumalo pitab. 


RI daughter == -—-— dib. 





TERMS OF ABUSE. 


Gaitemtt. Astonrt. Evnastsg, 


One who cohnbit, 
with bis mothers 


mai digd, mala dau, 


oO get 


Indian’ ecy digh, sister. 


sésu déu, do., 
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didjé dau, One who cohabita 


didjé digé, 
with his daughter. 


papi digd, papé diu, do. aunt. 
dadi dig, dadé dau, do., grand- 
mother. 

tardrro, as in Ghilghiti Stupid. 

bey-surat, oe a Ugly. 

tshotoled, ’) ”» ” 

haramzadé, | 3 % 

t Baetard, 

dawis, | ij 5 

kustizinn, J Pa a 

léro, ” o Adulterous off. 
spring. 

gini, ” * Adulteress. 

lajgérri, 43 43 Shameless, Ui, 
one who flings 
aside shame. 

tshimo, wagon Lazy, 

gadélo, } | 

kangal, do, in Astéri, ' Wretch, 

betshwAno, J J 

TERMS OF ENDEARMENT. 
GuiLaniti. 


Yupp thé, Let there be peace. 


méy sémmo, = My dear, m.- 
» sommi = J Haye, ai 
» dds, = My friend. 


» shugilo, My companion, m. 


I 


” ” f. 


»  shugdli, 


»  tsbinn, My beloved, m. 


I 


»  tshinali, ” non f 


»  tato, My warm (friend), m. 


I 


» tati, Be ie aitoks 


Warm (hearted) man. 


tito maniijo, 


tati tehéy, Warm (hearted) woman, 


wile 


méo hio béto, 


My heart is sect (on thee) 
m. 


méy hio béti, 





méy yar, — My sweet heart; com- 


panion m. 


ti médo shéto léyt hani, * 


Thou art the nape of my 
neck. 


tu méy djill hani, thou art my soul. 


atshiing sing hani, = thou art the light of 


my eyes. 


hio tshalé hani, = thou art the lamp of my 


heart. 


yoo” 


» » hatokuntlihani= thou art the staff of my 


hand. 
(woman to man) 


QGnirreniti. 

ti méy shishéy pashé hanu=thou art the cover of my head. 
thou my head's cover art. 

Guinagit. 


th méo tapé tshalé hanu = thou art the light of my 





darkuees. 
Astori. 
tu méy tulangé tshald hd no—Ditto ditto. 
Ghilghiti. 
ti méy dunydte shurifr hanu = thou art the joy of my 
world. 
Astori. 
ti méy dunydte shuriér hano = Ditto ditto. 
. EXCLAMATIONS. 
Guinemicr. 
ald = halloa! 
shang thé = be careful; look out! 


djak atshitti = alas! pain has come. 


ah = alas! 
shai =) ugh! t==a sigh. Exclamation 
hishali = when climbing a hill. 


pitsh pish! = exclamation when burning oneself. 


yawwa == don’t! [exclamation of pain.} 


ald! ala! = wey! wey! wold! ded! tshaké! 
halloo! halloo! hurrah! hurrah! huzza! give (cheers) 
look ! 
# Compare the inflections both in the Astori and the 
Ghilghiti " terms of endearment! with the conjugation of the verb 
‘to be” present tonse on pages 18 and 19 ot Part I; (frat three 


columps) “ the comparative vocabulary of the Dardu Languages.” 
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mishto ! i == good. 
shabish ! = well done! be well! 
uh! ub! = pish! phew! 


uh! uh! kétsho = oh! how bad! 


utshd, utshd, dariwagté, haité, tshotwth! 


Ton, rua, fly, escape, Icap ! 

“ Cheering” is called “ Halimnsh” in Ghilghiti and “ Hala- 
mish” in Astori. Clapping of hands to manifest applause 
is called “tza.” Cries of “yh, vi ded; tzid thed ; hit, bit 
deh; halamush thea! shabash = call out yh yi!; 
clap !; call ont hit, hit! cheer ! well done !” are excla- 


mations intended to oncourago people engaged in dancing. 





OATHS, 
Guaitenttt. 
hing = an oath. 
hung dé = give an oath. 


Kbudayn hung aé. Gh. 


; swear by God. 
Kbuddji hung dé A. 
bibe kandi dé. 


Gh. vow by thy father, 


astinej hung dé == swear by the shrine, 


masjid-i-hung dé == swear by the mosque. 

swear by the Imams (Has- 
san and I[nsaain); oath 
of Shia Astoris and Ghil- 
ghitia- 


Imim-uj-hung dé = 


djilli kana = the row of the soul, 


mag hung déki né bom. Gh, = \ cannot give 


muse bnng déon nd bom. A. = ) an oath. 


mas hung dtm. Gh, 


a I givo the oath. 
musohungdém. AW = 
shishéji Karin gin = put the Koran on the head. 


GAMES, &c., &c. 
Hockey-on-horseback 


= Bulli, Gh. 

Topé, A. 

Hockey ground = Shawaran, Gh. 
Shagarin, A. 


Dance. Vide “ Dances” page 21. 


> 


Backgammon (a kind of) = Takk, G 


Backgammon (acquired from Pan- 


jnbis ) = Patshis, A, 
Dice = Dall. 
Wrestling = Samalf, Gh. 
Salamé, A. 
Tshoté, Gh. 
Boxing = i 
Mushtaké, A. 
Hopping and butting = Batzard. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Music ? = 


} Hari; Haripp. 


Musical Iostruments = 


A kind of big drum = Dadang, Gh. 
Dardug, A. 
Hand drum = Dameli, Gh. 
Déli, A. 
A trumpet = Surnii, Gh, 
Surnd, A. 
A kind of flageolet = Dutik, Gh. 
Tutak, A. 
A kind of flute = Térui. 


Cymbals == Tshén (only played 
at Astor.) 
Jew's Harp ; = Tshing, G. 


Tshing Daid=Da- 
vid’s Harp, A. 


To play tho Jew’s Harp, is considered a meritorious act 
as King David is supposed to have playec it, All other 
music good Mussulmans are bid to avoid. 


Trumpet = Narsing, Gh, 
Garmai, A. 
Violin (small,) Bara, Gh. 
Tshitshini, A. 


The “ Sitéra” [the Eastern Guitar} is much played in 
Yasaen, the peoplo of which country as well as that of 
Hunza and Naggr excel in dancing, singing and play- 
ing on musical instruments. 


Slow music == Biti Haripp. 


= Danni Haripp. 


Quick music 
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FESTIVALS. 


== Shind bazéno = the 


The Shin da 
Shin spring. Gh. 


(described in Part III., Vol. 1.) 
Shiné niéo=The Shin 


New day, A. 
The I’d of Ramadan, ) 
{ Well known fes- 
The Nauréz tivals among Mus- 
Bulmans. 
The Kurbani I'd 
Harvest home == dimniké, Qb. 
Kay ndo, A. 


—a 


The Astéris drink 2, kind of beer called “ M6," whilst the 
Ghilghitis, who are great wine-drinkers give 
that name to wine. A Drunkard is called “ mito’— 
Vide Chapter on “wine” Part III, Vol. I. 


NAMES OF THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 





[Said to be adopted since the little Tibetan invasion.] 


Friday = Shitkura. 

Saturday = Shingsheir. 

Sunday = Aditt. 

Monday = Tzandrélu = tshandur (Astori) 
Tuesday = Angdru = Angar. 


Wednesday = Bodo. 
Thursday 





THE TRAVELLER’S VADEMECUM IN ASTOR, GHILGHIT, 
CHILAS AND GURAIZ. 





I—AsTor AND GHILGHI®. 


What is your name ? 


Where do you come from ? 


Where do you go to ? 


When did you come ? 


Come quickly, eet 


Go slowly, 


Beat him now, 


Kill him afterwards, 


How is the road between this and thore ? 


tey ném djék hant P 

to nom djék haun ? 

ti kéneu do ? 

ti kdno dlo ? 

ti kénte bojé P 

ta kéne bojé ? 

karé fo ? 

karé dlo ? 

tshall wa 

Idko é 

tshit-be bd 

tshiit-to bd 

tén shidé 

qéte kuté [tshé in Chilisi.] 
phati maré 

paté maré 

dfio ddote ponn ki [Adi] hin ? 
4iio fdete ponn kawéy hdin ? 


= Brespitt, Blesputt, or Brespatt. 


POP OP RP AP Shr ae oP apa 
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Very bad and dangerous, 
Very easy ; « plain and nothing to fear. 
Ia there any water on the road ? 


Why should there not be any ? There is plenty and 
good water. 


The water is bad and salty, 


There is a big river on the road which you will 
not be able to cross. 


Why ? Is there no bridge? 


There was @ rope bridge; but yesterday, to-day, 
it broke. 


Can it not be rapaired P 


There arono men for two days’ march all round. 
Thero are neither twigs por ropes to be got. How 
am I to do? 


Very well; call the village Headman ; tell bim that I 
want to see him. 


Flow can he come ? he has gone about some business; ... 


Go! Be silent. 
bo very angry. 


Bring him at once or vlse I shall 
What do you want P 


Ido not want anything, except to cat and drink, 


I have nothing ; what can I give you ? 


a SS, 


bédi katshi hin ; bédi néri hani 

lai kidtshi ; 1di nari hain 

bédi mishti; bédi sarpitt hani ; djéga parwa nish 
lai mishti hin; 1éi edétshi hin; djéga bijatéy nish 


poneru wéy layd4k béya ? 


bp 2p Oo pb ® 


poniyd wéy léjeda? 

kine laydk ne béy ? bédo, mishto wéy layék béy. 
ké ne léjo ? wéy 10, mishto ldje 

wéy khatshd hani; pajulito hanu 
wéy kétsho haun; lunulito haun 
Péneru bfri sinn bani ; né niphéye 
Ponojé bari sinn hin; taredno nd béy 
Kéta ? seu nusha ? 

Ké? seu nish di? 

Béle gal? asili; dtshu, bald, tahiddi. 
Balo gall asili; ash, biali, tahiddi 
Boyéki nd beyna ? 

Buydn né benadé? 


POP Ah Ae Ae DP @ 


ndweri du (2) dézo; réweri di dézo ponijé mamije 
nush ; gatsbia (twigs) nush; bile nush; djék-te thon? G. 


niweri di sured; jéweri du sured ponn manije nish ; 
tshéne ga nish; bile nish ; yokte thon ? 


Mishto! Barréte hé thé; reseto r4: mas tehakdki 
arerémus G. 


Shé! Djashtérute hd thé ; Ras: miso tshakém bilé A. 
Djék-be way ? ré témo krémato giun G. 
J6 yok-be whze ? témo krdémote giun 

Bo! tshiikte ; md khafa bom; tehAll hdte wale 


Bé ! tshukté ; kdne nd khé (don’t eat my ear) mite 


rosh éyn; 1dko héte wald A. 
tfis djék betshend ? G. 
tiis djdk dethaun? A. 


mia djiga nd betsbumis; khdke, pidki bétshumus G. 
mus djéga dé né themtis ; khdno, pidno dé 

ma katahi djéga nush; djék dem? 

wtt katshi djéga nish ; djék dem? _ A. 
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First of all bring cold pure water, 
Afterwards bring milk, Ghi, butter, a sheep, a fowl, 


eggs, wood, grass and gram, 


How many daye will you stay here ? 


I will only stay one night, 

I will start to-morrow early, ‘ 
Get coolies [porters] eidy and put them here, 
How many coolies do you want? 

The road is full of stones, 

Your loads are very heavy, 

The coolies will not be able to carry them, 


1 beg that you will make your loads a little lighter and 
then you will arrive quicker 


Console yourself ; I will pay for all; I will give the rate 
to the coolies, If you act well I will reward you. 
(Formerly thero were no terms for coolies, hire, 
rent or faro, except for the last word, perhaps, 
“Jakbpias.”) 


Get the horses ready, 

Put the saddle on, ie 
Take the saddle and bridle off, 

Catch hold of this, 


Do not lose it, 


butijo ydrr, shidalo, sisino wey aré; a, 

butiiid tehall, tshawéo, sisillo wéy aré A, 

phati ditt, Ghi, maska, qarélo, karkémush, [also 
“Yokéy” in Astori] hanejé (til in Astori) djik (kate 
in Astori) katsh, baspty (tehakk in Astori) aré G. 


tis aki katshé tshaikk béyee ? 


ma ek ritiji beyém G. 
mu ek rdti ani bém A, 
Loshtéki tehall buji béjum G. 
Loshte tsball buji mu béjum As 
Barali aré; tshibbi; G. 
Beygari ani dishfa (in this place) adé; tehoré A. 
Katshik bardli derkér hani? G. 
Katehdk beygari awdje, na? , A. 
ponn bodo batdékush hani G. 
ponn lai dader hain A. 
tey bari bédo agire hane G. 
tey baré lée angire han A. 
asséy bardliae hin téki dubéyn a. 
aninéy bardlise ginién né bén . Ae 
méy arzi hani: ani bari lakek Iéke the ; eki tehall 
nafaye G. 
muso biydtt: lukék thémos ani bari lokék lokaa the ; 
tehall brangscya [resting place] iphén. A. 


jill aré; mas butote gatsh dé ginim ,; bardlite maztri 
dem ; mishto komm thiga to milribéni thém G. 


jill aré ; muso butote mul dem giniim ; bardlite maziri 
dem; mishto krom thio, to shazdé them 


ashpo teydr thé G. 
ashup teyér thé A. 
ashpo tileyn de G. 
ashpe paldn de A. 
tileyn gipiga hun thé G. 
palén Jayamé hun thé A. 
anésodji lam G. 
anisiye lom A. 

A. G. 


né nayé. 
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Do not forget what I say, . | méy mor né amish G. 
mio mosh nd amdsh A. 
Hear! Look! Take care ! (parddos in Chilasi) parutsh! tshaké! shang thé!  G. 
parush! tshaké! shong thé A. 
Tie the horse to that tree, ishpo 6 tomaji takk thé a. 
‘ ashup & tomoyé takk thé A. 
Keep watch all night, rato tzari tshoré G. 
rateo rdtshe tshord A, 
Are there many thieves here ? ané dishéru tshorite béde haned ? G. 
ani dishia tshorite lae haneda ? A 
What is this noise ? ... | an mashd djekéy hanu ? G. 
ani mashdé yéko haun ? A. 
Who are you? ti ké hanu ? G. 
tu kéy haun ? A. 
Get away from here, a. | aneo bé 

Shoot him the moment he comes near, ... | Kaétsh wadto to tumék tréon thé &. 
ele wato to tumako dé. A. 
This man is treacherous, .. | ani mantjo oifi} para nush G. 
ant manijo bey wefa hanu A. 

Don't let him go, we. | pratt né thé, 
Bind him; imprison him; enchain him ; gané; band thé ; shangaleode ; guné de. ‘  G. 

put him into stocks. 

gané ; band thé; shangéledje de; hawuy de- A. 
I am going to sleep, ... | mé thén [= now] somm a. 
mu tshé somm A. 
Don't make a noise, .., | biling né theé G. 
hilinge né thei A. 
How many people aro there in this village ? ... | ané kuyerd katshik mantije hanej ? G. 
ani kuyya katshik djikk bin? A. 
I have not counted them, mas ne kaliganus G. 
muso ne kalyanus katshak bén A. 
Is the soil fortile or sterile ? kay nili hania, kéne shushi hani ? Gd. 
kuy nilé heynda, shushi hain ? A. 
Is there much fruit ? ... | phamél bédo hanua ? G. 
phalamil lao Launda ? A, 
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Ia there much “ Anddj,” grain, iu tho village ? 
How many taxes do you pay in the year? 

Are you satisfied, pleased ? 

How is your health ? 

I am in good health, 

Good temper, bad temper [health,] 


God bless you, 
May God leugthen your life, 





ant kuyert onn bodo béyenua? G. 
ani kuyni onn lao béonda ? A. 
ek berishete katshik bipp déno ? G. 
ok berishete katshak bipp dino ? A. 
tay rahiét hando, mishto be handane ? qd. 
tu mishto khosh bé, shured haund ? A. 
tu karal handano ? a. 
tu karé] haunda? A, 
karilbo bands. G. 


hell mishto, hell katshato. 
khudase tite behéll théta 


.| khuddese tate umr [djill] djingi béta. 





II. DIALOGUES IN THE DIALECT OF KANE (CHILAS PROPER.) 


What is your name ? 

My name is Gharib Shab, 

My age is twenty years, 

My mother is dead; my father is alive ; our country is far, 
How is the road, good or bad ? 

In one or two places it is good; in others bad, 

How did you como from Chilas, 

Icould not get a horse; I went on foot, 

Aro the mountains an the road high ? 

They aro very steop and high, 

When are you going back ? 

I am going to-day, to-morrow, the day-after, 

Do work quickly ; you will get a reward, 

Is your villago far, or near ? he 
Go on tho road, taking oare; thero are many robbors, ... 
Iam poor; from me what can they plunder? 

Wo kill all infidels, 

T have come to learn tho language, 

What do I care about that? 


I make my prayers five times every day, 


t6 ném djék hon? 

méy ném Garibsha hdn. 

méy umr bi gall heyn. 

mé miy ; malo djéno hén; asséy mulk dir hen. 
ponn mishi, katshati heyn P 

ek do mishti bin; ek du asdki héyn. 
ti Childso kibo dlo. 

4shpo nd asili; néou pa gis. 

majja koniu uthdle bad ? 

lio utzake, las uthale hi. 

ti kard bod 6 ? 

ash, ddso, twije,mé bémus. 

tise kémm Idko thé; serpai déy. 

téy kdy éle, dur héyn ? 

pénde shong thé bo; tshér Li han. 

mé gharib hds; mdjo djék haji héren ? 
bésco bito kafiri marénos. 

mé anidlos bé shitshéni. 

mde djdk parwi hoyn? 


méso posh waqoro bar tshak nimdz themus. 
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Where did you oome from ? .« | konié dlo; watd. 

Come inte tho house, a | Ajo gdje 6 

Sit at your ense, ... | mishdk-bo béy. 

Aro you woll ? .» | mishto bon; djdt hdn ? 

Aro your children well ? ... | bali mulde gair heyn ? 

Ts your sister’s son well ? ... | 290 sazio qair hén é? 

Arc you yery ill? ... | th ldo zéer hén 6 ? 

May God restore you to health, . | Khudéese ta ajdt théy. 

Light the fire, .. | phi dé, 

Cook tho food (bread,) .. | tikki thé 

Spread tho bed, ... | kbat batari thé 

It is very cold, ... | lai tahatinwi béyn ; 

It is very bot, ... | ldi téti bin ; héyn ; 

Put on your clothes, ... | pétshe bonn, 

Catch hold of tho horse, ... | ashpeja lomm. 

Hear my words, .. | méy méje parish. 

Look at that man, ... | pard mushé tshaké. 

Take caro, ... | shéng thé. 

You will fall, ; ... | t@ nara béye. 

Take n good aim, ... | Mighok-te nazar adé. 

I will give you help, ... | Ddse tide shadd dém. 

Tam hungry; bring food that I may eat ; ...| mi unalilos; tixki waliéto, komm. 
Tam thirsty, bring water that I may drink, ... | Widl shati; wéy aré, pimm. 
Iam sleepy now; I will go tosleep, ... | méy nishéin tshe ; nish them. 
What do you call this in your language ? ... | alsedo (d liko r) tzdsse djdk ratan ? 
How much is the produco of this place ? ... | alm dishda paidé katshik béyna ? 
Can you sing ? .. | tfse gée déni dashtéo é ? 

Yes; No, ... | owwad, owwd; nd, né. 

Bravo ; ... | shébbésh. 

Call out halloo! and cheer, .. {| bid dé, bakerid. 


Call my eervants asd dimmaro hd thé (there are no servants : only slaves 
ors “ dimm” in Cbilas.) 

Show me the way, ... | mode ponn pashé=oi. 

There are booke in our country. ... | ass¢éy dishda kitdbe heyn. 


They read mach, tushér panéii. 





Are there mosques ? djamat héyn ? 
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ITINERARY FROM TAKKE TO SRINAGAR. 





I went from Takke to Neyat ; thence to Diing; and 
over the other side of the Kanagamunn pass I came 
to Patino Diing ; from Diing, I wont to Shiril ; 
from Shiril, crossing the river on this side, I took my 
night’s rest in the J angle (djél) ; from the Jungle I 
wont tothe village Koja; from thence by Kodjé to 
Kurnn ; from Kurun to the place Ujatt, (which is un- 
inhabited) thence to Sopur and Pathan, thence to 


Kashmir (Srinagar,) 





From here to there how many days march is it ? 

Can horses be got on the road ? 

Is there or not grass on the road? 

Is there or not water on the rond ? 

Is there habitation or not ? 

Te there wood or not ? 

Ia the road straight or dangerous ? 

Isit ascent or descent? 

Is there a bridge or ford ? 

Ja there over the water a bridge of big stones (to 
jump from one unto the other) ? 

Come near me, 

Get away from me, 

[An obscene insult,] 

My beloved! come here, [woman to man,] 

My beloved! come here, [man to woman, | 

A term of endcarment fiom father to son, oe 

You are my friend in thie and the next world, 

All tho Chilisis are my friends, 

The highest mountain in Childs is called Himere tshish, 

Tho biggest rivers and streams in Chilas (excepting the 

Indus,) aro called: Mandgn; Bagotéga (the water of 
Buner, tho people of which are called Bagote) ; be- 
tween Buner and Astor ia a awilt torrent ‘‘ Yowdy ”; 
Botéga = tho water of the Boté =the Chilasis ; 
Kanoga yoko = the little rivulot of Takko. 

The inhabitants of the village of Childg are called Bot, 

Those of Takké are called Kanc. 

Thoro of Biner are called Bagote. 


The Fugitive Childsis [into little Tibet] aro called 


Matshukeé, 
The inbabitants of Thé (below Takke) are called Mané, 


Tikke Neyat alos; té Neydto Ditng élos ; (Ditng K 
nagaminn gis); Kandgamuod Patind Didng da gis 
Diungajo Shiril witos; Shiriléjo sinn tare nuaré bia 
batos, Djdlda ; Djdleje witos Koja kuydi ; sadé Kodjajo 
Kurta watés; Kurunéjo Ujatt dishda watos; sado 
Sopur watos; Sopurejé Paten watoa; Patend Kashir 
witos. 


aneé adjére katshik ponn [katslé djézo) ponn hain ? 
ashpu hdtere éy, ne éyn P 

ponn katsh ho; nish ? 

ponn wey hid ; nish? 

pounda basti hey; nush ? 

ponnda djikk hé; nush. 

sitshi heynda; nari hey ; nush ? 

tshéki heynda ; léti hey ? 

sei heynda; weytdr heyn? 


wéyde pére hall hey ; nush? 


mé éle é. 

mojo hiinbo bo. 

téy ma gusi. 

méy djiro, bamém ide é. 

iddo é ; adjo gis. 

sezd regi ; 

ti mé s6mmo hon, dunyé akratéy sommo. 


butte Chilisey djikk méy sdmmo bin. 
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APPENDIX TO CHILASI . 
SI DIALOGUES.* Grape, = djitsh. 
VILLAGES oF CiILas. Vine, = gibi 
Baner, Télpenn, Childe, Tikke, Tzingel, Babustr, Dat- i 
rdrr, Bashé, Daldye, Tho, Neystt, (sare Ketaacal eee ee 
live there) Gisher, Djdlda, Gine, Gitshe. Prunes, = art. 
ANIMALS OF CHILAS = “BRING.” Béer ; jujube tree, = suziin. 
Pigeons, = kunili. Poplar, = patal. 
Partridge, = kékass. Sugar melon, muskme- 
Crow, = ké. lon, a= barfifehi. 
Spietaen ssa alts Watermelon, = goér. 
[Deseribed as a bird with a eee or 
long tail,] = ushkir, Djalgéza; a species of pine, tuldsh. 
Markbor, = sheri. Fruit, =  garéli.) 
Stag, the “ nil,” = kl. —— 
Wild cheep, age IMPERATIVES. 
Leopard, = dit 
Bear, = itsh. Come, a ' 
Fox, 25 iE a ea 
Hare, = shau, shoun. Bane anes 
Toke away, = har; 


Alpine marmot, tho common Tibetan “drin” is said to be 
unknown in Dardistan, but it is certainly met within | giang 
three marches from Astor and the Childsis call it rans 
“ Tashiinn” : 

Wolf, byona ? The Ghilghiti and Aetori “ Shed” or | #e8% = pers 
“ §bal” is unknown to Chilasis, “ uk’ is probably | g; 
the Chilasi for ‘“ wolf’ and “ Ko” for hyena, al- Wor 
though “ Ké” was the name given for “ wolf” in the | 441, 
vocabulary instead of, “ bigitr” eee 


tshéko bd; 


dé; 


I 


khodjeé. 


mare. 


It 


Water fowl, = bérush. Bent, 


; 5de;* 
Serpent m. djonn. f. harginn. The Djanurd is a thick- Give blows, tehoté de ; 
headed serpent, and very dangerons; it is about | p, 


half a yard long. 


tumakd dé. 


It 


bitte singalé, 





TREES, &., &., OF CHILAS = “ TOM.” Aasemble, = 
pe Mako a henp, = tshdtt thé. 
Chenar; Plane tree, =: bitsh. Do not fear, = oné bijd ; 
Mulberry = marétah. Do not forget, = néamish. 
Apple, = paldi. Come down, = khéte was; 
Nut, = atehdi. Eat, = khi; 
Pomegranate, = dandi. Drink, = pi; 
—| Sleep, = 0, nish the; 





—_ 
© [ think it neeossary to add these words, which the reader should 
compare With those in the “ Vocabulary,” as they are worde in co™M-) Rind, 
mon use, and therefore, most likely to be of nilvantage to the bed 
i i i Iso those most common . 
Oe oases and plants are also those y Shut the door. 2s. dare dt: 


i 


gane ; 
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Fight,* = biggd thé; Let go, pate, patte. 
Wrestle, = samolé de; How, kadai, ki, 
Guard, = bitshar. Now, tshé, tahé, 
Sing, = Géadé; Who, what, djok, djék, 
Dance, = opaté dé; Gun, = tumak, — tumak, 
Play, = tauke, Saddle, = palon, kati 
tileyn, 
Mount the horse, = ashpar bo; : 
Bridle, ' = laydm, —_gpi, 
Run, = utshar. 
Sword, = kangar, kangér, 
Speak = méji thé. 
pear, ) Ship, = iraung, nio, 
Talk, = ras; ; 
? Coolies, = beygi,  berili, 
= djikalé; 
Drag, draw, Jicales Trowsers, = tzaleyni, tzanélle, 
= : det 
Burn, bagar she; dee Win, =m, md, 
Give, = de; 
Estinguiah, = hagér nishe; II.—DIALOGUES IN THE GURAIZI DIALECT. 


Blow out the light ; = ldmo nishé, 


ee 


Make, = sane; This dialect is spoken by the inhabitants of the valley 
Do, = thé. of Guraiz, the Arcadia of Kashmir, and by the people of 
7 Tileil, a valley within 3 or 4 marches from Guraiz. 
Wait, = hardng dé. It is strongly interspersed with Kashmiri and Panjabi 


words. I regret that the rain falling on my papers 
has obliterated a portion of my Manuscripts on Guraizi, 
but what exists is sufficient to show that the Guraizi 
ig a distinot dialect of Shind. 





A FEW WORDS COMPARING THE GURAIZI 
AND GHILGHITI DIALECTS OF SHINA, 





ENGLIsSa. Guralzi. GurLeuitt. : 
a = ir hay. ? 
Hen, koki, korkamveh, Is the way far? ponn dir bay 
The way (i = élahi 
Cock, Koko, konkrdtsh, eere ye) near ponn élabi. 
‘ ‘ p No, = nush. 
Bring, atté, are, 
Rice, brim, brian, Nees = hd bo. 
, , Pe Apt F 2 
Light the wood, qite dai, dyuk dai. What is the prico of this? aniso mol djok han 
hd The price is grent = you 
Medicine [pow- } djobati, — biléyn. have made the price 
der] Gunpowder, , great, 3 Set la dhe 
Ill, shilém, goliz. Tho price is grvall, = mol iphun. 
Blow — out 


Can any horses be got in 


} tzangtt nishé, tshald nishé, ! 
this place ? = 


the candle, ani dishidji ashp béda ? 





Put the aad- yee sf . Th t b t = né bd 
dle on the ) Rez polon ? uleye ashpe-ji ey cannot be got, ne bey. 
horse, 5 7 5 , Can Coolica be got? =  beygari benda ? 
* Tho womon (ako their irov wristbands into thoir hands and Come quickly, = lok 6 
fight ; the men strike thoir fists sgainse ono snother,.—Vide 
“fights.” Part 111, of thia Volume. Go slowly, =  tshok bo. 


fi 


Catch hold, 


fl 


Bring grass, 


Bring a fowl, 

Give, 

Hear, 

Blow out the candle, 
Bring rice, 
Pat the saddle on the horse= 
Let go, 

Lift tho joad, 


Give it in exchange, 
I will give you something = 


What is your name ? 


‘What is tho name of that 
village ? 


I do not know, 
What do you know ? 
"What does he know, 


Prepare bread quickly, 
Bring the horse quickly 
Do not do it, 

How do you do ? 


ll 


How is tho rond, 


This thing is broken, 
Repair this, 


T have nothing, 


God will give (it) you, “{ 


‘Will it rain to-day, ? 


It will be fine (nimbal, in 
Hill Panjabi,) 
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raté. 

katsh até. 

koki atté. 

de. 

pirush, 

dunga ushé. 

brim [brim] atté. 
ashper palon thea. 
pate. 

bar hunté, 

prabed dé. 

tite mite djég dem. 


té ndm djok hun P 


ani kay ném djék hun ? 
mos na dashtam. 
tits djok dash ? 
djék dashté ? 
tikkilok thea, 

asp lok athea. 

né thei. 

té koy djok hay ? 
poun kadai hin ? 
anit pati 1d. 

anu prae. 

muddé djeg nush. 
khuda yez dé. 
khuda tshdne. 


aj walé ? 


bijju then. 


JIL—DIALOGUES, GURAIZI AND GHILGHITI. 





[ The abbreviation G. in the following Dialogues 


'Goraizi” ond “ Gh.” for " Ghilghiti.”] 


Give me tho whip, 


Givo me the whip, 


Give (it) in exchange, 


traung mode de. 
tur mat de. 


prabed de. 


Stands for 


G. 
Gh. 
qa, 










Give (it) in exchange, <= dummé yarun. 
I will give you some- 


thing, 


I will give you some- 


thing, mas tut djez dem. 


What is your name P 


What is your name ? 


= tey nom djek han. 
What is the name of this 


village ? = 


What is the name of this 


tite mite djeg dem. 


t6 nom djok han ? 


Gh. 


G. 


Gh. 
a, 
Gh. 


ane kay nom djok hun? G. 











village ? 
T do not know, 
I do not know, 
What do you know P 
What do you know P 
What does he know ? 
What does ho know P 
Much snow will fall, 
Much snow will fall, 
Whither going ? 
Whither going ? 
Going home, 


I to house going, 


Come afterwards, 
Come afterwards, 


Tam very ill, 


Clothes, cap, put on, 
Clothes, cap, put on, 


| Get up, = 
Get up, = 
Eat, = khé. Sit down, = 
Eat, = kbd. Sit down, = 


Now, = tahé. Do not go now, = kot no bo. 


Now, = tén. Do not go now, = tén né bo. 


I will give you modicine, = 


I will give you medicine, = 


ane kuy nom djék hanu ? Gh. 


mos ne dashtam. G. 
mas ne dashtem. Gh. 
tus djok dash ? G. 
tus djék dashté ? Gh. 
ross djok dashté ? G. 
ross djok dashté ? Gh. 
tushdr hin walé. G. 
bédo hin waze. Gh. 

kdn bojé ? G. 
kénte bojé P Gh. 

gojjo bojem. G. 

ma gote-te bojem. Gh. 

uthé, G. 

hinn bo. Gh. 
bey. Drink, = pi. G. 
bey. Drink, = pi. Gh. 
G. 

Gh. 

paté é. G. 
pata wi. Gh. 


mu tushar shilém hosh. G. 
mf bodo galiz hanus, Gh. 
mey tito djebitidem G. 


mas tite bilén them Gh. 
tshulo koy bonn G. 
tsbilokoy bana Gh. 
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‘This man haa no clothes 
and cap, 


This man has no clothes 
and cap, 


Bring it near -me, 


Bring it near me, 


Open, 


Open, 
Bind, 
Bind, 


{I 


A String, 
A String, 


A Rope, 


A Rope, 


Do you want matches = 
(firebrands] ? = 
Do you want matches, 

[firebrands] ? 


I do not want, 


I do not want, 


May God keep you well, = 
May God keep you well, = 


Write a letter, 
Write a letter 


an 


Read the letter, (“pad 
means “tear to pieces”; 
my Gauraizi informant 
probably misunder- 
atood me,) 

Read tho letter, 

T havo not been taught, 

I have not been taught, 

I am not able (?) 

Tam not able (?) 

Mako thia, 

Make this, 


Put on shoes, 


a 
* As rushlights they burn tho twigs of tho “ley” or “ lashi” 


tree; vide Vocabulary. 


an manujet tshulo koy 
nush 


anu manyjete tshilo koy 
G 


nush 
mo katshe atté G. 
ma katsh walé Gh. 


washé. G. 
turé, ‘Gh. 
gané, G. 
gané, Gh. 
duld. Ga. 
duld. Gh. 
bale. G. 
bile. Gh. 
phudaki bojjda ?# a. 


phiddshe bétsheno? Gh. 
a. 


né bojém 


khuda tite mishte theya G. 


né bétshun 
Gh. 
neé bétshmus 


khuda tite mishto theya Gh. 


jush likké qa. 


khatt likkar Gh. 
jush pad G. 
kbatt pad, ré Gb. 
mé né sintrilosun G. 
mii né sitshilis Gh, 
més né gintm a. 
miis ne ginum Gh. 


anu praé. Look = tzaki G, 
anu prod. Look,—tshaké Gh. 


paizir bonn a. 


Put on shoes, =  paizir bonn Gh. 
The Water is not fresh, = wey sicun nush G. 
The Water is not fresh, == wéy sisinu nush Gh. 
Bring more, =  tushir wallé G. 


nao Wallé Gh. 
a. 
Gh. 


Bring more; bring new, bodo wallé ; 


Put meat on the table, motz takhté tshiwwi 


indtz bitallo tshiwwi 


Put meat on the table, 


[ “ Takhte” and * bitallo * 
are no tables in our sense 


literally mean planks; there 
of the word in the country,] 


When I call come quick- 
ly-lit : “ When I make 


“ho” quickly come,”"= mas hd tigdato lékho é. G. 


mas ho tigdato lékho ¢ Gh. 
Ihave come to Kashmir 

to learn Chilnsi; Zit: 

Ito Kashmir have come 

Chilasi word to learn 


in ordor, = mé Kashir wftus Chilist bish 


sitshoke-kari mi Kashire aus 
bash sitshoke-kari Chilasi 
G. & Gh, 


Welcome. Be happy. I will 
do every thing for you 
that I can: dit: Peace 
come! glad be! I for 
your sake whatever be 


will do, = rahat flo! Khosh hino! 


mas tue-kire djek hanuk 
them. 


I will help you, Zit: I to 
you help will give, = mas tite kuméikk demG. &Gh. 
(In Hill Guraizi,) 


mé téte kumakk domm. 


Do you know God? = tuskhudd dashténu? G. & Gh. 


Who are you? lit: You 


who are ? tikdhoni? G@. & Gh. 


Tell me the names of the 
fruit trees and the fuel 
trees; lit: Name say 
do, fruit giving trees, 
fuel trees, = nom ytlo the pamull doki 


tom, daydki tom. G. & Gh. 


Give him my compliments 
and tell him that I shall 
be very glad to see 
him; /iferadly : To that 
man my sharo salute 
do, thus say ‘‘ of you 
I very glad am meet- 
ing to do from,” = 


oh mushiit mey bago selam 
thé, aé ra: tey mi bido 
khosh banuz mulaqat toki 
djo. 
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I will give a good report 
of yon to the Raja when 
I return ; literally: 1 
back returning of you 
“very glad I am,” 
good report to Rajah 
will give, = 


Hold fast, = 
Hold fast, literally : fast = 
catching hold, 
== mi periwn tosto tudjo bodo 
khosh hanus mishte khaber | Is the mountain very high 
Rate dim. aud steep?’ lit: That 
mountain high is, to go 
At what age did you yery difficult is ? 
marry ? literally : You 
what year marriage 
did ? 


tzoss kd berjéy garr tidt. P 


Is Divoree often taking 
place in your country 
literally: Of youin the 
country divorce much 
given not is? 


Tam hungry and of water 
heart want has caught, = 


tey kuyeru battuy * bédo | Iam hungry and thirsty 
dyan ne tha? 


He is very lazy & stupid,= 


What is the Chilasi word 
for this? literally: In 
Chilkisi to this what do 
they say P 


Chilasi anésete dje ranen ? 
tus Farsi dashténu ? 
né bijd. Pl. né bijé 


Do not make any noise, 
Do you know Persian ? = 


Do not be afraid, 


Be silent, 


I like the Chilasis very 


much, = mas Chilasuiaite bodo [lai] 
muhabbat them. Be silent. Zé: silence maak- 
ing sit, => 
Love, = mnubabbat [" Lai”’=much in 


Astori,] tshinémua I want to sleep, = 


—_—_ = 


I want to sleep, 


1V.—DIALOGUES IN GHILGHITE AND ASTORI| (Notice idiom in “loshtik "= 


Awake me very early to- 
morrow morning. Jit: 


Gh. 
teyn kando djokheyn? A. 


What is your advice? = tey kanado djék hé? ; 

u # 
What is your advice? = 
I will show you some- 


: : Why bave you come 80 
thing wonderful, 


late? lit: Thou very 
late why didst=camest? 


mai tite adjaib tshizek pa- 
sherém Gh 


I will show you some- 
thing wonderful, 


muso tite adjaib tshizek 
A 


pashém You havecome altogether 
late, = 
When ? karé ? ; 
If youare angry, forgive 
Where ? = koni? Gh. kone ?; [kti?] A.| me, Zié: If thou angry 
art, present to do is 
Tow f = kanii ? proper, =F 
Give me your hand, =  tey hatt dé. Gh. is 
Give me your hand, =: tuse hatt de, A. 


meto-morrow carly call 


tey hatter de [ an offensive 
form of above ] 
misht tukté lam. Gh. 


kiro te lom. A 


ane tshinsh utali hani, bod- 

jokibodo mushkil bani? 

Gh. 

tshish utali heyn, bodjéni 
lai girin heyn; A. 


ma uydnu hanus, waite kai 
ditti bigdss Gh. 


= mii nerono haiis, d¢ vyanilos. 


16 bédo tarélo hanu, bodo 
be-nql hanu Gh. 
jo lao tariro shaun, ldo 
be-aql haun : 


ho né thé [and talking to 
children] wéwa né the. Gh. 


mashé ne thé A. 
tshukté A. & Gh. 
tshup thé bey A. 


masomm G,mosomm A. 


mé& loshtiki G. md Idshte A. 


“T to-morrow=I will eleep.) 


mi loshtdki tshall utheré Gh. 


mt Idshte tsh4l] bujir A. 


tu bodo tshit ké thiga=do ? 


Gh. 
ti lao tshit ké thi=alo. A. ? 


tudje kass tshit 4o Gh. 


Karé tu khafé hand to 
bakshish thoke awijje G. 


Kére ti \hafi haun bak- 
shish théono awajje A. 


a ee 


N. B—Tf” can be placed cither at the beginning or 
the end of a conditional sontence. 


* “ Battay ” is the little pebble which is given on divorcing ®j ‘pho Chilasis and Astoris appear in such cases to use the 


woman. ‘he man takes a stone and enya to the womon publicly 
“ Dattuy digas==I have given the stono ” and throws it down before 


the assembled people, au act which completes the divorce. 


present infinitive. Tho Ghilghitis use the present 
participle. 
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I will make you a present, /ié : 


Ito you kindness will do= 


Ihave waited long for you, 
lit: I much sat for 
thy sake, 


Flow many brothers have 
you? ht: thy bro- 
thers how many are P= 


Ta your father alive? Jit: 
your father alive is ? 


What is his business? lit : 
of him business what is,= 


He is a Zemiudar, 


¥rom where do the ene- 
nies come? it: ene- 
mioa where from come ?== 


They wounded four of my 
friends and killed two, 
lit: My friends-of four 
wound [they ]didand two 
killed struck, [Astori] 
killed [ Ghilghiti, ] 


They were wounded, 
They dicd, 
Fill the pitcher with water, 


Ut: Pitcher water full 
make, 


Fillit, Ui: mixing give, 


Is the Lamberdar in the 
villago P 2i¢ : the Ioad- 
man village-in is ? 


= 


mas bodo beytoa tic kirte G. 


mishi de 


Tell him to come at once, 


lit: to him say : 


mas tite mobrbani them Gh. a 
come 


“quickly 


miso tite mehrbini them A. 


Halloo! doing, quickly bring 


At your command. Jit: thy 


mi lo béstos téyn kari A. command subject we are, 


How many houses are 
therein this village P 
lit; this village-in how 
many houses are ? 
[Astori] This village- 
In houses how many 


are,? (Ghilghiti] 


téy jdru katshik hané ? G. 


téyn jarn katsha hén ? 
({n” nasal) A. 


toy malo djino hanua ? Gh. 


té malo djino haunda? A, 


Where did you buy this P 
lit: thou this where 
price broughtest ? 


anise komm djck hanu ? Gh. 


aniso kromm djok hun? A. 
Gh. 


A. 
Will you not buy any- 


thing ? Zit: thon price 
anything not wilt take ?= 


gresto hanu 


gresto hun 


béri kiyo wérre [what part ] 
alo.? G. 


A.| What is the prico of 
this? lit: of this the 
price how much is? = 


béro kanadje din P 


I will not buy anything, 
lit: I anything not will 


meg shughullese tshar zakhmi 
take 


thyé, bi do maréye. Gh, = 

méy shughtllese tshir 
zakhmi thau ba do maré 
gat. A. 


zokhm bilé, 


I am a trader, 


Have you anything to 
sell ? lit: to theo any- 
thing to sell is? or 
[Ghilghiti] :  thee-by 
any price to give is? = 


miie, 


surdi wey shakk thé A. Gh. 
Gh, 


mishari dé A, 
I wantto sell tea. Let: I 
tea will sell, 


Barro kuyera hanue P Gh. 
Djashtérokuy darwlaunda? A! Where do you stay ? 


Where do you stay ? 


nesete rf: léko wate Gh. 
niscte ria: loko é A. 
hé! the Idko walé Gh. 


tey hukim tabidar hanus Gh. 
tey hakm tabidar hanos A. 


one kuyera goti katshik 
hané? Gh. 


avikuiddé katshigdji han? A. 


tus inn kéno gatsh dé 
[giving] walega f Gh. 


tise dnu kéno muli ginyd? A. 


tusdjége gitsh né giné? Gh. 


tuse mul djégo ne gind P A. 


anese gittsh katshik hanu? G. 
anisi miu katshé hoin. A. 
mas djéga ne haremus., Gh. 
muso djéga ne harriimus A. 
a. 
A. 


mas saudagar hanus, 


mus saudagar hauifis 


tie katshi djek gitsh doki 
hanud ? d. 


tusedjék krinyduohaunda? A. 


mas tsha hinerus. 


muso tsha kinemus. A. 
ta kone béyeno ? Gh. 
tu kdne bedun? A, 
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SHINA DIALOGUES.—( Continued.) 
a 


Close by, in the next 
village, Jit: to this 
nesr, another village 
in ] an, = 


How far is it ? 


ani katshi, muti kuyeru 
hanus, G. 


ani éle, miti kuyda hanna, A. 


yerinu=ahead ; in front G. 


mutshinu. do, do A. 
katshak dir hani ? Gh. 
katshdk dur hay ? A. 





DIALOGUE.—(literally translated.) 


Of Chilis tho residente 
very wild are, = 


To any one kindness not 
they do, they kill, 


One man a stranger they 
find, all kill, 


Of this reason what is ? 


I what know ? = 


= 


Of this village people 
wild (are), and to any 
one they not fear ; 
every day each other 

with war they do, = 


This placc-in much ware 
in much broken they 
gave, viz: they were 
greatly defeated in this 
place, = 


Chiliser béyendjek bddo 
yighi han¢, Gh. 


Chilacé jhkk 141 tamertji 
bane. A. 


kéyseté mibriban né thén, 
marenn, Gh. 


kéyseté mebribani né thén, 
marenn, A. 
ek mushdk bdighue  bild, 
bite marenn. Gh. 
ek mushik Idgo  bilo-té 
[to’’ copulative particle} 
bite marenn A. 


inesey sebeb djeyk hand ? 
Gh. 


finesoy seheb djdk hey! A. 
Qh. 
musd yok dashtem? = A. 


mas djék dashtém ? 


ano kuy djakk wahshi 
[bore A.} nuito kéyseto 
ne bijén ; hae tsbikk 
[ ‘dezgéo.” A.] akémadja 
birga [(“briga” A.j thén Gh, 


ey dishéru bédo birgay-crd 
bédo sbikast diye. = Gh. 


Adishiré lai brigdro gala- 
dita [quiilo] bile=defeat 
met A. 


I this place-to how man- 
ner shal] J reach P = ma ey dishcte djék-b¢ 
bdjum. 


{Je isan affix of manner, ] 


= mi 4 dishia yékbe bojem ? 

ba A. 
[This is] much bad busi- 
ness, but, if God will, 
that business good (will) 


become, = bddo katsbd kromm, amma, 
inshalla, kromm mishto 
bey Gh, 


DIALOGUE WITH A PHYSICIAN. 


Me-to medicine give, I 
sick an, = mate dewh dé, ma ghaliz 


banns. Gh, 


route jewiiti de, mus shilom 
haus. A. 


Well! I will give, but 
thou say ; where the 
pain? = shd! masdém, walakin tus 

ra: kéni shilinu P Gh, 
ahd,! mus dém, walakin tug 
ras; kéne shililo ? A. 


To-day night I warm 


was [had fever,] = tshu ritu mé tatu asiluse 


= bilne, Gb, 


To-day night to mo fever 
wag, 


ash réte mate shal ali, A. 
Gh. 
té shish shilaunda ? A. 
tshiles billi. Gh, 


tshilest billi, A, 


lI 


Thy head pain is? tey ehish shildnya ? 


Thy head pain is ? 


[Her] courses she bad, = 


Thot man-to eyphilis is 
[ paléni is syphilis, 


leprosy, ulcers, &c. &e.]—= 4 maniacte paléni hanf Gh, 


& mandjete faringi ekdtti. A. 
Thou to-day-up-to what 


inedicine bast eaten ? = tus atahdtete djek bilén 


khigd ? Gh. 
== tuae Ashdang djok jewsti 
kheyé ? A. 
Anything not ato I == djek, djega, no khigts. Gh. 
djek, djok, ne khigés, A. 
Thou outside goest ? (aro 
you constipated ?), = tidarri bédjenu? = Gh, 


tu darro bojaunda ? A. 


No; closed it is, 


No ; closed it is, 


I 


Il 


Ulcers, infection, 


To infect, 


I 


Eye pain, 
Cough, 


Cough comes, 


Heart palpitation bap- 
pens, 


Vomiting, = 


Vomiting bas become, 
Cholera, colic, = 
Scab, = 
To me scab is; every 
day scratching comes, = 
Dropsy, 


Pimple, 


Pimple has come out, 
Tooth ache, 
Teeth pain, 


Rheumatism, 


I hayo rheumatiem, 
Catairh, 


I] 


I have a cold, 


I 


ll 


Mucus of the nose, 


Eye water, tears, 


Il 


The eyes, 
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SHINA DIALOGUES.—( Continued.) 
a ee ees 


né; band hanu. Gh. 
né; rati djilo. A. 
paloni. 

palijdki. Gh. 
Atshi shilén. 

ki, Gh. 
kozi. A. 
kt wani, 

Mio darr-darr bild. G. 
bio qoming bild, A. 
tshing G. 
big A. 
tshing béyenu. G. 
karat. G. 
kishi, A. 
kfio, Gh. 
kash. 4. 


mjijjo kéo hani; har tshakk 
kaédj éyni. 


mulish ; bédi. 


mR 


pushck, 


pfsb. 
pushek nikiten, 


> 


dénak shildn. 


Pp & 


doénen shilinen, 
gashé, 
lamm, 


gashé didjini, 


tzupp nds, 
tzumoson. 


miaje tzuppnds bilos, 


Por aa Po 


maje tzuppnds, 
koni, 
fifisho. 


atabi, 


This medicine bring, == anu bilén aré. G. 
Medicine, = jewati. A. 
[Divide it] into three parts 
9, = tshd trang thé, qa. 

Divide, = bagha, A. 
Tingers crooked are, == agéi téri bili, 
Crooked, = kingiri. A. 
Bent, doubled up, = kdli. 
Three times eat, = tshé damm khé. 
You do, till hand well be- 

comes, viz; Do this till . 

your hand gets well, = tue thé, ta hatt miehto bdje 


N. B.—At Daskirman [Astor territory] instead of 
“ bojé” “ bozingétt” was ueed. 


Get up quickly in the 
morning; jump out of 
ped and wash, ltr 
morning quick get up, 
from bed standing up, 
washing do, 


(Wash) the whole body; 
then spread the oint- 
ment over it: Lit ; body 
the whole—then oint- 
ment to spread (is) 


proper, 


Walk a little slowly, dit; 


= 


little slowly walk, 


Drink water which ig 
neither too warm nor 
too cold, Jit: water 
not much warm, not 
much cold drink, 


Eat neither sour, nor 
salt, nor sweet things. 
lit: not sour, not salt, 
not sweet [ do] not 
eat, 


loshtaki tshal utey khatéjo 
bunbe tamm done awaje. 


loshte tshil buji khatéjo 
hunbe tamm deéno béy. A. 


dimm buto-pbati mablim 
paléke awaje, G. 


6 mahlim 
A. 


dimm buto 
paledno béy, 





Apo tshiidbe ya ; [be and 
Astori “ze” isan affix 


of manner] a. 


ipo cidte ydss ; A. 


wéy no bddo tato né bido 
‘sbidalo pi G. 


wey ne ldo tato né lao 


shidalo pi, A. 


né tshitte, né padjt, né 
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SHINA DIALOGUES.—( Continued.) 


a ge 


méro né khé, 


nad tebitti, nd lini, nd méri 
no khé, 


Don’t let your feet get 
wet; keep them dry, 
lit: feet never wot 
[let thom ) not be- 
come; dry keep. 


pi karé djargann ne bey ; 
shuko tshiwi, teshore ” 


Astori] Gh. & A. 
Slippery = djargann. G. 
Wet, = Ajo, a. 
When you go to sleep at 
- night, throw many 


clothes over you, lit: 
at night, thou sleepest, 
clothes much throw 
over, = 


rito tu sudy, tshile bodo 
ajowi, G. 


rito tu sé, tehile 13 ajewi. A. 


Get into a good per- 
spiration, lit: much 


perspiration make flow,—= bddo girdm wareré, G. 
== ldo huluk wald A. 
Then you will, with God’s 
help, get well again, [2¢: 
then thou, God’s bless- 
ing with, good wilt 
become, = i th, khoda fazl-sat, 


mishto bey 


ti, khudain fazl-sate, 
mishto bey. 





CONVERSATION OF A PEASANT WITH A RAJA. 


Give my compliments to 
the Haja, kit: to tho 
Raja wy salate cause . by ten 2 
to reach, Rajdte méy jay ipié @. 

Rite m¢éy salim nipidr. A. 


The Raja calls thee, Rise tute ho thean, dit; the 


N 


= Raja to thee“ halloo” 
does, G. 


Rajse tate éteun, Zit ; the 
Raja to thee calle. A. 
Teace [be] on you, = Ae-saldm aleykam, 


On you [be] peace, = Aleykum salim. 


G. | Halloo ! 


good man! 
where have you coma 
from, lit: Halloo! good 
man! thou whence hast 
come ? 


Ey !shdé mushé!tu kénu 
alo ? G. 


= Ala! shé mushé, kénu alu? 


Sir! Ihave come on the 
 etrengh of your great 
name, lit: Sir! your 
name taking I have 
come, 


ju!tey uom gini flo. G. 


== ju teyn nom gimite, alos A. 
On what business have 
you come ? lit: what 
business taking hast 
thou come ? 


djék kromm gialo ? G. 
= = djék krom gi alo ? 4. 
Bestow on me a bit of 
land, Zit: to me soil a 
bit [luk ék] kindness do 
[let there be,” in 
Astori] 


mite kdy lukék mihribint 
» thé G, 


mite kuy lukék mihvibéna 
bo : 


N.B. lukek was described to me as being equivalent 
to two or three “ Tfalls" in Panjabi which is the 
amount that three pairs of bullocks can plough in the 
year = three ploughs; but at the samo time “ lukék"” 
was also explained to me as being only onc day’s 
ploughing. 


Sir, jG, dju, dabén a. 


= damén A, 


I will do you service, Zit: 
I, thee service will do, = 


mag téy shenart thém = G.. 
= muso tey shenarithem A. 
Kindness, present, mercy != 


Thanks to the Raja, = 


shazdé, mihribani! G. & A. 
shuke Rajo. 


He has acquired a good 
name (by his kind- 
ness) Jit: he has done 
name [the Hindustani 
“neyk-ném” 


namdsh thea Gh. 


= namosh thiu A. 





ON TIME. 


One portion of cither day 
or evening, 


tahénck. 
Sun one portion has come, 


viz: the day ia four 
hours old, 


shri tehonak ali. 
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SHINA DIALOGUES.—(Continued.) 





[Midday] it has met 


together, = dazé billi. Gh. 
The sun together has come== sure diazé ali. A. 
Down, =  pishin. 
The snn is going down, = sire pisbin bili. 
Sunset, == bfr. 
The sun has set, = stire bir billi. 
The woman to sleep has 
begun =9 o'clock, = tahéy eukéyn Dbilli. Gh 


we tshéy soakéyn billi. A. 


N. B.—The women leave off spinning at about 9 o’clock 
in the evening “time for all honest people to go to 
bed.” 


Night divided has become, 
=midnight, = = r&ti trang Dilli. 
One hour before morning, 
“it: Of morning one 


wink is, = lotshiki tige billi. G. 
=  lotshiki diss billi. A. 
Morning, = 10. 


The morning has dawned = 16 bild, 
The peaks are red=It is 


day, = 


till Ajill bili. 


The peaks have vanished, = tilli tham biléj. G. 


The peaks have vanished, = tilli géjj beléj [ also “mardg” 
in Astori for ‘tham ” 


Tha White evening 
=twilight, == shéo shim, 
Moon full bas become 
=full moon, = yin piri billf. 
Moon divided has become 
=half moon, = yin trang Dilli. 
Moon semicircular has 
become=4th quarter,= yin khdli billi. 


Moon old has become 
==new moon, = 


yan sh&di billi. 


Darkness bas come [in 
Astéri “tsin,”] = 


The Ghilghitis term the second 15 days of the month 
“the fortnight’s darkness,” 


katésh alu, 


Where not specially indicated, the Astori and Ghilghiti 
enumeration for time is identical It seems, however, 
that the Ghilghitis understand the divisions of time better 
than the Astoris and Chilasis, although the Astoris are 
somewhat acquainted with the Panjabi way of reckoning 
time. Compare “ Chapter on Time”’ in Vocabulary. 


ae 
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APPENDIX TO SHINA VOCABULARY. 


The Curator of the Lahore Museum, Mr. Bad 
‘ : Lahor » Mr. en Powell, to whom I owe the catalogui i 
of aye oat Pete: eu ee et ue me “ following List of Chilasi Seige: cca 
Volume lt Etileno ei a @ frontier of that country. The same officer to whose draw} 
ATL, i ‘ tiveness, has also favored i i oo 
Industrial, Zoological, and Botanical terms, with the preciso Buialiah-cquivalenite asta oe 


Man — manur. 
Woman — chai. 


Water — wai. 
Lassi — mail, (sour milk “lassi” of Kaghin, &c.) 


wheat _ Ginh, corruption evidently of Gehun.) | Wood — jik. 
‘Tree — Bate, Gold = 06 fa oe 

a : abu: ; Se aces 
Bean eee co ae ; Just as in Hindustin. 


Grass —kath. House — gosh 


Cattle —go. Chapatti iki 
“80. patti or bread — tiki. 
pas. : anne. The act of patting out the fint cake “ tiki-tun.” 
Goat — late, Cloth (generally)—jamili. , 
ep — ailé. Woollen cloth (pattu) —Chanahri. 


Mother — aje. 


Eather — bhbo. a “loongee ” — lungi. 


Juniperus — chili. 


Son — puch, Pinus Excele i. 

a — chi. 
rare — khun. Picea Webbiana — rréf. 
Cloudysky .— ado. Deodér — palur. 


Rocky — batt. 


N. B.—L use the ch like your teh ; ond j as in English not as in German; the vowel ‘e’ as in German. 








Nore—It is clear that for the articles these people import or trade with they use the Hindi or down countr 
words; what their own country produces they have their own naines for; ©. g. cotton, cloth is always imported ead 
known by Hindi names, Zungi &c., woollen cloth they make and eall “Chanahri” which is 2 peculiar word. The 
people came from Tangir, near Childs, 4 days journey below Ghilgit on the same side; 8 day's march to Amb. 


ANIMALS. 


Bara-Singh, (lit tho “twelve tyend") Cervus elaphus: whether tho same in the Hills and plains I do not know. 


Markhor (wild goat) the “ snake eating” goat. 

Harri, (lark)? 

‘shakor, (partridge) the Caccabis Chakor of Jerdon. 

Titar, the black partridge, Francolinus vulgaris Jerdon III. p. 558. 

Maina (4eridotheres tristis) Jerdon IL. 352,) the common “ Maina.” 

Newal (weasel ?) 

Tshak-tshundar, muskrat ? 

A kind of cracker or fre work is also called by this name in the Punjab as on being lighted it runs about on 


the groundlike a rat. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


men, 80 called because made of two piccea sewn together. 

Lungi—a check-cotton cloth, worn as a waistbelt or as a turban. Excellent lungis are made at Peshawur, &e. 
Kangni.— a small earthen yessel covered with basket work for holding fire: carried under the clothes for warmth. 
Bajra,—a kind of millet, Penicillaria spicata. 

Sereo—Not known. 

Mak—for Makai,— Indian Corn (Zea mays.) 


Pit.—Not known, 
conch shell, used in old Hindu Mythology a8 war trumpet and atill as 


Dupatta—-a scarf worn by wo 


Sang (shell) or Shank. The large 


a trumpet in religious ceremonies. 
Sofuida ia the “ Abile” white Poplar, Populus alba. 


The white wood boxes in which Kabul grapes are imported 
Alt Bokhara, is n fruit tree. (Prunus domestica yar: 


Kabul and e'sewhere. The dark variety of plum is sometimes 
ides (called by that name in Kaghin and about that region of country 


Phak or Phag is the wild fig, Ficus caricot 
(Apjir of plains) or Phagwari. 


Piecee of this shell are made 


into wristlets, and into ornaments of all kinds, 
The epecies P. fastigiafa iscalled also by the same name. 


are made of it—In Ladak and Lahul it is used for rooting 
Bokharensis) and as dried fruit, the prunes impoyted from 


grown in the plains (cultivated.) 
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[ The following words were collected by my Munshi, Ghulam Nabi. They are all Ghilghiti 


and were written down by him in the Arabic characters on the right of this page. ] 








ENGLISH. GNILGHITI. 

Cap, ...[khoi, 
Turban, ».ithato, 
Jacket, ikurtani, 
Coat, ...[pheren, 
Waistcoat, ...nimtenn, 
Girdle, .. dagbano, 

atta. sae 
ai oat pee + iChali, 
Sheets, ...lahun, 
Trowsers, ; ,..zunell, 
Strings of drawers, ....ghuski, (?) . 
Stockings, ‘ lajurab, 
Gloves, ...[pandja, 
Place for ‘ 

Eee eet geri, : 
Sleeves, ...,boyin, 
Tappets, ... uni, . 

shégha, 
Tilghe, (ante, vag, 
Quilt, .. aji kosh, 
Felt, (namda,) ./khamu, 
Pillow, ...unukish, 
Handkerchief, .. laqpiss, 
Red forehead-band, kuli, 


Carpet, (made of 
cotton, ) i 

Check-cotton cloth, ) 
[lungi, } 

Langoti, (an apology 
for trowsers,) 


Porsian ca 

pare of ane alin, 
Curl-ribbons, ...[béno, : 
Shaw], ..{bafril djoli, .., 
Petticoat, ...(peyshuwul, 
Shoes, ...kupshé, 





; lungi, 


tshakoti, 





.shatrandji, ... 


| 























i sits ENGLISH. Guinentt. sitls 
| ~ 
gerd | Loose sort of drawers,shawalik, Ky 
y\2 | Shoulder strap {azdq,? oul 
us ORNAMENTS. 
we 
we Bangles, ». kau, 3 
yr ; Ring, ve DOron0, ase yy 
Necklace, ? ...Shotrokao, .. py pit 
9 yy 
aoe | Ear-pendants, __... tshuli, . Clee 
wt | Earring, ».ghashi, (7) .. cet 
cobini ' Arm-ring, ka, na ° 
_ ut | Silver amulet chain, tomar, el 
Ole Large earring, —_... ghashi, ute 
=< Soe ae 7 
“=*} MISCELLANEOUS. 
us 8 Tron clubs, ... daphus, ves uw 
oR sy Ramrod, ... Shelf, ‘is colt 
;_. | A Karat called . as 
ws Rat ti, «..(2amMir, oe os 
482) Tshina, [millet,} ...Janu, ce yl 
4 | | Kangni, et : 
Pe millet : a 
ee | 
ac, )| Bajera, eas of “AL. 
Uv vy Ser | pane i colt Kis 
us ereo, 0. O. vee gand, ys 
ustbt | Mak, [Indian corn,] ildi, coy 
f } ee khatay, re 
til Knife, i ?) ; 
~~ | Large knife, ship, lt 
»,_ , dackal, .8hal, JY 
users Deer, . réntsh, ev 
eli Small lizard, .kerkili, sy 
; { Mangoose, Weasel, ‘ oe 
xy] (Newil,) \ shéntsh, e* 
sie Jz) Mouse, . muyini, cell 
Us“4s | Bat,(tehaktshunder, ]anmumiu, “Preske 
4s | Ticks, [tshitsher,] ...,belu, yh 
| Back, -~-pito, oy 








Nore.—-What my Munshi rendered by é and ¢ 


é 


were probably only indistinel ulterances of hia Ghilghiti jaformant. 


Geogr. Magazine Nov.1675,. 
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